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And Tax Revision America and France to Keep Present Ratio, 


Says Reserve Board Specialist 


NUMBER of countries which are now! 
off the gold standard will likely re- 
turn to it at an exchange level “which will 
promote the acquisition of gold from those | 
countries which now have a surplus,” it 
was predicted Dec. 28 by Watter R. Gard- 


gold standard, and unable to tap the 
surplus gold of the United States, lost 
the bulk of its new supplies to France, not- 
withstanding the fact that these new sup- 
plies were exceptionally large because of 
the flow from special and nonrecurrent } 








|ner, of the research staff of the Federal 4 ‘a al 
° | Reserve Board, who spoke before a ses- r. ardner’s address follows in full 
Mr. Collier Opposes |sion of the American Statistical Associa-| text: 
; ° ® tion in Washington. Increase in Reserves , 
e Retroactive Taxation) As a result of developments in 1931, he| Perhaps the most striking fact with 
explained, practically all of the gold sup- regard to gold reserves in the last five 
ak a |ply of the world in excess of legal re- ge ag rane ee ee 
Unfair to Business Men. He |serve requirements is concentrated in W."Have for instance the Same ca 
os | France, the United States, and a few im- ti of J - * : a g 

1 s: Wider Spread of : + h Be:. timates of Joseph Kitchin back in 1926 
Dec ayes; I | portant smaller countries such as Bet- 4: tg what the next five years would bring 
Surtax Increases Urged by | gium, Holland, and Switzerland. These forth. After a careful enumeration of all 
is ey “ |countries, according to Mr. Gardner, “will the factors, he anticipated that the 
Mr. Rainey |not themselves alter the relation of their | world’s monetary gold would increase dur- 
|currencies to gold,” thus facilitating the ing that period by about $800,000,000. No 
is session will pass both a| flow of gold to countries which lack an ex-| man was considered better informed or 
ee OS ced a teil bill but what | cess supply. ;more able to make such a forecast than 
kind o fa bil leither will be remains to be End of Flow to France Mr. Kitchin. Yet the central gold re-| 
determined, the Speaker of the House,| Mr. Gardner told the association that we serves of the world in the five years end- | 
Representative Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, | “may well be near the end of the heavy hens have grown by nearly | 

; | gold flow to France.” <,000,000,000. 3 ; 
Texas, stated orally Dec. 29. | . | 0 a 9s An increase of this sort requires some 
“I think we can pass a tariff bill but ‘The depreciation has stimucated gold explanation. Furthermore certain fea- 
just what it will be I cannot say at this) production, in Mr. Gardner's opinion, par-' tures of the division of this gold among 
time and I am not going to gossip about | ticularly in Canada. central banks during the period are full | 
it. The same is true of the tax bill,” Mr.) A ome-sentence summary of the five of implications for the present. I shall 
Garner said | years ending in 1930, as given by Mr. therefore deal with the period 1926-1930 | 
2 . a | Gardner, was: “A world, returning to the as a whole, and then consider briefly 

F lated | 
Program Not pe bill <li ee ae ae that 1931 has given to the 
“In referring to a tari ill are y world situation. 

speaking of gmernl tariff revision?” Mr. | ° 9 Production of Mines 

y Garner was asked. } r. ainey S ahis The extraordinary increase, of nearly 


“I did not say what kind of revision,” | 


he replied. “I am not going to talk about 
tariff or taxes.” , ; 

He declined to discuss either subject 
further. except to say that the majority 
in the House have not agreed upon any 
tax or tariff program, nor has the unof- 
ficia! advisory joint committee of Sena- 
tores and Representatives, representing the 
majority in the House and the minorty 
in the Senate, agreed on any coordinated 
program respecting revenue. 









own conclusions after the most deliberate 
consideration and that any views so far 
expressed by any member of the House 
majority are individual views and in no 
sense a majority program. 

“Who is going to tell what 25 men of the 
House Ways and Means Committee are 
going to agree upon and bring out of that 
committee on either the tax or the tariff? 
asked the Speaker. “No man can tell yet 










bill, 30 days from now.” 
Increase Under Present Laws 


He said he is constantly getting informa- 
tion in connection with revenue subjects 
and that sometimes the information he 
receives changes a situation theretofore 
apparent and that until all the informa- 
tion is complete, until there is a full op- 
portunity for consideration, and until 
there is some common agreement on what 
should be presented as a program, it 
would be unwise to predict what legisla- 
tion is likely. He said he has learned of a 











































could be received under the present reve- 
®hnue laws, and “there are holes that could 
be plugged up in two or three provisions 
in the present laws that would produce 
$200,000,000 more of revenue as the laws 
stand on the statute books.” 
Representative Rainey (Dem.), of Car- 
rollton, Il., the majority leader of the 
House, however, stated orally that “we 
can not do anything about the tariff ex- 
cept by reciprocal agreements.” 
Explains Purpose of Group 
Speaker Garner said the majority or- 
ganization in the House has not formu- 
lated any tariff or tax program and that 
the joint committee of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives has not, either. He said the 
joint committee, however, can be called 
together quickly and that both Senator 
Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, minority 









































































































































time in their discretion. He said he would 
not call a meeting until Senator Robin- 
sdn’s return from the West. 

“I think it is well to understand what 
the joint policy committee is for,” the 
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New Zealand Plans 
Import Restrictions 




















Move Said to Be Designed to 
Improve Exchange 






































New Zealand will be further penalized by 














were contained in cables received from 
Wellington by the Department of Com- 
@. merce Dec. 29. 

The new restrictions will be one of a 
series of moves to improve the exchange 
situation; New Zealand banks already are 
pooling their exchange resources in or- 
der to meet oversea government require- 
ment without borrowing, and a néw loan 
probably will be located in London next 
year, according to the @ables. 

The announcement of the cables follows 
in full text: 
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Wellington office: 

“The banks here are pooling their ex- 
change resources, the object being to 
bring all credits arising from the sale of 























borrowing. The*move is believed to be 
the forerunner of another government 
loan in London early in 1932; also of im- 
port restrictions which will further pen- 
alize importers of American goods. It is 
believed this move will enable the banks 
and the government to maintain pres- 
ent exchange rates for some time. The 
amount avaitable for financiaclng im- 
ports will be affected by the State’s buy- 
ing so much exchange. The current rate 
of exchange shall be the rate quoted by 
the banks of issue. This is similar to the 
Australian plan of July, 1930. 
bodies are expected tq share with 
State in having the first call on the do- 
minion exchange pool. 

“A new economy commission 
appointed shortly and further serious re- 
Striction of imports is anticipated.” 

A further cable states that, effective 
Jan. 1, 1932, New Zealand exporters of 
goods for sale overseas will be required to 
obtain an export license from the col- 
fector of customs. 
















































Speaker Garner said he will form his | 


| 





| 


what program will be agreed to, what|“wholly inadequate to meet the fiscal sit- 
items for instance will enter into the tax) uation” of the Government. 


| 


number of ways in which more revenue | 


leader of the Senate, and himself have | 
been empowered to call a meeting at any | 


Prediction that American exporters to, 


increased import restrictions early in 1932, 


exports into one pool in order to meet all} 
oversea government requirements without | 


Local | 
the | 


is to be| 


| $2,000,000,000 in central gold reserves was 
somewhat more than matched by the to- 
tal output of gold from the mines during 
the same period; and had these been the 
only two elements in the sjtuation, there | 
would have been nothing particularly sur- 
prising about it. But Kitchin had counted 
in his forecast upon a heavy absorption 
of the newly mined gold in two directions 
He knew that a substantial amount taken 
annually by the industrial arts and he 
knew that from time immemorial India 
had regularly absorbed large amounts of 
the metal in the hoards of its princes 
and its peasants. He overestimated con- 
siderably the amounts that would be 
taken in these ways, for he had just wit- 
nessed huge purchases by India in the 
period when the world was suffering from 


To Increase Revenue 
Declared Inadequate 


Broadening of Income Tax 
Base Is Needed, Asserts 
Mr. Mills in Criticizing | 
Taxation Program 


The tax revision program outlined by 
the majority leader of the House, Repre- 
sentative Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, 
Ill., was declared by the Acting Secre- | 
tary of the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, in 
a prepared statement, Dec. 29, as being 








[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 








Trade Developments 
Unfavorable in Japa 


It will not 
provide the necessary revenue, Mr. Mills 
said, and will fail in the end to accom- 
plish the purpose which the Treasury con- 
siders necessary, namely, avoidance of | 


heavy borrowings. i , = i 4 
Mr. Mills declared that the time had Drop in Exchange Offsets 
come for the American people to deter- Price Increases, Com- 
merce Department Told 


mine the question “resolutely to put their | 
financial house in order.” It was his opin- 
ion that the program advanced by Mr. 
Rainey failed to go far enough in estab- 
lishing the required sound basis, The 
statement follows in full text: 


Nature of Program 


The morning papers of Dec. 29 report 
that the leaders of the opposition have 
finally decided on their tax program. Un- 
der this program there is to be no broad- 
ening of the income — base. There is 
to be no return to supplementary excise | : se - sieaciiials Akane 
taxes along the lines of the 1924 act. The | ond’ Eekale See ge eel tne aoe 
increased taxes are to be confined t0| improvements, although adverse influences 
higher surtaxes on larger incomes and tO) are apparent in Poland, Belgium and The 
increased estate taxes. | Netherland East Indies, the Department 

The outstanding defect in such a pro-| stated. 
gram is that it is wholly inadequate to The statement follows in full text: 
meet the fiscal situation. Despite the optimism regarding ‘ong | 


With a prospective weakening of the yen 
exchange, declining silk prices, and 
marked advance im food and general com- 
modity prices, the present developments 
in Japanese business are “largely unsatis- 
factory, despite a noticeable optimism be- 
cause of future economic prospects, ac- 
cording to cabled and radioed advices 
made public Dec. 29 by the Department 
of Commerce. 





Meeting the Deficit term prospects of Japanese business, | 
The deficit for the fiscal year 1932 is Present developments are largely unfavor- | 
estimated at $2,123,000,000. It is esti- | able. 


General commodity prices, particularly 
of foodstuffs, showed marked advances in 
|} Japan during the past week. 

The rise in rice prices makes further 
government purchases improbable. In- 
creased rayon yarn prices offset the de- 
cline in exchange, nullifying anticipated 
export advantages. Declining silk prices 
|are very disappointing. 


mated that current collections from indi- 
vidual income taxes during the calendar 
year 1932 will not exceed $300,000,000, of 
which a little more than half will be col- | 
lected during the fiscal year 1932. Of this 
estimated amount, approximately $210,- 
000,000 is from surtaxes. 

If we should increase surtaxes by 100 
per cent, we would collect only about 
$200,000,000 additional during the calendar 
year 1932, and probably the amount would 
be considerably less. Even if we should 
triple the surtax rate on incomes over 
$100,000, which would mean a 60 per cent 
maximum rate, we would, even from a 
theoretical standpoint, collect only an ad- 
ditional $120,000,000 during the calendar 
year 1932. Only half of these amounts 
would be available during the present 
fiscal year to lessen an estimated deficit 
of $2,123,000,000. 

Large Incomes Decrease 

It may be disappointing to realize that 
| there is so little profit in “soaking the 
rich,” but the truth of the matter is that 
the large incomes are no longer there and 
cannot, therefore, be made to produce the 
needed revenue. The number of incomes 
of $100,000 and over fell down about 16,000 


| 


| 


the United States 20,000,000 yen ‘yen 

37 cents) in gold on Dec. 24, making the 
total gold shipments since the goid em- 
bargo 50,000,000 yean, according to a cable 
from Commercial Attache H. A. Butts, 
| Tokyo, to the Department of Commerce. 
On Dec. 22 the Bank of Japan's note is- 
sue was 1,184,621,000 yen and its specie 
reserve was 489,495,000 yen. 

The immediate outlook 
yen exchange will weaken. The Depart- 
ment of Finance has issued exchequer 
notes to the amount of 80,000,000 yen at 
6.2 per cent, due on Jan. 18. No impor- 
tant disturbances are anticipated over the 
year-end settlements. 

There is little evidence of depression in 
Shanghai, China, and trade in the mid- 
Yangtze valley region has 
greatly since the recession of flood waters. 


indicates that 


[Continued on Page 3, Column §.] [Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


| Industries Are Shown to Absorb 
Most Children Seeking Employment 


The Department of Commerce is just in| 
receipt of the fotlowing cable from its | 


N OST children between 14 and 17 
-~" years of age who are granted cer- 
tificates for regular employment turn 
to the manufacturing and mechanical 
industries, Grace Abbott, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, points out in her 
annual report to the Secretary of La- 


public messenger and delivery service, 4 
per cent were employed in offices, and 4 
per cent entered miscellaneous occupa- 
tions. The percentage entering manu- 
facturing and mechanical occupations 
and mercantile and office work did not 


| 


bor for the fisca: year, just made qiffer materially from that in 1928 and 
public. i 1929, but a slightly larger percentage 
Information on 30,154 children be- 


entered domestic and personal 
in 1930 than in 1929 
with 10.) 

The proportions entering different oc- 
cupations varied with community oppor- 
tunities and with the child labor law 
requirements for different types of work. 


service 


tween 14 and 15 years of age in 14 States (14 as compared 


and in 52 cities of 19 other States shows 
that 42 per cent entered these indus- 
tries. Information on 24,887 minors be- 
tween 16 and 17 years of age shows that 
34 per cent likewise entered manufactur- 


ing and mechanical industries. That | The largest proportion of young work- 
part of the report dealing with the oc- | ers entered the manufacturing and me- 
cupational dStribution of children hav- | chanical industries in nine States and 
ing certificates of employment follows nine cities outside these States, in 
in full text: which 14,730 children in all received 
| Information concerning the kinds of certificates; mercantile occupations 
work for which children 14 and 15 years claimed the largest proportion in two 


of age were first given certificates for 
reguiar employment in 1930 was re- 
ceived for 30,154 children in 14 States, 
52 cities in 19 other States, and the 
District of Columbia. Forty-two per 
cent entered manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries, 24 per cent mer- 
cantile occupations, 14 per cent domes- 
tic and personal service, 13 per cent 


States and 14 cities; public messenger 
and delivery service in one State, ten 
cities, and the District of Columbia; and 
domestic and personal service in one 
State and 15 cities. 

Relatively more girls than boys 14 and 
15 vears of age (48 as compared with 


| 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 4) . 





229,530 for 318 projects in 40 States and 
the District of Columbia, according to a 
statement Dec. 29 by the President’s Or- 
ganization on Unemployment Relief. The 
| Statement follows in full text: 


awards amounting to $28,229,530 were re- 


ported to the Public Works Section of the 
President's 
ment Relief last week, it was announced 
today (Dec. 29) by Fred C. Croxton, As- 
sistant Director. 


the total of contract awards reported since | 
Dec. 1, 1930, to $2,854,131,245. 


tract awards 
318 projects in 40 States and the District 
of Columbia, and includes Federal, State, | 
county 


ply, hospitals, and other types of public | 


Solar System Began 
With Splitting of Star, 
Navy Scientist Asserts 


jand planetary system, Dr. Ross Gunn, phys- | 


‘depreciated currencies and India and the | an enormous liquid star more than twice 


Nj ca! analysis, Dr. Gunn stated that other 
|planets similar to the earth and prob- 
jably as thickly populated with all kinds 
}of life, aco 
in the universe.” 


| dence,” he told the gathering of astrono- 


q 
| 


| star more than 





The Yokohama Specie Bank shipped to| netic forces exerted 
| Finally, the speed became such that the 


improved | vision of 


| 


| 
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WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1931 


Return to Gold Basis Abroad _ Building Contracts 
On Lower Level Is Predicted| #*ceed 28 Millions 


Awards 


Welfare Program | 
With Government. 
Direction Advise 


in Week for Public 
Projects Announced by 
President’s Group 


ONTRACT awards for public and semi- ed ot = ie oe 
‘public works last week totaled s28,-|5everal Charity Executives 
Tell Senate Committee 
Congress Must Finance 


Aid for Needy Persons 


Public and semipublic works contract 





Local Contributions 
Viewed as Inadequate 


Use of Term ‘Dole’ Objected 
To by Certain Witnesses as 
Liable to Confuse Publie on 


Nature of Relief 


“Federal relief, rightly handled, can 
serve as a magnet to galvanize and or- 
ganize the whole field” of unemployment 
relief, the Senate subcommittee of the 
|Committee on Manufactures, considering | 
| legislation (S. 262 and S. 174) to provide | 
| Federal relief, was told Dec. 29 by Paul 
U. Kellogg, editor of Survey Associates, 
New York City. 

Regarding irstances where aid will be | 
needed from outside a State, Linton B.| 
Swift, executive director of the Family 
Welfare Association of America, of New | 
York City, expressed it as his belief that | 
“such assistance cannot or should not | 
;come from any private national agency, 


Organization on Unemptoy- 


The addition of this amount brought | 


The amount of $28,229,530 worth of con- 
reported last week covers 





and municipal construction, | 
bridges, roads, streets, sewers, water sup- 


and semipublic projects. 


The list of projects announced by 
the Organization will be found in full 
tert on page 8. 


{nor through any national campaign for 
private funds, and it is a responsibility of 
| the Federal Government.” 


Need of More Funds | 


Jacob Billikopf, executive director of 
the Federation of Jewish Charities of 
Philadelphia. said the appropriation of | 
$250,000,000 and $375,000,000, as provided 
in the biils before the Committee, is a 
“very conservative’ estimate of the 
; amount needed. He said he had no spe- 
cific figure to suggest. 

Conditions in the various States to show 
possible need for Federal aid were out- 
lined to the Committee by Frank Bane, 
executive secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Public Welfare Officials, Wash- 


Dr. Gunn Differs With Ae- 
cepted Theories on Uni- 
verse in Address Before 
Astronomical Group 


Differing with accepted astronomical 
theories of the origin of the sun, earth 


icist of the Naval Research Laboratory, | 
told members of the American Astronom- 
ical Society in Washington Dec. 29 that 





ington, D. C. 

as big as our sun split in two, one half Public Contributions 
becoming the sun and the other half | = eee | 
shooting off into space. Smaller frag- | Allen T. Burns, executive director of | 
ments torn loose when the star broke | the Association of Community Chests and | 
formed the earth, other planets, and | Councils, New York City, said “it is impera- | 
moons, he said. jtive that local government funds be | 

Supporting his theory with mathemati- | forthcoming in more than _ twice the 


amount furnished by private contributions | 
and in more than twice the amounts sup- | 
plied last Winter from the public treas- | 
uries if the relief burden is to be ade-| 
quately carried on a basis of local 
sponsibility.” | 

Use of the word “dole” in connection 
with Federal relief was objected to by va-| 
rious witnesses. Mr. Kellogg expressed 
belief the term was being use to confuse 
the public mind. Mr. Swift asserted that | 
present relief is in effect a “dole,” that) 
“proposals for Federal aid have no rela- | 
tion to the establishment ‘de novo” of a 
dole,” and that a dole is a dole whether 
pirvate, State or Federal. 

Responsibility for Relief 

Karl de Schweinitz, executive director 
of the Community Council of Philadel- 
phia, stated, in response to questioning 
by Senator Costigan (Dem.), of Colorado, 
as to whether Federal relief should be 
extended, that relief normally is a neigh- 
borhood proposition, then a municipal 
matter, then a State question, and, finally, 
if there is no other way out, a problem 
for the Federal Government. 

“Those not favoring Federal 
the burden of proof resting on 
he said. 


“undoubtedly quite common a 


Accident Theory Denied 


“We may conclude with some confi- 
mers, “that the solar system did not re- 
sult from a colossal accident, as has been 
urged by some investigators, but it resulted 
from a definite, orderly and evolutionary 
plan which was largely guided by electric 
and magnetic forces.” 

An authorized summary of Dr. Gunn's 
address follows: 

Astronomers have generally believed 
that the earth and other planets were 
fragments of the sun, pulled away from 
it by the tidal action of another star 
passing close to the sun. The revolution 
of stars coming close to the sun exerted 
tidal action, it was thought, which pulled 
revolving fragments, one by one, from 
the sun. 

This theory is highly improbable, and 
according to it the existence of our earth 
was purely accidental. The new rotational 
evolution theory, on the other hand, sees 
in the solar system the natural conse- 
uence of a perfectly definite evolutionary 
plan. 





aid have 
them,” 


Cites Industry’s Duty 

Mr. Kellogg told the Committee at the 
opening of the hearing that “to my mind 
| the ‘great American dole’ is such unearned 
income as has been paid in 1931, as was 
paid in 1930, to American investors not 
out of the earnings of American industry 
in those years but out of accumulated 
surpluses. I'm for it.” 

Mr. Kellogg continued: “I'd put indus- 
iry’s responsibility toward the relief of 
unemployment first. It's only when we 
shall have made that responsibility fixed 
}and inescapable that we will arrive at a 
long range solution of the problem, for 
it’s within industry’s power to control 


Russian Oil Exports 
Cut American Sales |e are in the midst of an emergency, 


|now in its third and cumulative Winter, 
and the public can't dodge its responsibil- 
}ity to act through Government where in- 
dustry has failed to take time by the fore- 
lock, and where private charitable help 
falls short. 


Claims Liquid Star Split 
According to the new theory, a liquid 
twice as large as our 
sun was caused by winds blowing thou- 
sands of miles an hour to spin on its 
axis faster and faster as electric and mag- 
greater influence. 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 


Invading Germany and China, 
Says Commerce Department 


Russian petroleum exports are cutting 
heavily into American markets in Ger- 
many and are beginning to invade Ameri- 
can interests in China, the Minerals Di- 
the Department of Commerce 


Local Responsibility 
“It’s a sound principle for the public 
to begin with local responsibility. First 
the community, then the county, then the 


State, then the Nation But we can't 

¢ a ae , 
a wnite “oe . ts from the United | dodge responsibility at any point, first 
States fell com ae aay aunt of oe saaea ee last. And I believe the time has come 
= I - when we need real national leadership 


imports during the first eight months of | 
1930 to 43 per cent during the first eight 
months of this year, Russian imports rose 
from 11 per cent in 1930 to 18 per cent in 
1931, according to the announcement. 

October saw the arrival in China of a 
Russian shipment of kerosense said to be 
the first under a five-year agreement be- 
tween the Soviet and an independent 
Chinese petroleum company which form- 
erly purchased from the United States, the 
announcement says. The statements fol- 
low in full text: 

A shipment said to consist of 88,600 bar- 
rels of kerosense from Batum arrived in 
Shanghai ‘ate in October. This shipment | 
is said to be the first of a series of oil 
imports from Soviet Russia for the Kwang | 
| Wha Petroleum Company (Ltd.), an “a 
dependent Chinese company which form- 
erly obtained its supplies from the United | 


and action to stiffen and organize public 
|responsibility through Gevernment all 
down that line. We haven't done it. The 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 


‘Progress Shown 


MUTUAL interest among students 
and teachers of North and South 
America in each other's methods and 
subjects of education was disclosed in an 
account of the activities during 1930 
and 1931 of the Division of Intellectual 





States. It is reported to have closed an 
agreement with a commission agent for 
the Soviets for the sale of kerosene in 15 
Provinces of China for five years. 

So far in 1931, Germany's imports of 
petroleum products have shown a decided 
decline, amounting, for the first eight 
months of the year, to 18 per cent in| 
quantity and 37 per cent in value. Alto- 
gether, German imports of petroleum 
| products in the first eight months of 1931 
amounted to 2,090,000 metric tons, com- 
pared with 2,550,000 tons imported during 
| the corresponding period of 1930. Liquid 
products imported this year were 13,855,- 
975 barrels, compared with 21,272,848 bar- | 
rels in January-August of last year. This 
decline can not be ascribed to increased 
domestic production, as the addition to 
German output so far has been small, in 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.) . 


Cooperation of the Pan American Union. 

Government departments of education, 
individual educators, and club members 
made numerous inquiries of the Divi- 
sion regarding schools, correspondence 
courses, and similar topics, according to 
the statement, which was made public 
Dec. 29. 

In bringing about closer acquaintance 
among different peoples of the two con- 
tinents, the Division has arranged lec- 
tures, has sponsored the exchange of 
books for the blind, aided travelers, and 
given its attention to the interchange of 
professors and students, the Division 
explained. The full text of the Divi- 
sion’s account of its activities follows: 

During the year 1930-31, the furnish- 
ing of information on educational mat- 
ters continued to be the major task of 





| Federal 


been condemned by/ the direct selling in- 


Federal Trade Commission announced Dec. 
30. This has been added, at the industry's 









Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


‘Trade Rule Revised 


On Direct Selling 


Trade Commission 
Bars Exaggerations in Hiring 
Of Sales Persons 





Fe maseerating in advertisements to em-| 

ploy sales persons the earning possi- | 
bilities of any direct selting scheme has 
dustry as an unfair 


trade practice, the 


request, to the industry's previously adoped 
trade practice rules, the Commission 
stated. (The Commission's announcement 
of the rules adopted originally was pub- 
lished in full text in the issue of Sept. 19.) 

The announcement of the new rule fol- 
lows in full text: 

Upon request of the direct selting indus- | 
try the Federal Trade Commission has 
approved a rule to be added to the trade 
practice conference rules of the industry, 
which held a trade practice conference 
Oct. 11, 1929, in Dayton, Ohio. The rule 
approved by the Commission, is as follows: 

“Advertising for sales persons where the 
claims of earning power are exaggerated 
and misleading, is an unfair trade prac- 
tice.” 

This rule has been approved as one of | 
the Group I rules of the industry pertain- | 
ing to unfair methods of competition. 
When the rules of the industry were first | 
acted on in December, 1929, the Commis- | 
sion decline to approve or accept this rule. | 

The other Group I d Group II rules 
for the direct selling cOmpanies stand as} 
formerty. 


Study of 6-year Plan | 


| 


For Public Building | 
Is Nearly Completed 


Efforts to Time Public Works 


With Trade Cycles in Na-| 


tion Outlined by Employ- 
ment Stabilization Head 


The Federal Employment Stabilization 
Board has nearly completed its inquiries 
among construction agencies of the Gov- 
ernment designed to create a _ six-year 
advance plan for Federal buiiding proj- 
ects which will permit timing them with 
business cycles, D. D. Sawyer director of the 
Board in an address Dec. 29 before the 
American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, meeting in Washington. 

Since one of the benefits of long-range 
planning of. public works is in relieving 
unemployment, the Board is gathering the 
number of workers on Federal construc- 
tion so that forecasts can be made from 
contract awards of the number of men 
who will be given work, according to Mr. 
Sawyer. 

Fluctuate With Trade Cycles 

The address follows in full text: 

During the decades immediately pre- 
ceding the war no comprehensive plan to 
time pub*ic works with the business cycle 
had been adopted by any country. 

All the studies that have been made of 
trade cycles and variations in the volume 
of public works indicate that both have 
fluctuated, together. In other words, gov- 
ernments, generally speaking, have been 
as remiss in aggravating business cycles 
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President Urges 
Reorganization of 
Federal Services 


Consolidation of Bureaus 
And Government Fune- 
tions Would Be Construes 
tive Economy, He States 





Seeks Concentration 
Of Related Activities 


Enactment of Such Legislation 
Would Stand as Major Aec- 
complishment of Congress, 
Mr. Hoover Asserts 





President Hoover on Dec. 29 announced 
that it would be a major accomplishment 
of the present session of Congress if leg- 
islation were passed to provide for a gen- 
era: reorganization of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, including the consolidation of 
bureaus and Governiment functions, the 
elimination of overlapping activities and 
the curtailment of the growth of scattered 
agencies. 

The President stated orally that the 
most important single items in the reor- 
ganization program would be the consoli- 
dation of all construction activities in a 
public works administration and the con- 
solidation of all merchant marine active 


j ities into the Department of Commerce. 


Reorganization Long Advocated 

In the reorganization program lay the 
most constructive opportunity for Fed- 
eral economy, Mr. Hoover added. For 10 
years, the President said, he had recom- 
mended reorganization in his public ad- 
dresses, reports and in his messages to 
Congress. As an example of the econo- 
mies that might be effected, the President 
cited the consolidation of veterans’ activ- 
ities into the Veterans’ Administration 
with an administrative saving of between 
$10,000,000 and $15,000,000 a year. 
| The President's announcement follows 
in full text: 

“The most constructive direction for 
economy in Federal expenditure beyond a 
rigid reduction of appropriations and the 
resolute opposition to new appropriations 
lies in the consolidation of Government 
bureaus and general reorganization of the 
Federal Government. I have recommended 
this reorganization in public addresses, re- 
ports and messages to Congress through- 
| out the past 10 years. 


Emphasized in Messages 


“T particularly emphasized this necessity 
as the basis of constructive economy in 
my message to the second session of the 
7ist Congress. I again referred to it in 
the message to the third session of that 
Congress, and in my message to the pres- 
ent Congress I again traversed the sub- 
ject. Some of my recommendations have 
been carried out, the most notable one 
being the consolidation of all veterans 
activities into the Veterans Administration, 
As a result, General Hines reports that 
we are saving somewhere from ten to 
fifteen millions a year in this service alone, 

“Outstanding amongst these reorganiza- 
tions would be consolidation of all cone 
struction activities of the Government un- 
der an Administrator of Public Works to 
serve all the departments. Other cases 





as individuals. Physical improvements 
were hurried to completion during the 
periods of boom and but few were under- 
taken during periods of trade depression. 
This resulted in governments bidding 
against industry for labor and materials 
when these were scarce and high-priced, 
and as a corollary the municipa? and Fed- 
eral governments were forced into a pro- 
gram of “made” work to relieve unemploy- 
ment during hard times. 

The cause of this unfortunate condi- 
tion has been the presentation of what 
at the moment seemed a necessity rather 
than cold analysis applied to a definite 
program of projects schedules years ahead, 

Planning in Advance 

The world-wide slump which followed 
the war brought to the front advocates of 
planning public works in advance. Grad- 
ually the arguments of proponents of help- 
ful Yegislation had its effect on the public 
mind. It 
Federal Employment Stabilization Board, 
composed of four Cabinet members, with 
a staff, to plan Federal public works six 
years in advance. 
powered to advise the President on the 
trend of employment and business condi- 
tions so that public enterprises may be 
released during the declines in business. 

The Board can wel: be likened to a 
taboratory where this new experiment in 
planing public work years ahead may well 
be analyzed for not only the benefit of Fed- 
eral authority, but also as an 
to smaller political subdivisions. 

The legislation contemplates three major 
activities which will be treated in some 
detail. 

The act imposes the duty of preparing 
in conjunction with the construction 
agencies of the Government a_ six-year 

’ 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.) 
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in F ostering 


Cultural Ties in Western World 


the Division. Articles on various phases 
of education were published in the 
monthly Bulletin, and many specific re- 
quests for these were received from 
Latin American educators who had seen 
them mentioned in the press. Numer- 
ous inquiries on a great variety of topics 
were made by government departments 
of education—national and provincial— 
and by individual educators in all the 
American republics. 

Among the subjects on which infor- 
mation was most frequently sought were 
the education of women in Latin Amer- 
ica, in which many students and club 
members in the United States are in- 
terested, and the quality of instruction 
given in certain widely advertised courses 
in automobile mechanics, electricity and 
kindred subjects, many of which are 
given by correspondence. In order to 
prevent Latin American students from 
being misled by exaggerated statements 
made in advertisements, a press release 
was prepared offering the services of the 


(Continued on fage a Column ¢.1 - 


resulted in the creation of the} 


The Board is also em- | 


example | 


are the consolidation of all merchant ma- 
rine activities into the Department of 
| Commerce; the consolidation of the con- 
| Servation activities of the Government; of 
j the Public Health Services, of educational 
activities and numerous other groups on 
the same major purpose under single 
| headed responsibility. Such action would 
|result in the elimination of many expen- 
| Sive agencies and overlap resulting in very 
|great economies. These economies would 
run into many millions. 
Other Economies Cited 

“In addition to the actual economy by 
;concentrated administration and elimina- 
tion of overlap, further great economies 
would be brought about through the cur- 
tailment of the self-expanding capacity 
of scattered bureaus which could be much 
better controlled if they were grouped to- 
gether. It would enable policies in cons 
nection with different Government activie 
ties to be better developed and better di- 
rected. 

“The subject is an old one and now that 
economy absolutely must be the first order 
in Government it is an appropriate time 
for Congress to take up the question and 
bring it to conclusion. Such action would 
comprise a major accomplishment of the 
present session of Congress.” 

The President stated orally that the 
Government has 10 different agencies en- 
|gaged in construction activities at the 
|present time. “They are scattered over 
the entire country,” he said, “and each of 
them has a headquarters in Washington 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) 





Special Stamp Issue 
» For Olympic Games 


Will Be Placed on Sale Throughs 
out Country on Jan. 26 


Announcement was made by Postmaster 
|General Brown today that a special 2- 
cent postage stamp will be issued in honor 
;of the International Olympic Winter 
Games to be held at Lake Placid, N. Y., 
|in February, 1932. 

The stamp will be printed in red ink. 
| Across the top of the stamp in a straight 
line are the words “United States Postage” 
}in white Roman, and directly below in 
| White Gothic lettering is the wording “III 
| Olympic Winter Games.” 

The central design is a representation of 
a ski jumper in action, in the position of 
descent from right to left, with a back- 
ground formed by a snow-covered moun- 
tain landscape and overcast sky. Across 
the base of the central design in two lines 
|in dark Gothic lettering appear the word- 
jing “Lake Placid New York” and the 
dates “February 4-13, 1932.” In each 
lower corner is a large white numeral 
“2”. Extending across the bottom of the 
stamp between the numerals are the words 
“Two Cents” in white Roman. 

The new commemorative stamp will be 
| first placed on sale at the post office in 
Lake Placid, N. Y., on Jan. 25, 1932, and 
at other post offices and the Philatelic 
Agency, Washington, D. C., beginning 


Jan. 26.—Issued by the Post Office Déa 
partment, 
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~ In Russian Wheat 


And Cotton Trade 


Exports to Become Less Im-| 
Federal Econo- 


portant, 
mist Tells Farm Economic 
Association 


‘ 


While some increase in Russian ex- 
ports of cotton and wheat is to be looked 
for, these commodities may become de- 
éreasingly important in Russian exports 
over a period of years, Mordecai Ezekiel, 
assistant chief economist of the Federal 
Farm Board, told the American Farm 


Economic Association now in session in 
Washington, D. C. 

« “Eventually, we may hope, she will be 
able to keep more at home to feed and 
clothe her people better than heretofore, 
he said. He discussed European compe- 
tition wifh American farm products. 

Sees Increased Competition 


Mr. Ezekiel asserted that competition 
involves all factors affecting the sale of 
our products abroad. 
must be considered as well as supply, 
so must restrictions which shut us ou 
from foreign markets. 

“Economic nationalism has been inten- 
sified since the war, especially in Europe. 
The war created many new boundaries, 
stimulated nationalistic egotism and led 
to desires for self-sufficiency. Recent de- 
clines in prices intensified protective ef- 
forts. Abandonments of the gold standard 


and 
t 


erected further barriers against imports. | 


Restrictions on import trade are espe- 


cially marked in agriculture, he declared. | 

“Before restrictions on wheat trading 
went into effect, wheat prices in Europe 
were generally in line with the Liverpool 


markt, Now prices are generally main- 


tained well above Liverpool—slightly above | 


bushel are now 75 cent to $1 above the) 


‘Dele gate Ap pointed 
| To Arms Meeting 


‘Fourth Member of American 
| Delegation Is Named by 
| President Hoover 


The appointment of Norman H. Davis, 
former Undersecretary cf State, as a 
;member of the American delegation to 
the General Disarmament Conference to 


orally Dec. 29 by President Hoover, 


}named on the Commission. The others 
| are Gen. Charles G. Dawes, American Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, Senator Swan- 
son (Dem.), of Virginia, and Miss Mary 
E. Woolley, president of the Holyoke Col- 
| lege, of Massachusetts. 

| the President said that he might name 
|} one or two more members on the | elega- 


| tion. 2 
According to inférmation nade. avail- 





j 


able at the White House, Mr.sDavis, who 
served as Undersecretary of State under 
| President Wilson from 1820 t@ 1921, has 


|long been associated with devélopments 
| of international consequence. He was ad- 
| visor to the Secretary of the Treasury in 
| connection with foreign loans in 1917 and 
| in 1919 he was appointed Assistant Secre- 
| tary of the Treasury in charge of for- 
| eign loans. At the Versailles Peace Con- 
| ference he was financial ecivisor to Presi- 


Demand, he said,| dent Wilson. In 1927 he was a member of | 


; the American delegation to the Interna- 
| tional Economic Conference at Geneva. 
| His home is in New York City. 


Pennsylvania House 


_ Urges National Bond 





Resolution to Reduce State 
Employes’ Wages Voted 


in the exporting countries; materially | ‘ is 
above, in importing countries. In most Down; S udy of Cost of 
European countries, wheat prices per Governm ent Ordered 


world market price. 
Tow-world market 
duction have not served to reduce Euro- 
pean production. Overseas exporting 
countries, too, are helping their own wheat 
producers.” 

‘ Wheat Markets Cut Off 

".“With so much of the world wheat mar- 
ket cut off from the: usua? price influ- 


ences,” Mr. Ezekiel said, “it is easier to} 
gee how prices could have been forced 


down to such extraordinarly low levels. 
. “Livestock production has been expand- 
ing in Europe since the war, and compet- 
ing sharply with our pork exports. Even 
in cotton, world competition increased 
during the last decade. 

“Only fruits and nuts show increased ex- 
ports,” he exlained. 


those of a year ago. The upward trend 
in foreign demand has offset eve reduced 
purchasing power. 

“Russia require separate treatment. 
Communism is organizing a constantly in- 
creasing proportion of economic activity 
on the lines of a planful state socialism. 
In addition, it is introducing applied sci- 
ence generally in what previously was a 
#emimedieval country. Russia is attempt- 
‘mg the task of remaking a people, as 
‘well as building a new economic system. 
s Produces Raw Materials 
. “In spite of industrial progress, the U. 8. 
8. R. is still primarily a producer of raw 
materials,” he continued. “Wheat, lumber 
and oil must pay for the equipment and 
other industrial products she needs. She 
etill requires vast quantities of capital | 
goods, and much technical assistance. The 
world-wide declines in prices have made 
it more difficult for her to pay for them 
through raw material exports. 

“The collective farms are the key to 
future agricultural progress in Russia. 
This year they operated over half of all 
cultivated land. With the weather against | 
them, it is perhaps surprising they did 
even as well as they seem to have done, 


As a consequence, | 
prices from overpro- | 


“For both fresh fruits 
and dried, exports to date in 1931 exceed 


| Talbot 
| Governor Pinchot allowed to become a law 
| without his signature. 
— the demand is in the nature of a 
| test 
| measure. 


ing for the appropriation of $1,850,000 out |of light. He supposed that the radiations | 
|of the motor license fund to Philadelphia |are made up of corpuscles transporting | 
County for highway work in the county.|an energy inversely proportional to the 
|He said that the failure of the Legisla- | wave length of the light and showed that 
| ture to impose an emergency gasoline tax! the laws of the photo-electric effect can} 
will render it necessary to reduce to a|be readily deduced from 
minimum next Summer's road program in | pothesis. 


HarRISBURG, Pa., Dec. 29. 

The House last night adopted a resolu- 
tion memorializing Congress to float a 
| $5,000,000,000 bond issue for public im- 
| provements. There were 109 votes in favor 


}and that being a constitutional majority 
no tabulation was made of those opposed. 

The House voted 135 to 33 against a 
resolution to reduce salaries of State em- 
| ployes. Representative Spangler, who of- 


;saved from $3,300,000 to $3,500,000. It 
| proposed to reduce salaries of $2,000 or 
less by 5 per cent and larger salaries by 
10 per cent, and was to have been effec- 
| tive only during 1932. 


Government Costs Studied 


Both branches adopted a resolution pro- 
| viding for an investigation of the cost of 
operating the State government and to 
| ascertain which activities of the Common- 
| wealth may be safely discontinued. The 
| inqury is to be made by a joint legislative 
|committee created in 1929 and continued 
| by the 1931 regular session to devise ways 
and means of financing the government. 

The Dauphin County Poor Board has 
made formal demand upon the State Wel- 
fare Department for $208,000 of the relief 
| fund provided under the provisions of the. 
$10,000,000 relief measure which 


It was announced 


of the constitutionality of the 


Highway Appropriations 
The Governor has vetoed a bill provid- 


rural Pennsylvania. 


Governor Pinchot also vetoed a bill to 


| appropriate $500,000 to the City of Phila-}on the one hand there was a class of 


after the drastic change from individual | delpha for maintenance and repair of city 


Peasant farming. 
“Over a term of years, wheat and cot- | 


ton may become decreasingly important as| adopted a resolution to adjourn sine die |other ha 
at noon De 
exports from recent levels is to be looked | ——-—— 


Russian expprts. Some increase in her 
for, however, and it is hard to tell yet 
when the turning point will be reacehd. | 

“Competition on foreign markets will} 
continue keen. Severe restrictions 
trade may continue or increase so long 
prices remain low or declining. 


On| the foot is being 
48/ position and that the weight is being | terms of a wave length, which is foreign 


| streets. 


Both Senate and House last night 


c. 30. 


for wearing down of the inner border of 
the sole and heel. These are signs that 
held in an abducted 


borne on the inner side of the foot in- 


».“Agricultural exports do not bulk large! stead of the outer. 


in foreign trade,” he added. “We may) 
be able to strike a balance by reducing | 


manufactured exports. The trend foward | fy 


the establishment of American-owned fac- 
tories abroad is a step in this direction. | 
Our own foreign trade may tend to nar- | 


Proper Fitting of Feet 
The proper fitting of the feet consists, 
rst of all, in learning the size shoe re- 
quired. This can easily be determined at 
any good shoe store equipped with foot- 
measuring devices. Once the measure- 


1ow to trading our farm exports for raw|ment of the foot has been established it 


material imports from Asia 


Tropics.” 





Health Service Urges 
Care in Fitting Shoes 


Effects of Improper Footwear 
On Health Are Shown 
Properly fitting shoes, for the sake of 


the feet and the disposition, should pre- 
sent no problem to the purchaser of foot- 


and the|is of utmost importance’that the required 

|size of shoe be insisted upon and that 
;none other than that size be accepted. 
| Stores which attempt to sell shoes that 
}are not correct for the foot but which 


“feel all right” on soft rugs are not the 
proper trading places for those whose 
feet demand the right sized footwear. 
Meny enterprising stores give courses in 
shoe fitting to their clerks. 

There are many cases, however, where 
the foot has already become so affected 


|that a definite measurement and size of 


shoe can not be readily established. It 
is well, in such instance, for the individual 
to have an examination by a qualified 
orthopedist who can prescribe treatment 


| be held at Geneva Feb, 2 was announced , 


Mr. Davis is the fourth member to be | 


nm announcing Mr. Davis’ appointment, | 


Issue of Five Billion 


| fered the resolution. said it would have) 
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New Knowledge | 
Of Elements Near, 
Scientist Believes 


Similarity of Matter and) 
Light Simplifies Concep- 
tion of Nature, Declares 
Smithsonian Physicist 


Discovery that matter and light are 
much more similar than has been supposed 
| will’ give to science new knowledge ot 
composite bodies and elements, according 
to Dr. Louis de Broglie who writes on 
“Waves and Corpuscles in Modern Phys 
ics” in the recently released annual report 
Lof the Smithsonian Institution. 

“Light is formed of waves and corpuscles 





| so closely bound together that they behave 
as two complementary aspects of reality,” 
| he points out, “‘Light waves and the cor- 
;puscles of matter are intimately con- 
| nected. As matter seems to be formed of 
protons and electrons, we see that matter, 
like light, is made of corpuscles and 
waves.” 
Corpuscular Theory Questioned 

A summary of the article follows: 

The study of the properties of matter 
has led physicists to think of it as formed 
| of little corpuscles—electrons and protons. 
| Various assemblages of these corpuscles 
| form the atoms of the 92 simple elements, 
|from these are formed the composite 
| bodies; in turn, from the latter is made 
|all matter, which therefore is composed 
| of corpuscles of known mass and charge 
|and which in their movements obey the 
laws of classical mechanics. 

However, when we consider movements 
taking place on a very small scale, the 
corpuscles seem incapable of making most 
the movements which the laws of 
‘classical mechanics would authorize. They 
can take only certain quantized paths. | 
This odd circumstance warns us that it} 
is doubtless insufficient to consider the, 
ultimate elements of matter, the electrons 
tor example, as being merely small cor- 
puscles. This manner of considering the 
electrons must be modified and com- 
| pleted in a way suggested by certain light | 
|phenomena. Accordingly we must turn) 
our thoughts to some phenomena con- | 
|cerning light. 
| Light which comes to our eyes from the 
;Sun or the stars has traversed immense 
space where matter is absent. Light 
| passes without difficult through a vacuum 
'and, differently from sound, is not bound | 
up with matter. Our conception of the 
pnysical world therefore will not be com- 
plete unless another phenomenon inde- 
pendent of matter be added to it, namely, 
light. 


New Phenomena Studied | 

ThirtY years ago no one questioned the | 
undulatory theory of light. Since then 
bitherto unknown phenomena have come | 
to light produced by radiations which did | 
not appear to be explainable except by the} 
{corpuscular theory. The principal one of 
these phenomena was the photo-electric 
| effect. Here are its characteristics: When 
| we illuminate a piece of matter a metal, 
|for example, with either light or X-rays, 
this piece of matter emits electrons, 
moving more or less. rapialy. A 
study of this phenomenon showed that} 
the velocity of these expelled electrons 
| depends only on the wave length of the 
incident light or X-rays and the nature 
of the matter upon which. this radiation | 
|falls. It does not depend upon the in- 
tensity of the radiation. Only the num- 
ber of emitted electrons depends upon that 
intensity. 

Further, the energy of the expelled elec- 
}trons varies inversely with the wave 
| length of the incident wave. Einstein, re- 
| flecting upon this phenomenon, saw that 
in order to explain it, it would be neces- 
| Sary to return to a corpuscular structure 





such an hy-| 


| And so it came te pass that the phys- 
icists were much embarrassed, because 





|phenomena, the phenomena of interference | 
and diffraction which indicated that light | 
|must be made up of waves, and on the 
nd there was the photo-electric | 
|phenomenon, as well as other evidence, 


: -| which as insistently indicated that light 
|shoe for bulging on the inner side and|™ust be made of corpuscles or “photons” 


as they are now called. 
The new corpuscular theory of Einstein 
| defines the energy of a ‘ight corpuscle in 


2 the idea of a strictly corpuscular radia- | 
| tion. 

| The experiments of Davission and 
Germer, of G. P. Thomson, of Ponte, and 
| of’ others, have proved that the electron 
|is not simple corpuscle; it is at the same 
| time a corpuscle and a wave. It is doubt- 
less the same case with the proton as all 


recent experiments seem to prove. As mat- | 


| ter seems to formed of protons and elec- 
| trons; we see that matter, like light, is 
|made of corpuscles and waves. Matter 
|and light thus appear to be much more 
| similar than we had supposed only a very 
short time ago when we considered mat- 
ter as being composed of corpuscles only. 


Undulatory mechanics has thus embell- | 
| penditures that have been in progress with 
Further it has led us to predict | close to $5,000,000,000 a year for the past 
interference and diffraction phenomena | two years. 


ished and simplified our conception of 
Nature. 


| with electrons. One can say then that 
an important step has thlus been taken 
along the road which little by little leads 
|the human mind to a more exact knowl- 


wear if the wearer is more concerned | to bring the feet into a healthy condition. | edge of the secrets of Nature. 


about comfort than the gratification of 

rsonal vanity and takes the trouble to 
earn the necessary facts about foot needs, 
according to-a recent oral statement at 
the Public Health Service. 

There is no valid excuse for “tight-shoe 
phobia,” it was declared, yet few persons 
escape the malady. Practically 
discomforts can be traced to ill-fittigg 
footwear, the ravages of which may last 
a lifetime and which not only are delete- 
rious to various organs of the body but 
also materially impair human efficiency. 

A study of one’s own foot requirements 
coupled with an insistence that those re- 
quirements be satisfied when purchasing 
new shoes would eliminate much of our 
foot trouble and consequent mental an- 
noyance, according to the service. which 
furnished further information on the sub- 
ject as follows: 

Modern society places a greater strain 
on the feet than nature intended them 
to bear. Our feet are called unon by our 
occupation and mode of dress to function 
under unfavorable conditions resulting in 
weakening and impairment and not in- 
frequently in complete breaking down. 
This was brought out in marked degree 
by the large percentage of weak and de- 
formed feet found among the drafted men 
in the late war. 

Internal Effects 
It should be remembered that nature 
meant us to stand and walk in such a 
ition that the heels are on the same 
evel as the toes. It is only then that our 
ture can be correct and our feet and 
legs develop in the nature’ wav. Hirh 
herls tend to make us fall forward, 


arch of the foot, shorten the muscles on 
the back of the calf and to disturb the 
relations of our internal organs. 


The effect of ill-fitting shoes on the con- 
dition of the feet is well known by ortho- | 
ts. When examining patients for cer- | 


from overstrained 


sym 
first inspects the 


arches, t 
f 
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Foyer and Senate Lounge in Capitol of Nebraska 





Among the many architectural features of the new Capitol of the State of Nebraska at Lincoln are the foyer 

and Senate lounge. The foyer, at the left, is lighted above on two sides by windows made of thin layers of 

onyx set in a marble grill; the marble mosaic floor leads to the rotunda; one of two solid red Italian marble 

columns 22 feet tall is shown. At the right is seen the Senate lounge, which has a vaulted ceiling of acoustic 
tile, with American walnut wainscoting, limestone fireplace and split-seam slate floor. 


Speaker Garner Predicts Tariff Revision Vote 0 Pechibteion 
And Tax Increase by This Congress In House Is Certain, 


Program Not Yet Formulated by House Majority, He 


Mr. Rainey Asserts 


Says; Mr. Collier Opposes Retraactive Taxation ws Moke Likely Be on 
Some Referendum Meas- 
ure Than on Modification, 


He Declares 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


“The only object of the account the taxes he must pay and that | 
|when taxes are made retroactive it puts 
j}him in a bad position. “I believe we 
{should not resort to retroactive taxation 
until we exhaust every other effort to pro- | 
;}duce the needed revenue,” Mr. Collier 
said. 

“I am still firmly of the opinion that 
there never will be any change in the 
oresent income tax exerptions,” he added. 
|He said he was not disposed to. propose 
any arbitrary figure of income at which 
the surtaxes increases should start, as “we 
do not know what the rates should be 
yntil we know precisely} how much money 
we will need after the Treasury has laid 
before the Committee its fiscal plan.” He 
said he believed, however, that the surtax 
increases might begin at about $20,000 to 
$25,000 and that the tax rates in the 
higher brackets should expand as the in- 
j comes are higher and higher. 


Speaker added. 
joint committee is to try to coordinate the 
work of the majority in the House, and 


the minority in the Senate. It is unoffi- 
cial and advisery only. It is for the pur- 
pose of our people in the House and in 
the Senate to talk over iegislative matters 
and coordinate and hurmonize legislative 
policies, which is good strategy.” 

Declaring the House majority revenue 
program has yet to be formulated, Repre- 
sentative Collier (Dem.), of Vicksburg, 
Miss., Chairman of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, stated orally Dec. 29 
that the surtax rates on incomes ought to 
be raised as high as can be done without 
forcing people to put their money into} 
nontaxable securities. He said he is not 
for cutting salaries. as the money that 
could be raised thereby while large by it- 
self would be inconsiderable compared to 
the aggregate revenue needed. 


Mr. Collier favored increases in higher | 


There is bound to be a vote in the 
House on the question of getting legisla- 
tion respecting prohibition at this session 
of Congress, Majority Leader Rainey 
(Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill., stated orally 
Dec. 29. The test vote would be on the 
question of forcing some one of the hun- 
dred or more measures relating to a ref- 
erendum on repeal *of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, modification of the Volstead 
enforcement law in the interest of light 


posal out of the House Committee on Ju- 
diciary, where they are resting on the 
|Committee’s calendar without plans for 


Wider Surtax Increase 


wines and beer or other modification pro- | 


|rily to the field of State taxation, but | 


| 
| tures, however, woul 
; considerable proportion of what is needed, 


income brackets, levy of a gift tax and 
increase of the estate or inheritance taxes. 
He opposed lowering of present income 
exemptions, opposed a general sales tax, 
objected to retroactive taxation excent 
after exhaustion of every other effort to 
produce revenue and was noncommittal 
on the question of rcpeal of the capital 
gains and losses provision of the present 
tax law. He opposed restoration of a tax 
on capital stock. 

He said he would not like to have to 
resort to excise taxes such as a tax on 
automobiles, because they belong prima- 


that the Federal Government might have 
te resort to excise taxes in view of the 
present plight of the Treasury. 

He said the Committee will have to rely 
largely on the figures of the Treasury re- | 
garding the fiscal condition of the Gov- | 
ernment and the Administration’s revenue 
raising program would be given weight in 
the consideration of legislation but that 
all suggestions and recommendations 
would be taken into account in the hear- 
ings and deliberations,of his Committee. | 


| itance or estate taxes. 


Mr. Collier Favors 


Retrenchment Policy 

He favored retrenchment in Govern- 
ment expenditures as far as practicable 
economy can be carried cut. He empha- 
sized, however, first thgt ihe tax program 
will not be designed to*create disturbance | 
in the legitimate business of the country 
and, second, that he is expressing only his 
individual views as one member of the 
Committee. Revenue legislation, he said, 
is nonpartisan and in the interest of the 
country as a whole. 

“There are only three ways to raise the 
$2,000,000,000 needed to meet the Treasury 
deficit,” he said. “They are (1) to levy) 
taxes; (2) borrow money to replenish the 
Treasury; (3) to exercise some kind of 
strict economy, in view of the large ex- 


“The paring of Government expendi- 
produce only an in- 


although the saving might be large as an 
}amount standing by itvclf. There must, 
however, be rigid economy and an avoid- 
} ance of all waste in expenditures in so far 
| as that can be carried out withcut result- 
ing in impairing the legitimate and neces- 
| sary functions of the Federal Govern- 
| ment.” 

“I am not strong for cutting sataries 

| of Government employes,” Chairman Col- 
| lier continued, “It may be that meny of 
| the larger salaries can be reduced some- 
|what. I do not know about that. But! 
while there might be a substantial sav- 
ing thereby, it would mean very much in 
the aggregate. But when you cut sal- 
aries and lay off people you are increas- 
ing the heavy burden on unempzoyment 
ahd decreasing to that extent the purchas- 
ing power of the people. 


Urges Increase in Tax 
On Higher Incomes 


“The main effort in tax increase legisla- 
tion must be in the direction of reaching 
the incomes insthe higher brackets. Speak- 
ing for myself only, I hope the increases 
in the higher brackets will not be to the 
extent of causing business disturbance. 

“We are in a different tax-raising posi- 
tion than we were several years ago. It 
was easier a few years ago to producé a 
given amount of revenue than it would be 
from the same bill today. People are less 
able to pay taxes now than they were in 
1924, for irstance. And whenever we find 
taxes reaching a height where it serious y 
interferes with the business of th2 ccun- 
cry we should rescrt to loans, preferably 
short-teerm loans.” 

Mr. Collier said he thought “retroactive 
taxes are unjust and might prove to be 
| very disturbing to business,” while Ma- 
jority Leader Rainey said retroactive taxes 
| are necessary to reach the business of this 
year. Mr. Collier said that a considerable 


| Part of a business man's budget takes into |from Japan. (Depart ot one) —————————————————Sw$0_0°—OOT39 0 





|of taxes. 


}to argument on that subject but he real- 


| been very recent.” 


Favored by Mr. Rainey 


Representative Rainey said that the 


}men with the incomes of from $17,000 a 


year to $55,000 have not sought reductions 
He said he believed the pro- 
posed increased rates might begin in a 
small way at $15,000 or $17,000 incomes, 


|increasing with the larger incomes and | 
| with a very substantial rate on incomes 
jin excess of $55,000 to $70,000 upwards. 


Mr. Rainey also favors repeal of the cap- 
ital gains and losses provisions of the 
present law. 

Representative Collier said he was open | 


ized that the capital gains and losses pro- 
vision has not worked out as satisfactorily 
as had been expected when that part of | 
the law was agreed to by Congress. 

Mr. Coltier said he favors levying a gift 
tax and readjustment of the inheritance 
or estate taxes. Because of the credits go-| 
ing to the States that have inheritance 
taxes, the Federal Government, he said, is 
getting only about $40,000,000 out of the) 
$160,000,000 raised annually from inher-| 


“I am against the general sales tax,” | 


| Mr. Collier refaterated, “and I do not like 
|resorting to luxury taxes. 


Luxury taxes 
normally are in the province of the States | 
but of course we must take into consid- 
eration that the Treasury must reach out 
to produce all the revenue possible to meet | 
the deficit. I am opposed to a capital | 
stock tax, which is unfair to corporations. 
It is important to know that we collett 
$430,000,000 from the tobacco tax. We 
may have to go into the field of excise | 
taxes, such as a tax on automobites. I do} 
not like to if it can be avoided but we may} 
have to. Radio because of the newness of | 
the industry has not figrured in the past 
as a revenue source, Its development has 

| 
Suggests Sinking Fund 


Payments Be Suspended 


He said American business men gen- 
erally are willing to take chances in busi- 
ness profits as long as the Government 
lets them have a reasoinable part of what | 
they earn and in tax legislation Congress 
must be careful “to avoid forcing business 
to put its money into a stocking.” | 

Mr. Collier also stated that while he 
would not like the idea of temporary 
abandonment of payments into the sinking 
fund, he realized that when Congress 
must raise $2,000,000,000 of revenue and 
that “we are $3,400,000,000 ahead of our 
program in the sinking fund,” temporary | 
suspension of those payments would be 
better than the imposition of many taxes 
that have been suggested. 

Majority Leader Rainey said he is re- 
ceiving many anonymous letters advocating 
tax on short sales in the stock exchanges. 
Representative Sabath (Dem.), of Chicago, 
Ill., has advocated this form of tax. 

Majority Leader Rainey said there is 
certain to be some tariff measure, He 
'said it is possible that.Congress may au- 
thorize reciprocal agreements with for- 
}eign governments, subject to final action 
by Congress. It might, he said, make 
some provision for a tariff conference be- 
tween the United States and other powers 
and there might be some provision for the 
United States Tariff Commission, which 
has some powers in respect to flexible 
tariffs, to meet changing situations 
abroad. ¥ 

Mr. Rainey said he is opposed to lower- 
ing the income tax exemption basis in 
the present income tax law and added 
that on incomes of $65,000 a year or more 
Congress should go back to the World War 


wates. Ie caid the repeal he favored of 
the capitcl gains and losses provisions 
of the prescn, law should apply to the 


tax year of 1931. 


Copper Exports by Japan 
Japanese copper producers are reported 
to have completed a contract for the sale 
of 4,500 tons of copper to the Soviet 


Union, in addition to 1,500 tons which 
the Russian arranged last Summer to buy 


J 





action. 


Mr. Rainey said if he had his way he 
would bring up the subject immediately 
in the House to clear it in the legislative 
machinery. He said that under the new 
rules it would take the signatures of 145 
members to force action on the floor of 
the House and according to the leaders 
of the wet blocs in the House there are 
more than that required number to bring 
up the subject on the floor of the House. 
He said that there is a greater strength 


, in support of a referendum than there 
is for modification in favor of light wines 


and beer and that while some action is 


| likely, he doubted if both proposals could 


be considered. 
Representative Sumners (Dem.), of Dal- 


|las, Tex., Chairman of the House Com- 


mittee on the Judiciary, which held hear- 
ings without action on prohibition in the 
last Congress, stated orally that he be- 
lieves prohibition legislation should be de- 
ferred pending consideration of the meas- 
ures of great constructive importance in 
the present economic condition of 
country. 
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Solar System 
Began With Split 
| Of Liquid Star 


| , 
| Navy Scientist Differs With 
Accepted Theories of Uni- 
verse in Address to As- 
tronomical Group 


{Continued from Page 1.] 

| star broke into two pieces. One piece lite 
|erally skyrocketed its way toward an un- 
' known destination, and the other became 
our sun. 

When the tremendous speed caused the 
star to tear itself apart, many smaller 
pieces were broken off. One of these 
became the earth, and others became 
| similar planets, together with their moons. 


Observation shows that a little over one- 


| fourth of all the stars in the Heavens are 
| doubses—formed by the breaking in two 
of single, more massive stars. Consider- 


able study has been devoted to the mech- 
anisms acting in such a star, and it has 
been shown that two-star systems such 
as those observed will be formed if a 
|single parent star breaks Into two sec- 
tions as a result of rotating too rapidly 
on its axis. 


Other Plantes Torn Loose 


When the break occurred, tidal and cen- 
trifugal forces broke off smaller sectiens, 
|which cooled and formed the planets. 
| Almost immediately after the planets are 
torn loose, the same tida? and centrifu- 
| gal forces tore fragments from them which 
formed moons—one for each planet. All 
| this took place in a period of a few days. 
| When the solar system was formed it 
was very compact, the planets and their 
moons being close to the remaining half 
of the parent star. But as the other half 
of the star flew off into space, it pulled 
|the planets and moons with it for a 
considerable distance until its attraction 
'no longer was sufficient to drag them 
along. Thus the present open structure 
of the system is due to the original pres- 
ence of the lost so‘ar component. 


Believes Some Inhabited“ 
According to our theory, the moon was 
born from the earth shortly after the 
earth was born from the sun. The moon 
has receded to its present position as a 
direct result of tidal evolution. 


It seems clear that the solar system 
|resulted from a great solar catastrophe, 
and the planets were formed from the 
debris of that ever’. Many of these 
planets probably are much like our own, 
and are common in the universe. Al- 
though no one can say that they are 
or are not inhabited, it seems most likely 
that conditions on many of them must 
be comparable to those on the earth. 
Thus the solar system was formed. It 
was not a haphazard, accidental occur- 
rence, but an orderly and evolutionary 





plan which was guided largely by electric 
and magnetic forces. 
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PRESIDENT’'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Dec. 29, 1931 


9 a. m—Ogden L. Mills, Undersecre- 
tary of the Treasury, called. Subject af 
conference not announced. 

10;30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—H. S. Kissell, president o1 
the National Organization of Real Es- 
tate Boards, called to discuss the Pres- 
ident’s proposal to create a system of 
home loan banks, 

12:45 p. m.—John B. Creighton, vice 
president of the Davenport Mortgage 
Company of New York, called to pay 
his respects. 


1 p. m.—The Secretary of State, Henry 
L. Stimson, called to discuss departmen- 
tal matters. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
Secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 
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With Government 
Direction Advised 


Several Charity Executives 
Tell Senate Committee 
Congress Must Finance 
Aid for Needy Persons 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
executive arm of the Federal Government 
hasn’t done it. And it’s a hopeful sign 
that the legislative arm is trying its 
muscle.” ; 

Stating that he had recently been in 
Toledo, Ohio, Mr. Kellogg said that 
“Toledo’s plight can be traced back to the 
irresponsible hiring-and-firing policy of its 
biggest employing corporation. This had 
built up a swollen pay roll of 30,000 in the 
Spring, six months before the stock mar- 
ket crash, and dropped down to 3,000 or 
4,000 by Fall. leaving the community to 
hold the bag.” 

He declared that “unemployment insur- 
ance won't solve the main causes of busi- 
ness depression, and might not cover the 
mass unemployment of a crisis like this, 
but it would put a crimp in the reckless 
expansion of industry as in Toledo, and 
it would act as a break at the outset of a 
business recession. 

Predicts Burden Later 

“Long after business and employment 
pick up, the aftermath of social relief and 
rehabilitation will be with us. The peak 
of the load will come after and not before 
a turn for the better. 

“Charitable giving is not sufficient. Re- 
sources of hundreds of American munici- 
palities will be cramped for a long time 
to come because of their relief bills last 
Winter and this. Slowly we begin to real- 
ize that local taxation will not afford 
encugh money. In general my impression 
is that the States have failed to really 
grapple with the situation. 

“We enter 1932 without any adequate 
eppraisal by any national public or pri- 
vate body of what relief meeds are 
throughout the country or what relief re- 
sources are.” 

Cites Merits of Bills 

Mr. Kellogg praised the bills before the 
Committee, pointing out that they pro- 
vide “machinery for that first step of sur- 
vey ala appraisal. It ought to have been 
undertaken iast Summer,” he said. “You 
need to set up an agency with power to 
act in the situation as it uncovers it. 

“I’m for functioning through the States 
and as a second step strengthening their 
administrative machinery at this point of 
new and urgent stress 

“When you scratch the outcry against 
‘the dole’ you find that it merely echoes 
propaganda put out in high places, re- 
flects some childhood teaching, is a de- 
fense for the wealthy, or is a serious fear 
lest we undermine local responsibility, or 
set up a pork barrel thai will be worse 
than any we have known in pensions 01 
river and harbor appropriations. The first 
three objections are a mixture of dope, 
emoiion aad class interest. The last two 
ale subjecc to rational discussion, but they 
ignore the advances we have made in the 
technique of State aid and relief work. 

Advises Federal Action 

“To say that because there is danger in 
Federal relief, we should not use it, is like 
saying that because there are explosions 
in gasoline we should stick to horse-driven 
vehicles. Federal relief can be a leverage 
instead of a crutch. Federal relief, rightly 
handled, through the States and by direct 
action where needed, could serve as a 
magnet to galvanize and organize the 
whole field. I+ is entirely conceivable that 
rightly handled sugh an emergency Fed- 
eral-State project’ would permanently 
raise the level of public welfare adminis- 
tration throughout the country. 

“If hunger stalks this Winter,:a lot can 
be said for tapping the great stream of 
national income to buoy up what is a 
national emergency as truly as any war. 
The income taxation that it would call for 
would do least harm to business recovery, 
and the purchasing and providing power 
it would spread out would help that re- 








covery. 
“The question is not merely whether we 
do not need to fall back on the final 


trench line of Federal aid. The question 
is one of whether or not we supply na- 
tional leadership in uniting all these 
sources of succor into a common front of 
defense.” 

Conditions in Mining Areas 

Mr. Swift told the Committee of condi- 
tions ascertained by his organization in 
the coal mining areas of the Appalachians 
and of reports from other areas, includ- 
ing Georgia and Louisiana He urged 
the need of beginning now to think for 
1elief needs of the Winter of 1932-33. He 
said that if employment conditions should 
improve 25 per cent by next year, the 
need for relief probably will remain as 
great. 

Mr. Swift stated that, while on the 
average community chests were success- 
tul in reaching their goals, these goals 
do not reflect the total need. He told of 
increasing evidence of pellagra and tuber- 
culosis in the coai mining areas and said 
it is in many instances a question ol 
keeping body and soul together. 

He opposed the setting up of a compli- 
cated Federal machinery for the distribut- 
ing of relief, favoring rather administra- 
tion by local agencies already established 

Conclusions Offered 

Mr. Swift presented the following con- 
clusions: 

“In nearly all communities throughout 
the United States, standards of adequacy 
of relief giving have fallen progressively 
lower during the last two years, reaching 
a point in many communities where even 
a decent minimum of family health and 
well-being is no longer assured. The pay- 
ment of rents is being widely eliminated 
as a relief item. 

“This lowering of relief standards is ac- 
companied by, although not necessarily a 
cause or result of, a serious lowering of 
living standards. 

“The decrease in relief and living 
standards, the pressure upon relief agen- 
cies with inadequate staffs and resources, 
and the diversion of funds from other 
types of social agencies in order to pro- 
vide more money for relief, are seriously 
crippling all social services in many com- 
munities. 

Rise in Needs Cited 

“Attention should be called to the enor- 
mous rise in relief needs as reflected by 
comparative relief expenditures in the 
past two years and to the expectation that 


relief will continue to pyramid. At the 
same time that the resources of the 
unemployed are being exhausted, public 


and private resources are being progres- 
sively depleted. 

“The relief which is being given now 
irom private as well as from public sources 
in most American communities is in ef- 
fect ‘the dole, accompanied by most of 
the dangers to individual and public well- 
being which are commonly discussed in 
connection with this term. I wish to make 
clear our conviction as social workers 
that proposals for Federal aid have no 
relation to the establishment ‘de novo’ of 
a dole. A dole is a dole, whether it is 
given by an individual, a private chari- 
table agency, a city, a State, or the Fed- 


eral Government. It is a dole whether 
given in cash or in kind. 
“There are a number of communities 


which have or will soon have exhausted 


Not to Be Staged 


Head of Group Tells President | 
Aid Will Be Given in 
Cutting Expenses 


The proposed parade of veterans in| 
Washington on Feb. 5 to demand the full) 
payment of their adjusted compensation | 


certificates will not be held, John H. Fahey, | 
of Boston, Mass., national legislative 


| chairman of the Army and Navy Union of 


the United States, informed President 
Hoover at the White House on Dec. 29. 

Mr. Fahey, in announcing this oralty 
after his call on the President, added that 
he had told Mr. Hoover that he considered | 
it his “patriotic duty” to carcel the pa- 
rade to accede to the President’s desire to 
hold down Federal appropriations. 

The Army and Navy Union, Mr. Fahey 
said, will drop its demand for the payment 
of the remaining amounts of the veterans’ 
compensation certificates, but will seek 
additional funds to aid veterans’ widows 
amd orphans. Such appropriations would 
cost about $20,000,000 during the first two 
years, as against $2,000,000,000 required for 





employment relief. In some instances sup- 
plementation will be available from within 
the State; in other instances such sup- 
plementaion will have to come from out- 
side the State. I believe, for many rea- 
sons, they such assistance can not or 
should not come from any private na- 
tional agency, nor through any national 
campaign for private funds, and that it 
is a responsibility of the Federal Govern- 


| ment.” 


}In short, 


Mr. Burns’ Statement 

Mr. Burns presented the following state- 
ment: 

“Two hundred community chests hold- 
ing campaigns this Fall, have reported a 
total raised of $67,206,696, or 101.2 per 
cent of their goals. Only 179 of these 
chests can be compared with results of a 
year ago. Some chests are new this year 
and others have become more inclusive. 
These 179 chests show an increase in total 
raised of 14.4 per cent. However, chests 
will 
relief of families in their homes by 59 per 
cent. 


increase their allotments for direct! number of services now in the Depart-| 


President | 
Reorganization of 
Federal Services 


Urges 


Consolidation of Bureaus 
And Government Func-, 
tions Would Be Construc- | 
tive Economy, He States 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

none of which can be eliminated unless | 
all are placed under one head. We could} 
make great savings if we placed the mer- |} 
chant marine activities under the De-| 
partment of Commerce. I have referred 
to that a great many times in messages, | 
parti®ularly the consolidation into the 
Department of the merchant fleet. We) 
could make economies if we could consol- 
idate all conservation activities into one 
Department, all public health activities 
into one Department and all educational 
activities into another.” 


Eight Different Departments att 


The educational activities are now di- 
vided among eight different Departments 
of the Government, the President pointed | 
out. There are a great many activities | 
of the same general major purpose which | 
lie in all sorts of commissions and de- 
partments scattered all through the Gov- 
ernment, the President said. The value 
of consolidation does not lie alone in the 
elimination of overlapping, but in the for- 
mation of a single-headed control, Presi- | 
dent Hoover declared, adding that such 
an administration would curb expendi- 
tures and prevent the‘present self-growth 
of isolated agencies. 

He had recommended reorganization of 
the Government in three different mes- 
sages, but he will send additional informa- 
tion to Congress on the subject in a month 
or two after the major measures in the 
economic program have been disposed of, 
Mr. Hoover said. 

He added that the proposed public 
works administration would include a 


| ment of the Interior like the Boutder Dam 


“About 90 more chests have held cam-| 


paigns and have not yet reported because 
still working to complete their goals. 
When these results are in the total this 
Fall will be approximately $80,000,000. Some 
$0 chests will hold campaigns after Jan. 
i and will add another $20,000,000, mak- 
ing the tctal raised “by chests for 1932 
approximately $100,000,000. 

“In judging how far this $100,000,000 will 


go toward meeting the relief needs of the! 


country, several facts sholud be borne in 
inind: 
Judging Relief Needs 


work, light house construction now per- 
formed by the Department of Commerce, | 
prison building now done by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, rivers and harbors im- 
provement now performed by the War De- 
partment. 
Would Transfer Engineers 

The President said he did not propose 
to place actual military construction, in- 
cluding forts and navy yards, in the pro- 
posed administration. The Army engineers 
who aye now in charge of rivers and har- 
bors work would be transferred to th> pub- 
lic works administration to continue their 


“1, Community chests exist only in the! supervision of the same activities, the 


more resourceful and for the most part 
larger cities of the country. Hence I am 
not qualified to report on the smaller 
communities, especialw the single indus- 
try towns. and the resourceless regions 
where welfare work is not well organized. 
community chests represent the 
communities that ought to come nearest 
to caring for their own needs. 

“2. While the total raised by chests 
slightly exceeded their total goal, 47 chests 
lailed by 10 per cent or more to reach 
their individual goals: 

“3. Only 35 per cent of the total raised 
by chests will be spent on home relief of 
families. The other 65 per cent goes to 
such indispensible services as hospitals, 
visiting nursing, child welfare, crime pre- 
vention and provision against the misuse 
of the immensely increased leisure time. 

“4. The 59 per cent increase in relief 


| 
| 


atlotments which the chests this year are| 


able to make should be compared with 
the fact that relief expenditures in these 
communities are now averaging more than 
200 per cent of these of a year ago. There 
is no sign of abatement in these increased 
demands, amd so no prospect of sufficient 
private funds to meet them. 


Adequacy of Chests 

“5. Privately contributed funds, such as 
those given through community chests, 
constitute only 30 per cent of the total 
which communities spend for relief of 
destitution. The remaining 70 per cent 
comes from local government funds. These 
percentages are taken from investigations 
by the United States Children’s Bureau, 
the Russell Sage Foundation and the As- 
sociation of Community Chests and Coun- 
cils. It is imperative that these local gov- 
ernment funds be forthcoming in more 
than twice the amount furnished by priv- 
ate contributions and in more than twice 
the amounts supplied last Winter from 
the public treasuries if the refief burden 


| is to be adequately carried on a basis of 


their public and private resources for un-| 


tocal responsibility. 


“While each community chest leaders 


have given their support to the efforts of | 


local officials to secure relief appropria- 
tions, chests feel that there has been an 
absence of emphasis on this source of re- 
lief in the nation-wide publicity of this 
past Fall. Many chests report that even 
in their own resourceful communities this 
lack of adequate stimulation of loca! pub- 
lic relief resources may mean insufficient 
relief funds for the tota: needs of the 
present Winter.” 

Mr. Billikopf told the committee that 
in addition to unemployment as ordinarily 
cited there are millions suffering from 
“unemployment within employment.” that 
is, securing only a mere pittance of part- 
time work. 

Mr. De Schweinitz pointed out that 
unemployment had increased in Phila- 
elphia from 154,000 in 1930 to 238,000 in 
1931, that the number of families needing 
relief had gained from 3,000 to 43,000, and 
that it is estimated there are 56,000 fam- 
ilies in which no one is employed. In 
1925, the relief fund was more than $1,- 
000,000 whereas this year it was $9,000,- 
000, he said. 

Raymond F. Clapp, director of the Wel- 
fare Federation of Cleveland, Ohio, testi- 
fied that 15,000 families are now receiving 
home relief in Cleveland. The 1931 relief 
expenditure totaled $3,250,000, he said, 
while for 1932 it is estimated at from $6,- 
000.000 to $8,500,000 with only $3,775,000 in 


sight. He expressed the belief that a spe- 
cial session of the Legislature will be 
needed to provide retief 


Mr. Bane presented the following sum- 
mary of conditions showing possible need 
for Federal aid Dec. 22, 1931: 

Alabama: The general financial con- 
dition of the State is serious with a $20,- 
000,000 indebtedness. The bond issue for 
$25,000,000 for road building was defeated. 
Birmingham shows bad conditions. 

Arizona: The transient problem is most 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] 


Realty Boards Support 
President on Home Loans 


H. S. Kissell, president of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, told 
President Hoover at the White House on 
Dec. 29 that his association and many 
other organizaions were supporting the 
President's proposal for the creation of 
a system of ho:ne loan banks. 

Mr. Kissell said he offered the Presi- 
dent his cooperation and sought to as- 
certain in what way his organization might 
be helpful in securing the passage by 
Congress of legislation for the creation 
of such home loan banks. 

Mr. Kissell said he planned to confer 
with leaders in Congress with a view to 
urging speedy passage of the measure. 


President said. 

The President declared he could not esti- 
mate the possible savings involved in his 
proposal for reorganization of the Govern- 
ment. The savings made in the Vetcrans’ 
Administration was an indication of what 
might be expected, he said. 


Previous References 


The followlng references to reorganiza- 
tion of Federal Departments were made 
by President Hoover in his message to the 
Tist and 72nd Congresses: 

From the Message of the President to 
the First Session of the 72nd Congress: 

“Reorganization of Federal 


sages to the profound need of further re- 
organization and consolidation of Federal 
administrative functions to eliminate over- 
lap and waste, and to enable coordination 
and definition of Government policies now 
wholly impossible in scattered and con- 
flicting agencies which deal with parts of 
the same major function. I shall lay be- 
fore the Congress further recommenda- 
tions upon this subject, particularty in 
relation to the Department of the Interior. 
Theer are two directions of such reorgani- 
zation, however, which have an important 
bearing upon the emergency problems with 
which we are confronted. 

“Shipping Board: At present the Ship- 
ping Board exercises large administrative 
functions independent of the executive. 
These administrative functions should be 
transferred to the Department of Com- 
merce, in keeping with that single respon- 
sibility which has been the basis of our 
governmental structure since its founda- 
tion. There should be created in that 
Department a position of Assistant Secre- 
tary for Merchant Marine, under whom 
this work and the several bureaus having 
to do with merchant marine may be 
grouped. 

The Shipping Board should be made a 
regulatory body acting also in advisory 
capacity on loans and policies, in keep- 
ing with its original conception. Its 
regulatory powers should be amended to 
include regulation of coastwise shipping 
so as to assure stability and better service. 
It is also worthy of consideration that the 
regulation of rates and services upon the 
inland waterways should be assigned to 
such a reorganized board. 

“Reorganization of Public Works Ad- 
ministration‘ I recommend that all build- 
ing and construction activities of the Gov- 
ernment now carried on by many depart- 
ments be consolidated into an independent 
establishment under the President to be 
known as the “Public Works Administra- 
tion” directed by a Public Works Adminis- 
trator. This agency should undertake all 
construction work in service to the differ- 
ent departments of the Government (ex- 
cept naval and military work). The serv- 
ices of the Corps of Army Engineers should 
be delegated in rotation for military duty 
to this administration in continuation of 
their supervision of river and harbor work. 
Great economies, sounder policies, more 
effective coordination of employment, and 
expedition in all construction work would 
result from this consolidation.” 

Other Suggestions 

From the message of the President to 
the second session of the 71st Congress: 

“Departmental Reorganization: This 
subject has been under consideration for 
over 20 years. It was promised by both 
political parties in the recent campaign. 
It has been repeatedly examined by com- 
mittees and commissions—Congressional, 
executive, and voluntary. The conclusions 
of these investigations have been unani- 
mous that reorganization is a necessity 
of sound administration; of economy, of 
more effective governmental policies and 
of relief to the citizen from unnecessary 
harassment in his relations with a multi- 
tude of scattered governmental agencies. 

“But the presentation of any specific 
plan at once enlivens opposition from every 
official whose authority may be curtailed 
or who fears his position is imperiled by 
such a result: of bureaus and departments 
which wish to maintain their authority 
and activities; of citizens and their organ- 
izations who are selfishly interested, or 
who are inspired by fear that their favor- 
ite bureau may, in a new setting, be less 
subject to their influence or more subject 
to some other influence. 

Essntial Principles 

“It seems to me that the essential prin- 
ciples of reorganization are two in num- 
ber. First, all administrative activities 
of the same major purpose should be 
placed in groups under single-headed re- 
sponsibility; second, all executive and ad- 
ministrative functions should be separated 
from boards and commissions and placed 
under individual responsibility while 
quasilegislative and quasijudicia: and 
broadly advisory functions should be re- 
moved from individual authority and as- 


| to enforce the same. 


| have 


Depart- | 
ments: I have referred in previous mes-| 


Palisades of Mississippi Enclosed in Illinois State Park 


Soe 
¥ 


( N THE extreme northern end of the 
” western border of the State of Il- 
linois, just north of the City of Sa- 
vannah in Carroll County are the Pal- 
isades of the Mississippi River, formed 
by thousands of years of erosion. These 
headlands and cliffs, in the neighbor- 
hood of the area of Indian mounds, 
have been incorporated into a State 
Park under the supervision of the State 
Department of Public Works and Build- 
ings of Illinois. In these headlands, as 
described in “Parks and Memorials of 
the State of Illinois,” a publication of 


Senator Black Appointed Total Expenditure for Medical Care 


To Judiciary Subcommittee 


Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
Chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com- | 
mittee, announced orally Dec. 29 the ap- | 
pointment of Senator Black (Dem.), of | 
Alabama, to one of the subcommittees of | 
the Senate Committee on Judiciary which | 
is studying prohibitien measures, to take 


the place vacated by Senator Ashurst 
(Dem.), of Arizona. ; 
In this connection, Senator Ashurst is- 


sued a statement, which follows in full 
vext: 

tT voted for the Eighteenth Amendment, 
for the Volstead law, for the antibeer bill} 
and for all the appropriations necessary | 
I do not believe I} 
made any mistake in so voting. I have 
no time to waste in aiding those who are 
attempting to weaken or relax that 
amendment or those laws. It is a ridicu- 
lous waste of effort to attempt to relax 
or modify the prohibition laws. The peo- 
ple are looking for jobs, not jags. 


signed to boards and commissions. In- 
deed, these are the fundamental princi- 
ples upon which our Government was 
founded, and they are the principles which 
been adhered to in the whole de- 
velopment of our business structure, and 
they are the distillation of the common 
sense of generations. 

“For instance, the’ conservation of na- 
tional resources is spread among eight 
agencies in five departments. They suf- 
fer from conflict and overlap. There is 
no proper development and adherence to 


broad national policies and no central 
point where the searchlight of public | 
opinion may concentrate itse:f. These 


functions should be grouped under the di- 
rection of some such Official as an as- 
sistant secretary of conservation. The par- 
ticular department or Cabinet officer 
under which such a group should be 
placed is of secondary importance to the 
need of concentration. The same may be 
said of educational services, of merchant 
marine aids, of public works, of public 
health, of veterans’ services, and many 
others, the component parts of which are 


widely scattered in the various depart- 
ments and independent agencies. It is 
desirable that we first have experience 


with these different groups in action be- 
fore we create new departments. These 
may be necessary later on.” 
Chairman Cochran In Accord 
Accord with President Hoover’s views 
regarding the need of a general reorgani- 
zation of the executive departments of the 
Federal Government was expressed orally 
Dec. 29 by Representative Cochran (Dem.), 
of St. Louis, Mo., Chairman of the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- | 
tive Departments. The subject also was 
taken up during the Yast Congress and the | 
then Chairman of the Committee, Repre- 
sentative Williamson (Rep.), of Rapid 
City, S. Dak.. now ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee, advocated legisla- 
tion for the purpose and held hearings 
but without final action by Congress. 
Chairman Cochran said the Commit- 
tee will hold hearings, that the proposed 
legislation will be approached by the Com- 
mittee on a nonpartisan basis and that 
useless bureaus and commissions should 
be abolished without regard to the per- 
sonal element of retaining positions in 
the unnecessary offices that heretofore 
has proven the stumbzing block in get- 
ting congressional action. Both Mr. Coch- 
ran, as Chairman, and Mr. Williamson, 
as leading minority member of the Com- 
mittee, favor the proposal for a depart- | 
ment of national defense. 
Favors 
Chairman 
in full text 
I am in 


General Reorganization 


Cochran's written statement ; 
follows: 
agreement Wh President | 
Hoover that there should be a general, 
reorganization of the Government de- 
partments. The President in his message 
to Congress referred briefly to his plan. 
I personally talked with one of his secre- 
taries, Walter H. Newton, about 10 days 
ago and requested that he furnish me 
at his earliest convenience a more de- 
tailed statement as well as the draft of 
any bill that might be prepared. 

Every member of the Committee I have 
discussed the matter with is ready and 
willing to approve my plan for early hear- 
ings Personally I will insist that the 
question vf saving jobs for the faithful 
be eliminated. It is the desire to retain 
individuals in office that has impeded 
progress on reorganization in the past. 
Ever since I have ween a Member of 
Congress I have advocated reorganiza- 
tion of the Government departments. 
Useless bureaus and commissions should be 
abolished 

Defense Consolidation Views Asked 

As a further indication of my desire 
to cooperate, I 10 days ago requested the 
Departments of War and Navy to send 
their views to the Committee on the pro- 
posal to create a department of national 
defense, consolidating the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps. I hope the reply will be 
in the Committee room when the meeting 
is held on Jan. 7. I asked Mr. Newton for 
the information concerning the transfer 
of the Shipping Board to the Department 
of Commerce by that «late, advising k'm 
that hearings would be held at once if 
the data were received in time. 

So far as I am concerned, politics will 
be entirely eliminated. Every one will 
have an opportunity to be heard. I am 


;as anxious for action as the President. | 


the State Department of Public Works 
and Buildings, rocks rise along the 
highest elevation, weather-worn into all 
kinds of fantastic shapes, displaying re- 
semblances to old forts, ruined cathe- 
drals, time-worn battlements, or distant 
spires or towers of some old town; In- 
dian Head has a startling resemblance 
to the low-browed, high cheek bone of 
the Indian and the legend is that it 
was the handicraft of some ancient red 
craftsman. A small cavern near by is 
reputed to have been a favorite resting 
place and Yookout of Black Hawk. The 
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Welfare Program Veterans’ Parade 


| 

| 
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| 
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| 


deep ravines are filled with forests of 
ferns and the bases of the cliff are cov- | 
ered with plants not found on the ad- 


Tea Standards 





jacent prairies. Rare forms of shrubs 
and vines abound. The narrow ridge 
summits of the Palisades were the 
chosen trails of Indians in passing 
from the Father of Rivers to the hunt- 
ing grounds to the north; these trails 
were used by the first white settlers, 
and remnants of the trails and old 
coach roads still exist. Flints, beads, 
and other relics have been unearthed 
in Indian mounds in the vicinity. 


Not Excessive, Declares Dr. Wilbur 


Approximates 3 to 4 Per Cent of National Income of| 


People, He Tells Social Science Societies 





“The total cost of medical care in the, 
United States approximates 3 to 4 per } 
cent of the total national income of the | 
people, and does not constitute an exces- 
sive amount,” Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, the | 
Secretary of the Interior, declared in a 
talk Dec. 29 before members of the social | 
science societies now in session in Wash- | 
ington. 

The Committee on the Costs of Medi- 
cal Care has been conducting a five-year | 
survey to prepare a plan for the provision | 
of more adequate medical care to more 
people at costs which they can pay, he 
explained. Dr. Wilbur, who is Chairman 
of the Commitiee, contirued as follows: 

“The average expenditures for medical 
care increase as the income of the family | 
increases. Only in art is this due to 
higher costs per unit of service; wealthy | 
people actually receive a larger number of | 
services. Much of the present expenditure | 
is unwisely spent. The expenditures as| 


Program Submit 





ted by Mr. 


ascertained in the community surveys 
show a relatively large percentage going 
to drugs and medicines and a substantial 
percentage paid for the services of sub- 
standard practitioners. 

“The Endicott Johnson Company has 
demonstrated it can give a fairly well- 
rounded service of generally good quality 
to its employes for $25.49 per capita per 
annum. Other studies of the committee 
now under way analyze other organized 
services. 

“Several important studies are soon to 
be published. Among them, one on the 
costs of medicine, another on midwives, 
chiropodists, and optometrists, and a third 
on the healing cults The Committee will 
terminate its work Dec 31, 1932.” 

Members from th> following organiza- 
tions were prsent: The American Economic 
Association, the American Statistical As- 
sociation, the American Political Science 
Association, and the American Sociological 
Society. 


; aden y 


To Increase Revenues Is Criticized 
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in 1928 about 6,200 in 1930. There will! 
unquestidnably be a further substantial 
reduction in the calendar year 1931. 

When we come to the fiscal year 1933, 
doubling surtax rates on all incomes of | 
$10,000 and over, effective on 1931 in- 
comes, would probably not yield more than 
$280,000,000 additional revenue to meet an | 
estimated deficit of about $1,417,000,000, 
and but an insignificant sum could be! 
realized from sweeping increases in estate 
taxes. 

No matter to. what exten. our friends | 
of the moratorium are ready to increase 
estate taxes, such taxes cannot be made to 
yield any additional sums in the fiscal 
year 1932 or more than a limited amount 
in the fiscal year 1933, for the very obvious 
reason that the new taxes would only ap- 
ply to the estates of those dying after 
the passage of the act. There would be a 
year from that date in which to make a! 
return and three years from the date of 
making the return in which to pay the 
tax. 


Claims Borrowing Is Plan 

To put the matter bluntly, aside from 
he attempt to collect at best comparatively 
small amounts by a drastic increase in| 
taxes on the so-called rich, what the op-| 
position leaders propose is to finance not 
only this next year’s deficit through bor- 
rowing, and to continue this course. There 
is apparently to be no serious effort made | 
to arrest the steady increase in the public} 
debt during the next 18 months or to 
work towards the attainment of a balanced | 
budget in the near future. 

This will not do. There is nothing so 
important to the people of the United 
States in this period of deep depression 
as the maintenance unimpared of the 
credit of the United States Government 
It stands high because of the sound fiscai | 
policies pursued in the past. 


Called Indefensible | 

It can only be preserved by a like ob-| 
servance of sound financial principles in 
the future. Borrowing over $3,000,000,000 
to meet current expenditures without a | 
vigorous effort to tap available tax sources | 
is indefensible. The issuance of securi- | 
ties on any such scale must not only re-| 
sult in depreciation of all outstanding 
Government securities, with a correspond- 
ing loss to investors, but in an unjustified 
increased interest cost to be borne over | 
many years. 

It is not a question of taxing or not} 
taxing the rich. The rich must in any 
event bear additional burdens. The ques- 
tion is whether others in more moderate | 
circumstances are to be asked to con- 
tribute their share based on their capacity | 
to pay, and whether other taxes imposed 
in the past without hardship to anyone 
are to be resorted to during this emer- | 
gency, or whether readily available re- | 
sources are to be ignored for reasons} 
which bear no relation to economic effects | 
or the fiscal needs of the Government. 

The Treasury has suggested a program 
intended to reduce the deficit this fiscal 





year, to put an end to the increase in| 
the public debt next year, and to balance | 
the budget in 1934. Any program that 


falls short of these objectives is inade- 
quate. To attain them will require addi- 
tional taxes amounting to approximately 
$900,000,000 in the fiscal year 1933. 
Increased on Large Incomes 
In providing for this increased revenue | 
we have endeavored to prepare a reason- | 
able program which would not entail 
hardship to any class of taxpayers. We 
have by no means spared those with large 
incomes, as is indicated by the fact that 
the maximum normal and surtax rates 
applicable to those with incomes of $50.- | 
000 are increased by over 25 per cent, and! 
the maximum normal and surtax rates | 
applicable to incomes in excess of $100,000 
are almost doubled. 
At the same time, it is undeniable that 
those with moderate incomes have some 





capacity at least to contribute small 
amounts to the support of their Govern- 
ment. Can it fairly be said that a man 
with an income of $5,000 cannot afford to 
pay $81.50 in taxes to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or one with an income of $10,000, 
as much as $153?, This is all that would 
be demanded of them under the individ- 
ual income tax rates included in the 
Treasury's program. 

As has already been pointed out, it is 
entirely out of the question to obtain from 
income taxes alone anything like the to- 
tal amount of additional revenue needed. 
If it was wise and vroper to impose cer- 
tain excise taxes in 1924, and I may say 
in passing that the present leaders of the 
opposition thought it was wise and proper, 
what conceivable objection can there be 
to such taxes today when our needs are 
far greater? 

The rates suggested are not so high as 
to interfere with the flow of goods and 
Services or to constitute a real burden on 
those who buy or enjoy them. Can any- 
one seriously complain if cigarettes and 
radios and admissions to places of amuse- 
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To Be Effective : 
On May 1, 1932 


New Board of Seven Experts 
Named by Secretary Hyde 
To Submit Samples for 
Tests 


The standards to which all kinds of 
teas entering the United States must con- 
form will become effective on May 1, 1932, 
after their selection on Feb. 1 by the 
United States Board of Tea Experts, the 
seven members of which were appointed 
on Dec. 29 by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Arthur M. Hyde, according to an ane 
nouncement issued Dec. 29 by the Dee 
partment of Agriculture. The announcee 
ment follows in full text: 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M, 
Hyde, appointed today. as constituting the 
United States Board of Tea Experts for 
1932: Edward Bransten, San Francisco; 
Charles F. Hutchinson, Chief Tea Exams 
iner, New York; A. P. Irwin, Philadelphia; , 
Robert A. Lewis, Boston; F. D. Stillman, 
St. Louis; J. Harvey Swenarton, New 
York, and John W. Vaux, Seattle. 


Six on Previous Boards 


Six of the members have served on pre= 
vious boards. Mr. Vaux succeeds Mr. John 
N. Shaw of Seattle as representative of 
the northwestern section of the country. 
Mr. Shaw has been active on the Board 
and has rendered valuable service for 
several years, according to Mr. Hyde. 

The Board includes one direct represene 


| tative of the Government and six mem= 


bers selected from the tea trade, three 


|of whom are from the Atlantic seaboard, 
|two from the Pacific coast, and one from 
| the interior. 

| The United States 


Board of Tea Ex- 
perts is charged, under the Tea Inspec- 
tion Act of March 2, 1897, with the duty 
of preparing and submitting to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture standard samples of 
|tea with which all teas entering the 
United Staes are compared as to purity, 
quality, and fitness for consumption. 


Degree of Stability Sought 
| 


| “Until recently, the Board has been 
largely free from frequent changes, and 
there had developed some criticism of 
the appointment of a Board of an essen- 
tially self-continuing kind,” said Mr, 
Hyde. “With this in mind, two changes 
were made last year and one is being 
made this year, for, although it is de- 
sirable that the Board should have a de= 
|gree of stability, the Department feels 
| that there is some merit in the contention 
|that the policy of somewhat more fre- 
quent changes will result, over a period of 
years, in making the Board somewhat 
;more widely representative of the trade 
generally. At the same time it is felt 
essential to retain on the Board each 
year a majority of the members who have 
previously served and thereby gained the 
necessary experience in the selection of 
these important tea standards.” 

The Board will meet Feb. 1, 1932, at 
the United States Appraiser’s Stores, 201 
| Varic.. Street, New York City. At this 
meeting the Board will select the tea 
ae which will go into effect May @ 











ment, even automobiles, are to cost @ 
trifle more, or if we are to pay 2 cents 
|for the privilege of using checks and an 
| additional cént on the transfer of a share 
of stock? These dre not intolerable bur- 
| dens, particularly when we are asked to 
assume them to meet the necessities of a 
real emergency. . 

Passing over for the time being the 
doubtful morality involved in the sug= 
gestion that we eliminate retroactively 
deductions for capital losses, after profit» 
ing largely for many years by the tax- 
ation of capital gains, and the extremely 
doubtful principle of exempting specula- 
tive profits from taxation while sharply 
increasing the rates applicable to the hard 
earned income of dotcors, lawyers, and 
of the professional and salaried classes, 
the statement of the opposition leaders 
raises squarely the all-important issue 
now before the people. 

The country must decide whether it 
means resolutely to put its financial house 
in order, or instead to follow the treach= 
erous and demoralizing course of borrow= 
ing, which has led governments as well 
as individuals to disaster. 





German Freight Rates 


German railways reduced their freight 
rates from 5 to 26 per cent during the last 
few weeks of 1931. (Department of 
Commerce.) 
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Attracting nation-wide 
comment for its unvary- 
ing ability not only to 
make money but to sta- 


ilize production and 


employment — investigators 
have found one outstanding 


for General’s success: 


no compromise with quality. 
And in these times when the 
best costs so little the demand 
for Generals is steadily in- 
creasing. Get Generals now. 
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today—for safety and for econ- 
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Resumption of Gold Basis Abroad — oe a6 
| pane 
At Reduced Levels Is Predicted) °° “8” 


America and France to Maintain Their Pres- 
ent Relationship of Currency, Special- 
ist of Federal Reserve Board Says 


|Permanent Basis Will Replace 
Biennial System After First 
Of the New Year 





Permanent registration of California 
voters will become effective on Jan. 1, re- 
‘placing the biennial registration, accord- 
ing to a statement by Charles J. Hagerty, 


[Continued from Page 1.] election statistician in the office of the 


SACRAMENTO, CaLiF., Dec. 29. | 


Outlay for Relief 
In Cities Rises 


| 
| By 127 Per Cent 


Expenditures for Aid Direct 
To Families Double That) 
' Of Last Year, According 
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Alden, Isabella (M.), “Mrs. G. R. Alden.” 


United States were the only great mar- 
kets for gold. 
dustrial arts and Indian hoards were to- 
gether responsible for an absorption of 
about $700,000,000 of gold during the five 
years under consideration. How was it 

ible for these ,demands to be sup- 
plied and at the same time for central 

Id reserves to increase by nearly the 
ull amount of gold production during the 
period? The answer lies partly in the 
general return to the gold standard. 

In the first place the French program 
of stabilization involved. the release 0 
$90,000,000 of gold which had lain pledged 
since 1916 against a war loan from Eng- 
land, quite unavailable for monetary use. 
But the stabilization of the franc had a 
more important concomitant than this. 


The remainder of the old pre-war coin in| 


circulation, which was still hoarded, be- 


an to be sold to the Brank of France. | 


is movement was particularly heavy 
after the franc was legally stabilized at a 
reduced par in June, 1928. 


fashion to stabilization of their curren- 


cies—though on a much smaller scale. | 


Altogether about $275,000,000 flowed into 
central gold reserves during this period 
from the remainder of the pre-war cir- 
culation. 

It is possible that a similar phenom- 
enon was also occurring in Soviet Russia. 
At least Russia has either exported net 
or added to its central reserves during the 

eriod about $170,000,000 more gold than 
t has produced. 


Vault Holdings in 
Australia Opened 


Finally in 1929 as a by-product of Aus- 
tralian difficulties came the opening up of 
the substantial vault holdings of the 
Australian trading banks. These holdings 
hitherto had not been available for cen- 
tral reserve purposes. Year after year 
they had been withheld—largely as an ex- 

ression of the independence of the trad- 
ng banks. They were finally dynamited 
loose by the economic crisis and some 
forceful legislation, and have now been 
safely added to the central gold reserves 
of the world. 

In these various ways central gold re- 
serves were increased by some $650,000,000 | 
during the period. 


was dealing with monetary gold in genera 
rather than with central gold reserves in| 
articular, and that he would admit his | 
orecast in error only to the extent that} 
he underestimated the mining output and | 
overestimated industrial and Indian de- 
mands. The sources that I have been de- 
scribing he would say represented merely 
transfer from one monetary use to an- 
other. I am not interested in criticizing 
his forecast, which seemed to me intel- 


But nevertheless the in-| 


f | tirely. Its foreign exchange holdings were 


The publics | 
of other countries responded in the same | 


|of France in exchange for domestic cur- 
rency; and the bank presently found it- 
self in the anomalous position of being 
more a foreign than a domestic bank. | 
The bulk of its portfolio was abroad. Un- 
‘der the circumstances it started to convert 
its foreign exchange holdings into gold, 
taking the gold from the country which 
could most easily spare it—i. e., the United | 
States—and on the whole choosing the) 
times most convenient to us. This con- 
‘tinued until the oo of 1929 when pur- 
chases by the Bank of France ceased en- 


then about $1,000.000,000. Heavy conver- | 
sions into gold had been necessary to} 
keep them down to this figure and the 
bank had been subjected to some criticism 
|for what apeared to be its unreasonable 
demands upon the gold supply of the} 


Secretary of State. 
Such permanent 


eral election in 1930. 


he shall be qualified to vote so long 


he exercises the right at either the pri-| the Children’s Bureau of the Department 


mary or general election every two years; of Labor announced in a statement just 
and continues as a resident of the same)! 


precinct or county. Failure to vote, how- 
ever, will automatically cancel the regis- 
tration. 


ents; but after the war, with other coun- 
tries off the gold standard, we remained 


the chief market for monetary gold. When| The announcement follows in full text: 


the return to the gold standard became 





world. In ceasing to buy gold on its 
own initiative, however, the bank could 
not, and did not, stop the gold flow to 
France. It merely put the commercial | 
Lanks under the necessity of purchasing | 
gold on their own account; and the com- | 
|mercial banks sought out the cheapest | 
|market, which was England. The 
mand was transferred from the United 
States, which could best spare gold, to 
England, which could least spare it. | 

But why did the French commercial 
banks need to import gold? The answer 
lies in what was happening internally in 
France. I have spoken of the first wave 
of repatriation of French balances which 
followed the defacto stabilization of the 
franc. This had nothing to do with in- 
{ternal needs and woula have created a| 
| surplus of domestic tunmds had not the} 
| French treasury absorbed the bulk of them 
/in building up its own cash resources and 
liquidating the indebtedness at the Bank 
of France with which it had been left by | 
the depreciation period. Gradually, how- 
;ever, the stabilization of the franc began 
| to produce another effect. The public, 
| with confidence restored, developed a will- | 
ingness to hold larger stocks of currency 
{both for current transactions and as a| 
store of savings. This first phase merged 
into the second in which mounting pros- 
| perity increased the ability of the people 
|to build up cash reserves. Then in the 
‘last quarter of 1930 when depression was 
| just beginning in France and the growth 
in circulation should have come to an end, 


a substantial amount of this gold tod other 
countries. But the more important ele- 
ments in our balance of payments were 
against it. So far as monetary action 
was concerned, the only way in which 
this balance could have been fundamen- 
tally altered would have been through a 


€-| general policy of inflation here or defla- | 


tion abroad. Had the easy money policy 
of the latter half of 1927 been heedlessly 
pursued through subsequent years; had 
unlimited funds at low rates been pro- 
vided for speculation in the stock and 
real estate markets until the general 
spirit of optimism and the overflow of 
speculative profits in a limited field spread 
from point to point of our national ac- 
tivity; we should undoubtedly have had 
& more catastrophic depression in the 
end, but we should also undoubtedly have 
lost a good deal of gold in the prdcess. 
For the effect of the inflation on prices 
and costs in this country would have al- 
tered in a fundamental fashion our mer- 


| chandise balance of trade with the world. | 


No responsible central banking authorities, 
however, could for a moment have con- 
templated such a _ policy. 
other hand central banks abroad were 
extremely reluctant to follow an upset- 
ting restrictive policy merely for the sake 
of acquiring gold. As a result the United 
States, which began the period with about 


| $4,000,000,000 of central gold reserves, still | 


has about that much today. The world as 
a whole has not been able to draw upon it. 


registration, he ex-| 
plained, is provided in a law passed by 
the 1931 Legislature in pursuance of an 
initiative measure approved at the gen-| 

It is provided that 
when an elector has once been registered | 


general, we were quite prepared to lose) 


And on the} 


In fairness to Kitchin | 
it should be said that in his forecast he | safety. 


banking troubles led to hoarding for 
This third phase has merely been 
] | accentuated by the international crisis. 


‘Growth of Money 


In Circulation Discussed 
The extraordinary growth of money in 


| circulation in France constituted a terriffic | flow 


|drain upon commercial bank reserves. 
|This drain had already begun to assert 
\itself even during the period when the 
|Bank of France was buying gold on its) 


The picture of the five years ended 1930 
may perhaps be drawn in one sentence 
thus. A world, returning to the gold 
standard, and unable to tap the surplus 
|gold of the United States, lost the bulk 
| of its new supplies to France, notwith- 
standing the fact that these new supplies 
were exceptionally large because of the 
from special and  nonrecurrent 
sources, 


Gold Production 


egold hoarded by the Indian peasant, even | 


;own initiative. During that period the | In Canada Considered . 
| banks replenished their reserves by selling| Turning now to 1931 we may note that | 
|foreign exchange to the Bank of France.|the depression has stimulated gold pro- 
When the Bank of France ceased to buy | duction—particularly in Canada., It has | 
foreign exchange, they were driven to im-| also increased the difficulties of ~ Russia 
port gold and sell that. The Bank of | in obtaining foreign exchanges to pay for 
France is, of course, under statutory ob- | her imports, and gold shipments from that 
ligation to buy gold at a fixed price. {country have been in considerable volume. 
Although the demand of the French|At the same time Russian state bank re- 
public for money has been the chief in-|serves have increased; the excess of the 
fluence behind the continuous movement|two movements together over domestic 
| of gold to France, another factor has re-| production being $100,000,000 in the first 
cently assumed outstanding importance—|10 months of 1931. More extraordinary 
namely, the desire of the French banks to| yet is the complete reversal of the Indian 
have an a cash position. The|movement. India, the traditional hoarder 
| first evidence of such a desire followed the} of gold, has this year been disgorging the 
Oustric scandal and the minor banking | metal under pressure of poor markets for 
—, in the ee = — ; = was | re —— ane. recently, high sterling prices 
_ sharply accentuated when the interna-| for gold. nder similar influences China, 
oo te gee Mage wy a one wee tional monetary crisis developed last|also, has been shipping gold—the two} 
increment of gold not much larger than |Summer. It became extreme last Octo-|countries together having contributed | 
the output of the mines is of fundamental ;ber following the threatened collapse of | $100,000,000 to central gold reserves. Yet 
significance. It must definitely affect any | the Banque Nationale de Credit. | notwithstanding these additions from Rus- 
conclusions which we reach with regard | Other influences have been at work./sia, India and China amounting in all to 
to the present situation 8 The Government _ balances, which’ were | $200,000,000, the growth of central re- 
et a 5 , built up early in the pericd by the with-|serves has fallen far short even of the 
Distribution of Increase drawal of surplus funds from the market, | output of the mines. Part of the explana- | 
In€ have fluctuated since that time, now | tion lies in the industrial consumption of 
n Central Reserves easing, now tightening, the situation. But/gold and part in a renewal of the prac- 
Turning now to the question of how their net effect since first they were ac-|tice of taking gold out of reserves and 
the increase of $2,000,000,000 in central |Cumulated has been small. Similarly do- | pledging it as collateral against loans. 
reserves was distributed among the vari- | Mestic discounting at the Bank of France| But by far the major cause of the com- | 
ous countries, it can be stated at once| have varied without leaving any perma-| paratively small growth of central reserves | 
that the Bank of France took nearly | : 
three-quarters of the whole amount, Ger-/|9US, in view of the enormous 


ligent at the time. But I submit that the 
really effective monetary gold of the world 
is that which is held in central gold re- 
serves. It is this gold which enables mon- | 
etary systems to function; while gold | 
hoarded, say by the French public, is no | 
more available in a monetary sense than | 


ough the French gold may bear the | 
government stamp. | 

I have dealt with these irregular sources 
in some detail because of their inherent 
interest and because they have played a| 
really important part in the increase of | 
central gold reserves in the five-year pe- 
riod. Needless to say they are not of a re- 
current character and cannot be counted 
upon in the future. The fact that in the 





To Children’s Bureau 


Expenditures for direct family relief in- 
creased 127 per cent in 56 cities during 
the first nine months of 1931 compared | 





| with the corresponding period of 1930, | 


made public. 


The outlay in this group of cities was | 
in excess of $30,000,000, of which 60 per 
cent was provided by public agencies and 
40 per cent by private agencies. Approxi- 
; mately 8,000,000 meals were served and 
| about 2,850,000 nights’ lodgings provided. 





Records of relief expenditures in 56 large 
cities show that 127 per cent more money 
| was given in direct family relief during 
| the first nine months of 1931 than during 
| the same period in 1930, according to re- 
| ports made to the Children’s Bureau of 
| the Department of Labor by 252 private 
| agencies and public departments and 
| made public today. 

Burden of Public Agencies 


| The amount expended for relief by these 
cities from January to September of each 
| of the last three years was $6,705,576 in 
| 1929, $13,226,784 in 1930, and $30,066,641 
in 1931. The 1931 figure represents an in- 
| crease of 348 per cent over that for 1929. | 
| These expenditures were for direct aid to 
| needy families in their homes and do not | 
| include administrative costs of the relief 
agencies, or large expenditures made in 
some cities during 1930-1931 for relief by 
employment under “made-wérk” pro- 
grams. 

| _ During the third quarter of 1931, public 
departments in these cities provided 60 per 





cent of this relief and private agencies 40 
per cent. The burden on public agencies 
was heavier in cities of 56,000 to 100,000 
population, where 78 per cent of the share 
of relief was pa by them, than in 
cities of 100,000 or more where 57 per cent 
of all the relief given came from public 
treasuries. These public expenditures for 
| family relief do not include pensions to 
| the aged, veterans’ relief or, except in 
three cities, allowances fcr mothers’ aid. 
| The peak of relief expenditures for the 
33 months from January, 1929, to Sep- 
tember, 1931, was reached in March, 1931, 
| when expenditures exceeded those in any 
other month. The usual seasonal reces- 
sion accompanying milder weather condi- 
tions brought a sharp reduction in dis- 
bursements to the needy from March to 
August, 1931. However, the Summer ex- 

nditures for the latter month were 
arger than the Winter expenditures of 
November, 1930. In September, 1931, ex- 
| penditures had increased 14 per cent over 
| those for August and were double those 
of the same month in 1930. 

Increase in Meals Served 

_ Further information on the general re- 
lief situation received by the Children’s 
Bureau for missions, shelters, municipal 
lodging houses and other agencies which 
provided food and beds for the homeless 
n 58 large cities showed an increase of 
221 per cent in the number of nights’ 
lodgings from 1929 to 1931 and an even 
larger increase—443 per cent—in the num- 
ber of meals served. 

The volume of thts type of service is 
best pictured by figures. The number of 
nights’ lodgings provided for the first nine 
months of 1931 was about 2,850,000 as 
compared with 887,000 during the corre- 
sponding peri2d of 1929. 

As meal service can be expanded much 
more readily in time of stress than shel- 
ter service, which depends upon housing 
facilities, the larger increase in this field 
was not surpris:‘@3. Nearly 8,000,000 meals 
were served in the 58 cities from Janu- 
ary to September, 1931, as compared with 
saat 1,500,000 for the same months of 

The peak of the shelter service was 
reached in January, 1931, when 502,000 
nights’ lodgings were given. After the 
Spring and Summer drop, the service be- 
eo to increase in August. Figures for 

eptember, 1931, the last month for which 
complete figures have been tabulated, 
showed an increase of 14 per cent over 
August and indicated a somewhat sharper 





nent results. It may strike some as curi-|is to be found anparenél¥ in a burst of | 
v need for/gold accumulation by commercial banks | 
many was rebuilding its reserves under|{unds experienced by the French banks.|and the public in the western nations, 
the Dawes Plan during the period, and a|that they did not borrow from the Bank | particularly in Europe. As much as $175,- 
number of smaller European countries of France instead of drawing upon their | 900,000 is apparently now being held in | 
were improving their gold position in a| foreign balances. But it must be remem-/this way. The movement was so severe 
modest way. But the French case is so|bered in this connection that London and | jast September and October that the | 
outstanding, and the forces governing.,New York were throughout this period | world’s central gold reserves actually fell | 
the gold flow to Franée are so iluminat- | cssentially the open market of the French by $100,000,000, notwithstanding heavy re- 
ing to study, that our time can best be! banking system. |ceipts from the mines and other sources | 
devoted to explaining this movement with! Bankers’ Practices |previously mentioned. These develop- | 
Some degree of precision. ments in the financially mature western 
The essential background of the French nations are in extraordinary contrast to | 
developments is to be found in the enor-| France had no adequate open market | the dehoarding of gold by the Indian 
mous short-term balances held abroad!of her own. Surplus funds of the French | masses. 
by French banks throughout the period—|banks went into this market; and it is, The outcome of all these cross currents 
a period characterized by the free flow|only natural that as they were again | was that in the first three-quarters of this | 
of funds to foreign markets. At the end) needed, they should be withdrawn. It is| year central gold reserves increased by | 
of 1929 the aggregate of foreign short-|customary for banks to use their open | $275,000,000. In the same period central | 
term balances in the United States, Eng-| market resources in preference to resort- | reserves in France increased by twice that | 
land, and Germany was in excess of $8,-| ing to the central bank; and particularly | sum. 


Regarding Open Market 


006 4 i lar] France not only took all the new 
000,000; and the French banks and|in France, where the central bank is in| gold, but drew down the stocks of other | 
ere were at all times dominant among | competition with the commercial banks in| countries by an equivalent amount. 


many phases of their activity, this ten- 
Just how these French balances were|dency upon the part of the commercial 
acquired need not be discussed in detail;|banks to rely upon their own 
for they were merely the background and_/ is understandable. 

not the active cause of the gold flow to In any case the banking need for funds, | 
France. Suffice it to say that in the post- | which rose as the surplus of the repatria- 
war period France has enjoyed a substan-!tion period disappeared, was consistently 1 
tial income from three sources: (1) In-| met * drafts on the foreign balances; | for these movements in recent years are 
terest on what remained of the great|and taking as a whole the period since| 0 longer so strong as they were. France 
mass of foreign investment built up be-| June, 1928, when the repayment of State | Stabilized her currency clese to the level 
fore the war; (2° the expenditures of the | indebtedness at the Bank of France was| ®t which her favorable trade balance had 
army of foreign tourists which annually finally completed, the drafts have been | Come into being; and for a time her short- 
descends upon the country; and (3) what almost wholly on account of the growth| term funds abroad continued to grow. But 
was until recently a growing volume of|of money in circulation and the recent| her international position has been in 


Factors Responsible 


resources For Flow of Gold 
We may well, however, 

of the heavy gold flows to France. The| 

| factors that have been chiefly responsible | 


be near the end | 


rise in early Fall service than was made in 
1929 or 1930. 


Minors Asking Work 
Absorbed in Industry 


Survey Shows Employment of 
Children in Factories 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

35 per cent» went into manufacturing and 
mechanical occupations in the localities 
reporting on this point, and a larger pro-| 
portion of the boys than of the girls (29 
as compared with 19 per cent) entered 
trade. Nearly one-fourth of the boys but 
very few girls were employed in pub- 
lic messenger and delivery work, and 
slightly more than one-fourth of the girls 
found jobs in domestic and personal serv- | 
ice, which was entered by only 4 per cent 
of the boys. The small proportion of gir?s | 
| entering occupations in the domestic and 
personal service group is doubtless in- 
| fluenced by the fact that in few States! 
| is a certificate required for domestic work | 
| in private homes. 

Reports from 3 States, 28 cities in 9 
other States, and the District of Colum- 





: S * S . ? v . . | 
Various Federal agencies have approved the prone-pressure method of | 
starting artificial respiration as a means of resuscitation in cases where 


the breathing has been suspended, it is stated by Dr. L. R. Thompson, of 


the’ Public Health Service. 
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| ing, ser. 2.) 18 p. Lond., Studio Itd., 1931. 
A31-855 
Grieve, Mrs. Maud. Modern herbal; medicinal, 
culinary, cosmetic and economic properties, 
cultivation and folk-lore of herbs, grasses, 
fungi, shrubs & trees with all their modern 
scientific uses. 2 v. N. Y., Harcourt, 1931. 


reparation payments. The income from 
these sources has been only partially off- 


building up of the cash position of the | 
banks against possible runs. For these 


process of adjustment. Since 1927 each 
passing year has witnessed a growing ex- 


set by payments on her own war debt |two purposes $1,500,000,000 was required; |CeSs of merchandise imports on the one 


and the remittances of foreign workers 
within her borders to their 
abroad. As a result the only factor that 
could have kept the foreign assets of the 
country from growing by some $500,000,- 


and $1,500,000,000 represents the _ gold) 


families transferred to the Bank of France during | 0f gold purchases. 


the period. 
| One can 
forces—so 


detail these 


the 


not examine in 


largely internal—behind 


hand; and on the other, a growing volume 
It is probable that her 
short-term balances abroad were sharply 
reduced in 1930 and have been even more 


heavily cut this year. Furthermore the 


000 a year would have been an excess of | French gold movement without realizing | Present economic situation in France is 


merchandise imports of 


that amount—or else imports of 


approximately | the extraordinary difficulty of shortening hardly compatible with substantial in- 
old. But| the duration o fthe flow. Had the bank Creases in the circulation except in so far 


n the years immediately preceding sta-|of France been willing to expand its for- | 8S fresh hoarding materializes; and hoard- 


bilization of the franc there were no gold 
imports and France enjoyed a favorable 
balance of merchandise trade. The very 
factor that had played a part in produc- 
ing this favorable balance—i. e., the slow 
depreciation of Te franc—was also a 
el stimulus to the export of cap- 
tal, both short and long term. It was 
in these years then that the French ac- 
cumulated that remarkable volume of 
balances abroad which, as I have said, 
constituted the essential background of 
the gold imports that were to follow. But 
to understand just why the foreign bal- 
ances were converted into gold in vary- 
ing amounts from time to time, we must 
look to quite a different set of factors. 


Explanation of Gold Flow 


As It Involved France 

The gold takings of France fall natur- 
ally into two periods. The first period 
runs two years from May, 1927. The sec- 
ond period covers the remaining two years 
and a half to the present time. 

The explanation of the gold flow in the 
earlier period is comparatively simple. 
The Bank of France bought the gold on 
its own initiative. 
so lay in the fact that its foreign ex- 


oi the franc at the end of 1926. That 
meoesive measures to balance the budget 


rought a return of confidence’in the 


franc which rapidly became cumulative.| with gold holdings very much in excess| characterized those years. 
Substantial amounts of the balances built | of its legal reserves. 


| eign portfolio indefinitely, the flow could 
have been prevented altogether—at least 
so long as the bank could maintain its| 
legal reserve ratio; but the foreign ex-| 
change holdings of the bank were already | 
excessive and the impossibility of going | 
to the limits suggested is only too ap- 
parent. The facilitation of foreign loans 
/on the French capital markets would have 
helped—but only if it drove the market to 
borrow at the Bank of France; and 
whether with credit tightening in France, 
the gold flow would have stopped is at 
jleast open to question. I emphasize the} 
‘obstinate character of this most striking 
movement not only because of its historic 
| interest, but because of the light it throws 


on the reserve strains to which gold 
{standard countries may again be sub- 
| jected. If strains of this sort are to be 


met in the future, the reserves held by 
central banks must be sufficient to tide 
them over the period of adjustment. 


Holdings of Gold 


In United States Cited 
In dealing with the Bank of France I 
have brought the story down to date 


;}could best be considered as a whole. 


|ments of 1931 and conclude. 


|factor of the period 1926-1930. 
| The United States entered this period 


Not only did we ac- 


up abroad in the depreciation years were | quire large amounts of gold as a result 


repatriated—i. e., were sold to the Bank | 


/ 


5 § 


ing such as has been occurring in recent 
months cannot be more than temporary. 
The same may be said cf the cash posi- 
tion of the banks., With cash in hand 
or at the Bank of France amounting to 25 
per cent of deposits, the leading French 
banks are maintaining a reserve position 
entirely out of line with that characteristic 
of less disturbed periods. There has even 
been some evidence in recent weks that 
they are building up their cash in France 
for lack of short-term markets abroad in 
which they are willing io place it. As 
the whole situation works out of its pres- 
ent abnormalities, it scems probable that 
the French gold movement will come to 
an end. 

Meanwhile outside of France and the 
United States and a few important 
smaller countries such as Belgium, Hol- 
land, and Switzerland, the world has 
pretty much been driven off the gold 


standard in 1931. As a result of the 


year’s developments the surplus gold of 


the world—i. e., gold in excess of legal 
reserve requirements—is practically all 
concentrated in the countries mentioned. 
The very countries, which upon the gen- 
eral return to the gold standard will 


The incentive to do| merely because the French developments! most need reserves, are those which now 
: I\ have depreciated or artificially controlled 

change holdings threatened to become un-| shall presently be ready to give brief con-' currencies. 
wieldy following the de facto stabilization | sideration to the more general develop- sire for an independent reserve position 
But first let: has been somewhat strengthened by the 
event, coming close upon Poincare’s ag-| me call your attention to one other major experiences of the last few years. 


It is probable that their de- 


They 
cannot depend upon tapping the impor- 
tant special sources of gold that have 


er 


aracte It will be sur- 
rising if under the circumstances a num- 
of them do not take advantage of 
of the war purchases by foreign belliger-|their situation and return to the gold! 


bia showed that 34 per cent of the 24,887 
{minors 16 and 17 years of age had re- 
| ceived their first employment certificates 
for work in manufacturing and mechani-| 
cal industries, 24 per cent in mercantile | 
establishmeng® 22 per cent in domestic | 
and personal service, and the remainder in| 
offices, public messenger and delivery serv- | 
ice, and other miscellaneous jobs. The 
| proportion of the minors of this upper | 
; age group that entered either manufac- 
| turing and mechanical occupations or of-| 
fice work in 1030 was much _ smaller, 
| whereas the proportion entering domestic 
|and persona: service was considerably 
| larger than the corresponding proportion 
in 1920. 

As in the case of the 14 and 15 year old 
workers, variations in the proportion of 
|the 16 and 17 year old group entering 
different industries were found. Manu-| 
| facturing and mechanical industries fur- | 
nished work for the largest number of the 
latter entering employment in 3 States| 
and 13 cities; mercantile occupations com- | 
prised the largest group of these workers | 
in 6 cities and the District of Columbia; | 
and in 7 other cities the majority of cer- 
tificates were issued for domestic and per-| 
sonal service. | 

A larger proportion of the boys than 
of the girls found employment in manu- | 
facturing and mechanical industries; the| 
same percentage of boys as- of girls re- 
ceived certificates for mercantile occupa- 





standard at an exchange level which will 
promote the acquisition of gold from| 
those countries that now have a surplus. 
In doing so they would merely be fol- 
lowing the example of France. The pro- 
cess would be facilitated by the fact that | 
the countries with a surplus will not| 
themselves alter the relation of their cur- 
rencies to gold. If this policy of exchange | 


Training in Artifical Respiration 


31-32713 

| Hale, Geo. E. Signals from the stars. 138 p., 
illus. _N. Y., Seribner, 1931. 31-32914 
Harper, Frank C. Pittsburgh of today, its re- 


For Employes in Industry Is Advise 


| Schaffer Prone-pressure Method Is Described by Specialist | 


Of Public Health Service 





By Dr. L. R 


. Thompson 


United States Public Health Service 
Along with the campaign for accident)ing the lowest rib, with the tnumb and 


ee there has been developed in 
ndustry various types of what are known 
as medical departments. This term may 
roughly be applied to departments vary- 
ing in proportions from the simplest first- 


aid station to the modern medical plant | 


which is prepared to treat the employe 
on the job, or at home, or even hospital- 
ize him if necessary. 

Regardless of the type of medical de- 
partment, in fact whether or not the 
particular industry has one, an occupa- 
tional group should be familiar with some 
standard method of resuscitation to be 
practiced in case of emergency. To the 
person responsible for health conditions 


about the establishment goes responsibility | 


of seeing that this group has an oppor- 
+ mage to learn a method of resuscita- 
on. 


. To date no one standard method has 
been approved by those interested in the 
| ple of resuscitation. However, in a 
road way the Schaffer prone-pressure 
method, with slight modification, when 


correctly performed, has been approved | 


by the following: American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., American Red _ Cross, 
American Gas Association, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, National Safety Council, the Bu- 
reau of Medicine and Surgery of the 
Navy Department, the Surgeon General 
of the Army, the United States Bureau 
of Mines, the National Bureau of Stand- 
ye. and the United States Public Health 
ervice, 


Detailed Procedure 


In Artificial Respiration 


Following is the procedure for giving 
artificial respiration by the prone-pres- 
sure method: 

1. Lay the patient on his stomach, one 
arm extended directly overhead, the other 
arm bent at elbow, and with the face 
turned outward and resting on hand or 
forearm, so that the nose and mouth are 
free for breathing. 


2. Kneel straddling the patient’s thighs 
with your knees placed at such a dis- 
tance from the hi 
to assume the proper position. Fiace the 
palms of the hands on each side of the 
small of the back with fingers resting on 
the ribs, and extending around the sides 
of the body, the little finger just touch- 


tions; and a slightly larger percentage of 
girts went into offices. The domestic and 
personal service group was the largest for 
girls of the 16 and 17 year old group and 


the second largest for the 14 and 15 year} 


old girls. Although the public-messenger 
and delivery service contained the third 
largest group of boys 16 and 17 years of 


|age, the proportion for this group was 


much smaller than the corresponding per- 
centage for the group of younger boys. 





Superintendent Appointed 
For Hot Springs Park 


The appointment of Thomas J. Allen Jr. | 
Shtendent of the Hot Springs Na- | 


as super 
tional Park effective entrance on duty was 
announced today (Dec. 29) by Horace M. 
Albright, Director of the National Park 
Service. 

Mr. Allen, who goes to Hot Springs from 
Zion and Bryce Canyon National Parks 
where he has been superintendent for the 
past year, succeeds Dr. George L, Collins 
whose detail from the United States Public 
Health Service expires in January. Mr. 


Allen assumes his duties at the Arkansas | 
National Park with a long and varied | 


record of experience in the Park Service 


| which he entered in 1920. In addition to 
several years’ service at Mount Rainier | 


and Rocky Mountain Parks, Mr. Allen was 
superintendent of Hawaii National Park 
from November, 1928, until he was trans- 
ferred to Zion and Bryce Parks in 1930.— 
Issued by the Depariment of the Interior. 


Lime Industry in Germany 


With the crisis in the building market 
having deepened and with almost an en- 
tire stoppage of sales to the building 


bones as to allow you! 


fingers in a natural position, and the tips 


should be nearly against the fingers). 
3. With arms held straight, swing for- 


body is gradually brought to bear upon 
the patient. The full weight of the body 
should not be brougnt down on small or 
frail patients. The shoulder should be 


end of the forward swing. Do not bend 
your elbows. This operation should take 
about two seconds. 


as to remove the pressure completely. 

5. After two seconds, swing forward 
again. Thus repeat deliberately 12 to 15 
times a minute the double movement of 
compression and release, a complete res- 
piration in four or five seconds. 

6. Continue artificial respiration with- 
out interruption until natural breathing 
|is restored; if necessary, 
longer, or until a physician declares the 
patient is dead. 





Need of Avoiding 
Strain on the Heart 


n 


j/has been started and while it is being 
|continued, an assistant should loosen any 
tight clothing about the patient’s neck, 
chest, or waist. Keep the patient warm. 


Do not give any liquids whatever by 
mouth until the patient is fully con- 
scious. (Be certain all foreign materials 


such as tobacco, false teeth, etc., are re- 
moved from the mouth and pull the 
tongue forward. A fairly even area should 
be selected if possible, but in case the 
surface is sloping be sure the victim is 
placed with his head at a lower level than 
|his feet.) 

8. To avoid strain on the heart when 
the patient revives, he should be kept ly- 
ing down and not allowed to stand or sit 
|up. If the doctor has not arrived by the 
time the patient has revived, he should 
be given some stimulant, such as one tea- 
|spoonful of aromatic spirits of ammonia 
in a small glass of water, a hot drink of 
| coffee or tea, etc. The patient should be 


kept warm. 
9. Artificial respiration should be 
started immediately. Resuscitation should 
the nearest possible 


be carried on at l 
point to where the patent received his 
injuries. 


of his own volition and then moved only 
in a lying position. ne 
sary, due to extreme weather conditions, 


ete., to move the patient before he is) 


breathing normally, artificial respiration 
should be carried on during the time that 
|he is being moved. (The alternate appli- 
|eation and release of pressure on the 
sides of the patieent where the ribs are 
flexible will result in artificial breathing.) 
| 10. A brief return of natural respiration 
is not a certain indication that artificial 
respiration will not longer be needed. Not 
infrequently the patient, after a temporary 
recovery of respiration, stops breathing 
again. The patient must be watched and 
if natural breathing stops, artificial res- 
| piration should be resumed at once. 


Changing Operators 


Without Losing Rhythm 

11. In carrying out resuscitation it may 
be necessary to change.the operator. This 
change must be made without losing the 
rhythm of respiration. By this procedure 
no confusion results at the time of change 
of operators, and a regular rhythm is 
kept up. 

When equipment 


is available and the 


ther action may meet with success. In 
case the victim has been 2xposed to some 
poisonous gas or fume, it may be consid- 
ered advantageous to administer oxygen 


removal of the toxic substance from the 
blood. 

In certain industries where known haz- 
ards exist and where there is danger of 
employes becoming asphyxiated, it is a 
duty of that industry to formulate rules 
and regulations for resuscitation methods 
and take extra precaution to see that a 
key employe in each occupational group is 
well versed in the art of applying resusci- 
tation methods. Because of the impor- 


adjustment is followed in important-quar- | trade and to factories in some districts, | tance of starting artificial respiration im- 
ters, the major gold movements of the|the German lime industry has continued} mediately, every employe of the group 


to those of the period now past. 


orders. (Department of Comemrce.) 


next five years may bear little resemblance | to decline this Fall because of insufficient | should have some instruction in this sub- 


| ject. 


of the fingers just out of sight (thumb| 


ward slowly, so that the weight of your | 


directly over the heel of the hand at the! 


4. Now immediately swing backward, so| 


four hours or} 


7. As soon as this artificial respiration | 


He should not be moved from | 
this point until he is breathing normally 


Should it be neces- | 


services of a physician are possible, fur- | 


or oxygen and carbon dioxide to hasten | 


sources and people. 4 v., plates. N. Y., 
Amer. hist. soc., inc., 1931. 31-32501 
| Hutchison, Graham S. Footslogger; autobiog- 
raphy, by Graham Seton (pseud.) 399 p., 
illus. Lond., Hutchinson, 1931. 31-32926 
Karsner, Howard T. Human pathology; text- 
book; illus. 3d ed., rev. 1012 p. Phila., 
Lippincott, 1931. 31-32801 


Kemp, Samuel Black frontiers; pioneer ad- 
ventures with Cecil Rhodes in Africa. 278 
p. N. Y., Brewer, Warren & Putnam, 1931. 

31-22924 

Kennedy, Hugh A. S. Hoover in 1932. 68 p. 

San Francisco, Farallon press, 1931. 31-32505 

| McCoy, Jos. D. McCoy's cases on Bispham’s 
equity. 866 p. N. Y., Baker, Voorhis & co., 
1931. 31-32679 

Macmunn, Sir Geo. F. Religions and hidden 
cwilts of India, by Lt.-Gen.... 244 p., illus. 
Lond., Low, 1931. 31-32930 

Mary Theopnhila, Sister. American history, by 
a Sister of St. Joseph, St. Augustine, Fla. 
1 v. St. Augustine, Convent press, 1931. 

31-32503 
Tllus. 


| Norman, John R._ His@ry of fishes. 

463 p. Lond., E. Benn, 1931. 31-32714 

o’Connell, Bernard J. Negligence—automo- 

biles, common-sense index. Covers 303 Pa. 
and 99 Super., incl. 229 p. Phil., 1931. 

31-32681 

Ormond, Jesse M. Country church in N. C, 





(Duke univ. pubs.) 369 p., illus. Durham, 
N. C., Duke univ. press, 1931. 31-32933 
Pinkerton, Robt. E. Hudson's bay company. 
Illus. 357 p. N. Y., Holt. 1931. 31-32795 
| Plutarchus. Everybody's Plutarch, arranged 
| for modern reader by Raymond T. Bond. 
780 p. N. Y., Dodd, 1931. 31-32922 


Price, Olive M. Washington marches on, play 
of life of George Washington. 146 p. N. Y., 
Los Angeles, S. French, 1931. 31-32504 

Ragland, Rufus E. Calif. business laws and 

10th ed. 159 p. Oakland. Calif., 

A. V. Lake & co., 1931. 31-32682 
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| STATE PUBLICATIONS 
| AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


| forms. 


Va.—Journal of Senate of ‘Commonwealth of 
Va., Jan. 8, 1930. to Feb. 13, 1930. Richmond, 
1930. 

Minn.—Journal of Senate of 47th session of 
Legisl]., Jan. 6, 1931, to Apr. 22, 1931. St. 
Paul, 1931. 

Ark.—Journal of House of Representatives of 
47th Gen. Assembly, Jan. 14, 1929, to March 
25, 1929. Little Rock, 1929 

Wis.—Journal of Proceedings of 60th Session 

| of Wis. Legisl. Jan. 14, 1931, to Je. 27, 1931. 


Madison, 1931. 

Ark.—Journal of Senate of the 47th Gen, 
Assembly, Regular Session, Jan. 14, 1929, 
to March 14, 1929. Little Rock, 1929 


Journal of Senate of 48th Gen. Assembly, 
Regular Session, Jan. 12, 1931, to March 12,+ 
1931. Little Rock, 1931. 

Del.—Journal of House of Representatives at 


session of Gen. Assembly, Jan. 6, 1931, to 
Apr. 14, 1931. Denver, 1931. 

W. Va.—Journal of Senate of W. Va., 40th 
Regular Session,, Jan. 14, 1931, to Apr. 15, 
1931. Charleston, 1931 

Wyo.—Senate Journal of 21st State Legisl., 
Jan. 13, 1931, to Feb. 21, 1931. Cheyenne, 
1931. 


Senate Journal of 20th State Legis!., Jan. 
8, 1929, to Feb. 16, 1929. Cheyenne, 1931. 
Vt.—Journai of Senate, Bienn. Session. 1931, 


Jan. 8, 1931, to Apr. 4, 1931. Montpelier, 
| 1931. 

Journal of House, Bienn. Session, 1931, 

Jan. 7, 1931, to Apr. 4, 1931. Montpelier, 

1931. 


| GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
| AND PUBLICATIONS 


| Documents described under this heading 
| are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 


3<.- 


Dinsmore, Ernest L. Chemistry for secondary , 


* 


| of postage. from the Inquiry Division of - 


| The United States Daily. The Library 

| of Congress card numbers are given. 

| In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Source Material for Social and Ceremonial 


Life of Choctaw Indians—Bull. 103, Bur. of 
| Amer. Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution. 
| Price, 60 cents. 31-28593 
Peafowl and Their Care—Misc. Pub. No. 127, 

U. S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 5 cents. 

r. 31-1042 


Air-Pressure Extension Brush for Applying 
Creosote to Gipsy Moth Egg Clusters—Cire, 
No. 204, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 5 cents, 

Agr. 31-1041 

| Forest Worker—Vol. 7, No. 6, Nov., 1931, Fore 

est Service, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Subscripe 

tion price, 25 cents a year (Agr. 24-838) 

Publications of U. S. Geological Survey—Price 
| List 15, 22d Ed. Free at Supt. of Docs. 

(25-26851) 

Publications of Interest to Suburbanites and 
Home-Builders—Price List 72, 10th Ed. Free 
at Supt. of Docs. (26-26472) 

Monthly Labor Review—Vol. 33. No. 6, Dec, 
1931, Bur. of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of 
Labor. Subscription price, $1.50 a year. 

| (15-26485) 

| Ann. Rept. of Bd. of Regents of Smithsonian 

Institution, for yr. ended Je. 30, 1931. Price, 
$2. (4-18264) 

Airworthiness Requirements of Air Commerce 

Regulations for Aircraft—Aeronautics Bull, 


No., 7-A, Aeronautics Branch, U. S. Dept 

|. of Commerce. Free 31-28573 

| Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Nov., 1931. ; 
Bur. of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of. 
Labor. Free. (L22-229) 

| Tech. News Bull. of Bur. of Standards—No., 
176, Dec. 1931, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Subscription price, 25 cents a year. 


(25-26527) 
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PusiisHen WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UN 


Data on Markets 
And Distribution 
Methods Studied 


Value of Regional Surveys| 
To Furniture Manufac- 
turers Described at Mar-. 
keting Society Meeting 


| 





at 
The application of marketing information 


and methods developed by the Depart-| 
ment of Commerce were under ae | 
eration Dec. 28 at the first annual meet- 
ing of the American Marketing Society. | 
The utilization of data obtained in the| 
Census of Distribution was discussed at | 
the morning session by Robert J. McFall, | 
in charge of the Distribution Census. His | 
» talk was followed by a symposium of ex-| 
periences in the use of census material | 
presented by a selected group of busi- 
ness men. | 


Presiding at the morning gathering was 


L. D. H. Weld, first vice president of the} 


society, which is composed of persons 
engaged in developing or applying scien- 
tific methods in markeitng. 
Marketing Projects Discussed 
Marketing projects of the Bureau of 
* Foreign and Domestic Commerce were dis- 
cussed in the afternoon meeting, with 


Archibald M. Crossley, society treasurer, | 


in charge. 


These various activities were explained | 


by Edward F. Gerish, Chief of the Do- 
mestic Regional Division, Howard C. 


Dunn, Chief of the Merchandising Re-| 


search Division; Wroe Alderson, Chief of 
the Cost and Operations Section, and 
Charles B. Elliot, Chief of the Market 
Data Section. 

Additional fact-finding work not cov- 


ered by the other speakers was summed | 


up by Dr. Frank M. Surface, Assistant 
Director of the Bureau, who has charge 
of domestic commerce research. Utiliza- 
tion of the facts developed in the various 


projects was the subject of general dis- | 


cussions after each address. 

Mr. Gerish, in his address, pointed out 
that preliminary information from a fur- 
niture survey in three large regions of 
the country indicate that 63 per cent of 
the merchants interviewed in the Gulf 
Southwest and 76 per cent in the mid- 
west, are in favor of national advertising. 


Surveys Are Outlined 

New ideas of business demand a first 
hand, intimate knowledge of systems of 
distribution and markets, Mr. Gerish 
stated, and the regional surveys will be 
a@ necessity in accomplishing the new 
tasks before business. 

A different concept of regional surveys 
has developed, the speaker declared. In- 


v 


stead of a general commercial survey, the | 


Department has changed to a _ specific 
study of a region in relation to the dis- 
tribution of a particular type or group of 
commodities. 

Through surveys completed or under 
way, a picture is being painted of the pre- 
vailing method of distribution in a given 
area, as well as of the effectiveness of the 
method, Mr. Gerish said. 

“Under the extension of existing busi- 
ness perhaps the foremost problems are 
connected with the search for new, 
cheaper or more regular sources of supply 
of raw materials or the search for new 
markets for finished products, Mr. Gerish 
said. “In 1929, the 
of the Gulf Southwest bought approxi- 
mately $185,000,000 of furniture. Figuring 




















at manufacturing prices. 


Importations From Other Areas 

“In the same year the furniture plants 
located in this area manufactured only a 
little over $37,000,000, it is evident that 
there must have been a net importation 
of furniture into the area from outside 
States in excess of $50,000,000. 

“Forty wholesalers in the 11 _ largest 
itics of the area assisted in distribu- 
on of a large proportion of this fur- 
niture. They reported a business of ap- 
proximately $24,000,000 at wholesale prices. 
Subtracting this from the $50,000,000 worth 
of furniture made by manufacturers in 
other States leaves better than $25,000,000 
of furniture which, apparently, outside 
furniture manufacturers sold direct to 
Gulf Southwest retail merchants. 

“In these days when everybody has an 

4 idea about anything, we hear many gen- 

eralizations as to the most effective means 
of distribution, but very little in the way 
of concrete figures as to the cost of selling 
through the wholesaler to the retailer as 
against selling to the retailer direct. The 
new methods of handling regional sur- 
veys are slowly building information along 
these lines.” 


Distribution Methods 

“For example,” he pointed out, “it is 
rather clear that in selling hardware a 
manufacturer in all probability in covering 
a region such as the Ozarks would find it 
cheaper to distribute through the whole- 
Sale-retail House, whereas in selling in a 
large city such as St. Louis, he wi%l in all 
probability find it cheaper to sell direct to 
the retailer because large retailers in the 
large cities are now buying in quantities 
as large or larger than the average whole- 
sale house, the latter due to the charac- 
teristics of the Southwest hardware whole- 
saler tending to buy from hand to mouth.” 

“In these trying times,” he added, “we 
are told that much of our present distribu- 
tive system must be cast into the 
economic limbo or be revamped. Be that 
as it may. We hear new demands for 
renewed energy, new concepts, new faith. 
Among other things we are told that the 
old type of executive must give place to 
the new—that there are to be new faces 
in heaven—that the swive: chair type of 















































is to be no more. With him must go the 
Swivel chair men in charge of distribution 
and, may I add, the swivel chair marketing 
man. The new order of things will de- 
mand a first hand intimate knowledge of 
systems of distribution and of markets.” 















Trade Trend in Japan 
Reported as Unfavorable 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


A decline in business failures in British 
Malaya apparently reflects sounder busi- 
ness methods; the holiday stimulus to! 
trade, however, proved shortlived, although 
ains are expected in January before the 
hinese New Year and Malayan holidays. 

Exchange developments and the general 
depression continue as deterrent factors 
in Siamese business, but rice shipments 
are holding up surprisingly well making a 
favorable trade balance likely. Export 
demand for products of The Netherland 
East Indies except coffee and white pep- 
per is negligible and imports also are 
shrinking. Business has assumed a more 
optimistic aspect in the Philippines 
through the stimulus of Christmas trad- 

























over export prospects owing to rising tariff 
barriers in export markets; textiles, glass- 
ware, gloves and agricultural products are 
particularly affected. Exports continued 
to exceed imports in Polish foreign trade 
for October; both imports and exports 
have declined as compared with last year 
but imports have suffered more severely. 
Christmas trade in Canada was in fairly 
good volume and considerable optimism is 
expressed with regard to prospects for the 
new year. , 
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18,500,000 people | 


100 per cent as the normal retail markup | 
on cost, this totals better than $90,000,000 | 


executive of the days of commercial peace | 


trep States Dairy 








Governor Larson 
Calls Legislature 


Bills Drafted for Submission to 
Fifth Special Session of 
Year in New Jersey 


TrENTON, N. J., Dec. 29. 

Gov. Morgan F. Larson has called a 
special session of the Legislature, the fifth 
this year, for Dec. 30. 

The following bills are being drawn by 
the Attorney General for submission at 
the session, according to a statement by 
Senator Emerson L. Richards, majority 
leader-elect of the upper legislative 
branch: 


A State salary reduction *bill authorizing 
reductions up to 10 per cent. 


A general bill affecting counties and 
all municipalities likewise permitting re- 
ductions up to 10 per cent. 

A third bill affecting school districts 
and permitting similar reductions. This 
bill does not affect tenure of office. 


An act amending the criminal procedure 
act permitting reductions in salaries of 
county prosecutors, etc. 

An act reducing the pay of jurors from 
$5 to $3. 


_An act suspending for a year the county 

library mandatory appropriations, also 
mosquito extermination; reducing the pay 
of election officers $20. 

A bill suspending the mandatory ap- 
propriations for the Bureau of Superin- 
tendents of Elections in first-class coun- 
ties; also other mandatory legislation con- 
cerning elections. 

Acts to suspend the half-mill tax in 
relation to county parks and making the 
amount expended discretionary with the 
| freeholders. 

In relation to old age pensions, widows’ 
pensions, children’s relief and relief for 
the blind it has been decided that the 
complications involved are too great to 
change the present acts and that the only 
possible thing to do is to wait for the gen- 
eral session and the report of the Pension 
Commission. 


ian Oil Exports 
Cut American Sales 
In German Market 








‘Russ 


‘Soviet Products Also Are In- 
vading United States Out- 
lets in China, Says Com- 
merce Department 
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spite of the successful operations in the 
Volkenroda Potash mine. 

There was an advance in German ex- 
ports of petroleum products from 172,578 





metric tons in the first eight months of | 


1930 to 85,603 tons in the first eight of 
the present year, further emphasizing the 
declining consumption. 


Advances in Germany 


In spite of the contraction in German 
consumption, Russia has continued to 
make progress in both the gasoline and 
lubricant trades, largely at the expense 
of the United States, still by far the lead- 
ing supplier. Russia’s share of German 
gasoline importation was 7 per cent in 
1927 and 11 per cent in 1930; during the 
first eight months of 1931 Russian gas- 
oline to the amount of 1,495,855 barrels 


formed 18 per cent of the total German}! 


imports. Imports from the United States 
fell from 4,735,817 barrels, or 50-per cent 
}of the total, in the first eight 
| of 1930 to 3,496,772 barrels, or 43 per cent, 
in the first eight months of 1931, and im- 
ports from Rumania also declined. Like 
Russia, Persia advanced both guantita- 
tively and proportionally in this market 
this year. 

Russia has shown a similar increase in 
the German market for lubricants, in spite 
of the decline of total German imports of 


this product during the present year. Rus- | 


sia’s share of the total has grown from 18 
per cent in 1927 to 20 per cent in 1930, 
and then rose to 29 pe 


eight months of 1931. Lubricants from 
the United States, although dropping 
sharply, are still in first place; they 


formed 108,067 metric tons of the total 

imports of 204,906 tons in the January- 

August period of the present year. : 
Benzol Imports Decline 

The report of the German Benzol Asso- 
ciation Bochum, representing about 
per cent of the German benzol production, 
shows a decrease of about 15 per cent in 
1930 output, and decreased sales of the 
association's branded benzol-gasoline 
Aral. This situation was ascribed to 
the disorganized condition of the German 
gasoline market and unrestrained com- 
petition of supplying companies following 
the breakdown of the price agreement of 
suppliers, The association announces the 
prolongation for several years of the syn- 
dicate agreement with the Benzol Verein- 
igung des Ostens G. m. b. H., representing 
producers in eastern Germany. 

German imports of benzol have fallen 
by about 30 per cent this year, amounting 
to 104,985 metric tons in the first nine 
months of 1931 compared with 149.203 in 
the corresponding period of 1930. De- 
creased consumption is attributed to the 
curtailed use of motor vehicles on account 
pt the present depression. The decline in 
mports was largely at the expense of the 
| United States, by far the principal foreign 
source of benzol for Germany, which fur- 
nished 80,820 tons in the first nine months 
of 1930, and 41,345 in the corresponding 
months of the present year. 








Case on Change in Value 
Of Realty Is Dismissed 


RALEIGH, N. C., Dec. 29. 

The North Carolina Supreme Court has 
dismissed the appeal in a case involving 
the limitation upon changes in the as- 
sessed value of real estate. In eliminat- 
ing the quadrennial valuation this year, 
the Legislature provided that the assessed 
value of real estate for 1930 should not 
be changed more than a total of 10 per 
cent in any county. The case is entitled 
Hooker v. Pitt County. 

“Plaintiffs having profited from a re- 
duction in the valuation of their proper- 
ties, rather than suffered from any in- 
crease therein, and the rate levied for 
general county purposes being within the 
limit fixed by the Constitution, both 


| 


Federal Planning 


months | 


cent in the first | 


80 | 
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| 
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In Advance for | 


Public Building 


Effort to Time Construction | 
With Business Cycles in 
Country Described by Em- 


ployment Director 
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advance plan with estimates showing proj- 
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RIP cropping to prevent erosion 1s 
the subject of research and experi- 


_ 


ects altotted to each year. The legislation entation by the Bureau of Chemistry 
provides for the annual revision of this} and Soils, Department of Agriculture, 
plan, which includes not only new con-| the results of which have just been pub- 
struction but repairs, alterations, and| lished. While terracing is regarded as 


maintenance as well. 
Administrative Plan 
In establishing an orderly procedure to} 
put into practice the words of the bill, | 
many very interesting problems have | 
arisen. The United States Government is | 
a mighty institution with activities reach- 
ing into all countries of the world. Its 
primary organization is departmental with 
a large number of independent agencies. 
Virtuatly all of these are organized into 
subdivisions of various characters and} 
many originate construction work or are 
engaged each year in maintenance, re- 
pairs, and alterations of their property. 
More than 100 bureaus are involved in 
construction and maintenance, most of 
them handling their work independently, 
while in a few instances another bureau 
handles their physical improvements for 
them. It will be seen from this, that to 
establish and maintain contact with agen- 
cies as numerous as these, is a considera- 
ble undertaking in itself. 
The administrative set-up of no two 


construction bureaus is identical, nor is; 


the organization of offices in the field the | books written 
| blind readers in Sp 
tries, which had been begun the previous 


same in any two instances. A knowledge 


of these administrative features has been} 


found necessary. 
The type of construction 


ahead. 


The accountancy systems and the dis-| 


tribution of items of costs are naturally 
different in various bureaus and involve a 
study of this phase of the enterprise. 


Financial Problems 


Congress to allocation of funds to indi- 
vidual projects. This involves authoriza- 
tions, appropriations, 
of funds carryover of appropriations, 
work in progress, and many other subjects 
of a fiscal nature. 

Delving into these probtems, as well as 
many others, was necessary in order to 
prepare a form of reporting which was 
adapted to the diversities of the undertak- 
ing. The legislation cannot easily respond 
to such standardization, but the form 
devised has been found to be very work- 
able and to blend rather well into the 
customary procedure of the construction 
| units. . 
| Having become informed as to the steps 
which were essential and the preparation 
of a standard method of reporting, it fol- 
lowed that 
made on the agencies for a schedule of 
their plans inclusive of the six-year period. 

It is gratifying to recite that those en- 


| 


} 
| 


| 
| 
| 


a pre‘iminary call should be} 


trusted with construction and maintenance | 


of the Government have responded whole- 
heartedly to furthering this new process 


While the bill is mandatory, it can be 
readily appreciated that a hearty willing- 
ness to conform with the policies of the 
Board gave larger assurance of success. 


The returns from the inquiry are nearly | 


complete. 


In many instances it has been | 


necessary to return the schedules for a re- | 


view or amplification in order 
data will include the essentia? 
tion which has been sought. 
Foreseeing Building Needs 

Our observation of this phase of our 
work is that it is entirely possible for re- 
sponsible officials to foresee their physical 
necessities for several years in 
and to exhibit these in such form as to 
| be readily understandable. 
| With a vast: program of this kind 
charted years ahead and with heads of 
departments designing their work in ad- 
vance, it follows that the projects may 
more quickly be placed on the market to 
relieve unemployment with every confi- 
dence in their responding to the specifica- 
tions of governmental usefulness 

The entire gain from long-range plan- 
ning by the Government, however, is not 
restricted to relief of unemployment. The 
exposition in a tangible manner of what 
bureaus consider their requisit-~ to be in 
terms of years ahead calls for a fine dis- 
play of administrative capacity, together 
with closer analysis of their own business 
and its fitness in corresponding with the 
work of other bureaus and the govern- 
mental patterns as a whole. The ad- 
ministration of the Government and the 
Congress with its committees are able in 
having available the scheme of things for 


that the 
informa- 


| 
| 
| en 
| 
| 


P 


| 
Mutual Interest in Education and Aid to Travellers | 
Fostered by Pan American Union 


the most practical method for *checking 
the damage done by run-off of rain 
water from arable fields, the rate of 
progress in construction has been too 
slow to assure speedy relief over the 
extensive national area subject to ero- 
sion. Strip cropping is suggested as a 


Between Peoples of 
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Pan American Union in giving correct. in-| 
formation about these and all other kinds 


of schools in the United States. 


year, yee c 
tion of the 
: : ; as well as/ which supplied copies of its books avail- 
their location is an interesting pursuit | able for loaning. 


which has necessitated persistence in order | from the Luis Braille Society of Ecuador 
to be informed as to the work which lay| to be put in touch with blind persons in | 
other American republics. 


earlier, the diffusion of information on 
methods of combating illiteracy, the Di- 
vision distributed among Government of- 
| ficials and individuals interested in this 
‘ {matter a useful book provided through 
Then again, study was necessary of the|}the courtesy of the National Advisory 
financial channels reaching from action by| Committee on Illiteracy of the United 
States. 


bureau allotments! dents between the American republic like- 


agencies and it is gratifying to report that 


has been accorded us. 


advance | 


|over 100 of these. 


years ahead to express sounder judgment | 


on the immediate requests for funds and 
the train of circumstances which the con- 


sequential expenditure sets in motion. 
There are other advantages that will flow 
|from this better practice, many known 


}now and many others which will assert | 


themselves as 
more perfect. » 
| Economies and Statistics 

|_ The law further imposes upon the 
|Board the duty of advising the President 
of the trend of employment and business 
activity, based upon the volume of con- 
tracts awarded for construction work as 
well as any other facts which it may con- 
sider pertinent. The underlying purpose 
of this is to be prepared to anticipate, in 
so far as possible, periods of depression 
and, through executive and legislative ac- 
tion to place Federal construction on the 
market as a relief measure. 

Data of a statistical nature, both at 
home and abroad has been available for 
| years past with an increasing reliability. 
{It is not our purpose at this time at least 
to develop other barometers of general 
business, but rather to rely on _ those 
which are generally accepted and have 
withstood the test of time and analysis. 

After study of our problem, it seems 
probable that with a display of good judg- 
ment, patience, and hard work we should 
{be able to more and more completely 


the procedure becomes 


causes of action were properly dismissed | forecast construction work several months 

as wanting in any basis for equitable re-| ahead. And hence, it is in the realm of 

lief,” the opinion said. |information of this character that we are 
“Furthermore, it is provided .by chap.| most actively engaged. 

427, sec. 510, that the validity of any tax| The volume of construction during nor- 


imposed by the Revenue Act of 1931 shall 
not be tested by injunction. The plain- 
tiffs, having failed to make out a case 
calling for the aid of a court of equity, 
are in no postion to challenge the consti- 
tutionality of this provision.” 





Customs Court Classifies 
Imitation Pearl Necklaces 


New York, Dec. 29. 
Sustaining a protest of D. Lisner & Co., 
| the United States Customs Court held that 
'imported imitation pearl bead necklaces 
}were erroneously assessed at the rates 
provided for in paragraph 1503 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930. In an opinion by 
Judge Sullivan, the court fixes duty at 
rates equivalent to 110 per cent ad va- 
lorem, under the provision in paragraph 
1527 of the 1930 tariff law 


ing, the sugar harvest, and increasing | 
copra prices. ie | 
Belgian industrialists are pessimistic 


jished or unfinished. 


7871-31.) 


(Protest 510704-G- 


mal years runs into many billions of 
dollars, and is thus such a significant 
figure volumetrically as to be a key in- 
Gustry in American pusiness life. ‘Then 
|again, construction is so interwoven with 
|other activities of national life as to en- 
courage further a more precise knowledge 
of its characteristics. More and more 
we are told the economists of the coun- 
try, alert to grasp trends that predict 
business conditions, are anxious to lean 
more heavily upon the factors of con- 
struction. It seems entirely within the 


| province of the Board to explore deeply | 


jinto this industry. 


becomes necessary, to gather individual 
statistics, but rather to cooperate with 
governmental and associational agenci’ 
in seeking group information. Particu- 
|larly in the case of national associations 
;representative of competitive lines, it is 


knowing currently the essential elements 
of their business and, incidentally, to 












The work of fostering an interchange of 
in Spanish braille among 
anish-American coun- 


ontinued through the coopera- 
Argentine Library for the Blind 


This led to a request 


Carrying on anoiher movement initiated 


The interchange of professors and stu- 


wise received much attention. Numerous 
inquiries were received from teachers and 
students of the United States desiring to 





visit some other American republic, and 
a special memorandum was prepared deal- 
ing with the opportunities for advanced 
study in Latin American countries. Many | 
teachers from Latin America who visited | 
the United States were provided with let- | 


provide us with such details as we re- 
quire. A large portion of our time has | 
been used in discussions with these} 


in every case a very sympathetic reception 


In order to appraise the procedure which 
we have adopted it is well to describe in 
some detail the groups of statistics which 
we are using 

The legislation makes it incumbent upon 


the Board to analyze employment and 
completeness in this is extremely im- 
portant. Construction work is so diversi- 


icti i j | he vi ar ¥: rs and shift- 
of predicting their physica? requirements. | 24 with changing contractors 


ing labor that a complete census of men 
at work in construction would be a project 
of great magnitude. It will be possible, | 
however, to establish reliable trends of 
increasing value in certain classifications 
of work which will be dependable. By 
illustration, we are gathering each month 
the men employed on Federal construc- 
tion. If a breakdown be made of similar 
types of enterprises under Federal con- 
trol where the man power is known, 
equations can be fixed which should be a 
rather reliable measure as applied to con- 
tracts awarded for similar work and thus 
forecast men at work. 
Supplying of Data ; 

Labor which gives a part or all of its| 
time to the production or shipment of 
construction materials and equipment in- 
volves cooperative efforts with national 
associations who are able to establish this 
character of data. 


The production or shipment of the 
basic materials and equipment of con-| 
struction forms an interesting study. Not 


only will it be possible for us to have be- 
fore us each month these important fac- 
tors by which we can forecast men at 
work a short time ahead but even a larger 
service can be rendered to the associa- 
tions who supply these data by becoming 
better and more completely informed ag 
to their own businesses. At this time we 
are receiving each month about 40 group 
reports of this character and our ambi- 
tion is to compile and chart something | 


Out of the contacts thus established 
with associations we will be able to re- 
ceive currently price figures which, cou- 
pled with wages paid the various classes 
of labor, can be used to establish an in- 
dex of the costs of construction. 

Building permits of the larger cities of 
the country have a distinct advantage in 
predicting pick and shovel days ahead. 
We hope, through studies already begun 
to give a greater importance to these | 


}than has been possible in the past. 


|which must 


Trend of Awards 

Contracts awarded are well understood | 
by those engaged in economics and _ sta- 
tistics and constitute a trend which we 
are analyzing and using continually. 
Here again there are sections of the 
country, possibly certain classifications of 
work, and certain contracting agencies 
be taken into account in or- 
der to create a complete and reliable na- 
tional total of contracts awarded in pri- 
vate work, the utility fleld, as well as 
public work undertaken by the Govern- 
ment, States, counties, and cities. 

While the above groups of figures are 
important and have a distinct bearing on 
anticipating the future, we attach even 
greater importance to assembling tangi- 
bles that relate to the financimg of con- 
struction. Briefly, financing may be di- 
vided into three classes: Private, utility, 
and public 

With information of this nature avail- | 
able each month, we can look forward 
confidentially several months to the trend | 
of employment and the condition of the | 
industry. 

A very hearty spirit of cooperation has | 
been demonstrated by those who may be} 
useful in gathering detail figures of n- 
nancing and through this means we will 
be able to look into the future. 

Local Planning Programs 

What has heen said relates entirely to 
activities of the Government. 

From this background what contribution 


|can be made to better practices in States, 
|counties and cities? 


|no greater difficulties need be anticipated 


The Board does not propose, unless it | 


for jewelry,| extremely desirabie to encourage a con-| 
commonly or commercially so known, fin-| sciousness on their part of the value of | studying and endeav 


| 


The legisiation, by inference at least, 
extends a helping hand toward these po- 
litical subdivisions. It should follow that 
if the ramifications of Federal construc- 
tion will respond to long-range planning 


or encountered elsewhere. The Board 
hopes to go further and explain what the | 
City of Washington has done, together | 
with more advanced steps now in pros- 
pect. While Washington differs from all 
other cities in its financing it is not 
greatly different from others in its physi- 
cal improvements. 

It is the hope of the Board that its 
facilities and its acquaintance with better 
practices in the Government can be a 
reservoir made available to those who are 

ring to put into 
practice better planning and financing of | 
all characters of public work. 





rogress Shown in Cultural Interchange 


| received in the Pan American Union. 


| publicity. 


| sufficient command of English 


|Pan American nature: 


| Americas, as well 


|formal addresses 





+ 





i 


practice that offers some measure of 


immediate protection; this consists in 
running the terrace lines, ploughing 
along these contour lines, and then, 
where the terraces would otherwise be 
constructed, planting strips of certain 
densely growing feed or other grain 
crops, which tend to arrest losses of 
soil and water. Row crops are planted 
on the contours parallel to the strips; 
thus each row serves as a miniature 
terrace to check the flow of rain water, 
causing more of it to sink into the soil. 


American Republics 


ters of introduction and other facilities, | 
and a group of 125 Cuban teachers was 


The Division assisted in making plans 
for the debate held at George Washing- 
ton University in April between the teams 
of the University of Porto Rico and the 
University of Mexico. A voluminous cor- 
respondence was carried on with Latin 
American students desiring to enter 
schools and universities in the United 
States, which entailed sending preliminary 
data, arranging for admission to schools, 


| and in several cases securing free tuition | 
‘or scholarships of considerable value. 


In order to overcome one of the greatest 
handicaps met by Latin American stu- 
dents in this country—an_ insufficient 
knowledge of English—the Division sug- 
gested to the College Entrance Examina- 


tion Board that the special examinations | 
to test competence in the use of the Eng- | 


lish language which were held in 1930 in 
several European capitals be given also in 
Latin American cities, and assisted the 
Board both in making arrangements for 





the holding of the examination and in 
giving these arrangements the necessary 


In 1931 examiners were appointed in 1 
of the Latin American countries and it is 
hope that in 1932 the examination may 
offered in all cf them. By means of this 
examination any student may find out 
without leaving home whether he has 
to study 
successfully in a college or university of 
the United States, thus saving him the 
time and expense of making the trip if 
he is not so prepared. 


\Closer Relationship 
Of Peoples Sought 


The division gives much thought to 


means by which the peopies, and esvecially | Possible iB 
the youth, of the Americas may Lecome | ‘which were also translated into Span- 
Dur-|ish in the Division—one 
ing the past year a vigorous impetus was|Toribio Medina and the other a survey 
jgiven, by means of circulars addressed to |Of the movement of intellectual coopera- 
secondary, normai and commiercial schools | tion between the Americas 


better acquainted with each other. 


and by letters to individual teachers, to 
the exchange of school correspondence, 
through the medium of the National Bu- 
reau of Educational Correspondence 
the Junior Red Cross. In a few special 


cases where these agencies could not be prepared and were widely published by 


utilized, individual contacts were made 
between pupils or schools for the exchange 
of stamps, museum specimens, school 
journals, etc. 

The Division has constantly urged upon 
the colleges and universities of the United 


| States the desirability of giving courses 


dealing with the history, geography, litera- 


; ture, and the culture of the other Ameri- 
;}can nations, and was gratified to learn 


through a survey of 
during the year that great progress has 
been made in the last five years, 434 
courses of this type having been offered 
in 209 colleges and universities last year, 
in addition to many others in which Latin 
American republics were included along 
with other countries. 
Moreover, the fact that 

courses dealing exclusively 


such courses made 


from 6 
with 


to 10 
Latin 


be | : 
|partment of Commerce.) 





Rights of Federal Officials 
In Judgment Are Studied 





or | 


America were given at 13 of the larger | 


universities shows the attention which 
these subjects are receiving from Ameri- 
can educators. The Division also coop- 
erated with certain Latin American li- 


braries which are endeavoring to collect | 


material on the United States as a basis 
for courses of study. 

Two special events gave an opportunity 
to emphasize particularly studies of a 
the centenary of 
the death of Bolivar and the first cele- 
bration of Pan American Day. In con- 
nection with both of these occasions con- 
siderable material was prepared and dis- 
tributed on a large scale to educational 
authorities and institutions all over the 
as to the press. Re- 
quests for this material, which had been 
widely advertized, poured in from teachers 
and pupils, and the results obtained in 
the way of special celebrations held in 
schools and universities amply justified 
the very considerable amount of labor ex- 
pended by the Division. 


Distinguished Scholars 


|Lecture on Culture 


Utilizing another important means of 
bringing about better acquaintance be- 
tween different peoples, the Division 
helped to arrange for lectures by distin- 
guished scholars, among whom may be 
mentioned Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Di- 
rector of the Institute of International 
Education in New York, who started in 
June for an extensive trip around South 
America in the interests of cultural ap- 
proximation between South American uni- 
versities and those of the United States; 
Dr. J. de Siqueira Coutinho, professor at 
Georgetown University, who began a 
series of lectures at American universi- 
ties dealing with Portuguese and Brazilian 
literature; and Senor Enrique Aguirre, 
who spoke to Washington audiences on 
the development of physical education 
and recreation in Mexico. Members of 
the Division also were called on for in- 
on cultural topics. 
The Division of Intellectual Cooperation 
is increasingly looked to as a source of 
information in the fields of art, letters and 
science. An idea of the type of requests 
received may be gained from the fol- 


| lowing list of topics on which material 


was furnished: Indianism in Latin Amer- 
ican literature; Venezuelan and Colom- 
bian poetry; the practice of professions 
in certain Latin American countries; the 
first books printed in America; weaving 
and folk-dances in Guatemala; Central 
American literature; literature for ju- 
veniles in Uruguay. 

The card index of societies and insti- 
tutions, grouped by subjects and by coun- 


|tries, was added to considerably during 


the year, as well as the index of indi- 
vidual artists, writers, scientific and pro- 
fessional men, and although pressure of 
other work prevented the preparation of 
the directory of learned societies of Latin 
America which it is hoped to publish, the 
data was constantly used in making con- 
tacts for travelers and in answering spe- 
cific inquiries, such as requests for lists 
of archaeologists, anthropologists, gcol- 
ogists,.painters, sculptors, as well as art 
associations, museums and societies of 
natural history, associations of law, engi- 
neering, history, geography, etc. 

The Division was also called on for aidin 


Method of Strip Cropping to Check Soil Erosion 


At. the left is 


from erosion, with deep gullies forming 


through which 


off; strip cropping on a farm is shown 


at the right, wi 


vested and the strips ready for terrace 
As soon as the crops on 


construction. 
the strips are 


employed is available for terracing; 


will thus be p 
the late Sumn 


is usually ample time for such work on 


the farm. 


Whether Department of Justice officials 


have authority 


Federal Government, 


of a judgment 
ranging over t 
being considere 


cording to announcement Dec. 29. 


in TY States Distri rt| Of 12 per cent from October. and 46 per 
A suit in Unitd States Cae = cont dram. Noveniter. 080, 
for Nebraska raised the question when| “November reports for bituminous mines 


an irrigation cc 
Government w 
ment offered t 


ment of $5,500 with accumulating interest, 


according to t 


follows in full text: 


Advices have 
of Justice that 
for the District 
was obtained 
against the Bri 
and the defend 
endeavoring to 
the judgment. 


low payments with accumulating interest, 


in 20 annual ir 


Consideration is being given in the De- 


partment to t 


authority of the officers in charge extends 
to the right to commit the Government | 
to such an arrangement. 


Railway ‘Zeppelin’ 
) I 


A new “rail 


|Germany. With a length of 82 feet, it will 
9"| seat 50 passengers and will be powered 
{by a high-speed crude oil motor geared 


directly to the 


making contact 
ent American 
opportunity to 
pedition in Gre 
tion on the his 
mains, and re 


scientific developments in various repub- 
Because of the demands on the time 


lics. 
of the staff ir 
quiries and rec 
to p 


Division Cc 


With Outside Agencies 


A number o 
newspapers an 
States and La 
receiving editor 

The Division 
ous outside ag 
ects entrusted 


arranged for the showing in Washington 
of an exhibit of Brazilian paintings which 


bad been show 
Museum 
the United 
books or pamp. 
subjects 
among 


_ were 
interest 


tion should be made of the important pre- 
liminary work in preparation for the Sev- 


enth Americar 
which this 
Pan American 


Organizing Committee in Mexico City. 


in 


and sent by it en tour around | sions, and explosives, with no significant 
States. From time to time) change in the rates for haulage and elece 
hlets dealing with cultural | tyjcity, 
received and _ distributed a 
ed persons. Lastly, men- 


and 


varl 


Low Death Rate 
Established for 
Anthracite Mines - 


‘Total Fatalities in All Coal 
| Fields But 96 During No- 
| vember, Bureau of Mines 


States 


While anthracite mines in November 
established the lowest fatality rate in the 
history of their operations, casualities in 
coal mines during the month took 96 lives 
the Bureau of Mines of the Department of 
Commerce announced Dec. 29. 2 

For every 1,000,000 tons of coal mined in 
November there were 2.80 fatalities, ace 
cording to the announcement, making 
the rate lower than that for October, 
1931, or November, 1930. Only one major 
disaster occurred, and the number of ace 
cidents such as falling roofs and explo- 
sions also was lower in November than 
in October. The announcement follows 
in full text: 

Ninety-six men were killed in coal 
mines in the United States during No- 
vember, according to reports received by 
the United States Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce, from State mine 
inspectors. This number compares with 
134 for October and 227 for November @ 





shown land unprotected 
water and soil are drawn 
th the sorghum crop har- 
the land so 
ossible to terrace aot 
ner and Fall when there 


harvested, 


to agree, on behalf of the 
to the settlement 





year ago. Production of coal in Novem- 
in installment payments|ber was 34,251,000 tons, a decrease of 
he next 20 vears is now | 8,000,000 tons from October and 9,534,000 


tons from the pervious November. The 
death rate per million tons of coal mined 
in November, 1931, was 2.80, a decrease 


d at the Department, ac- 


ympany against which the 
as given a $90,757 judg- 
o settle in yearly install- 


alone showed that 84 deaths occurred in 
the mines in the production of 30,110,000 
tons of coal. Based on these figures the 
death rate per million tons was 2.79, a 
reduction of 46 per cent from November, 
1930, when there were 199 deaths and 
38,609,000 tons of coal mined. In October, 
1931, the death rate was 2.63, based on 
94 deaths and 35,700,000 tons of coal 
mined. 

Anthracite mines in Pennsylvania ree 
ported 12 fatal accidents and an output 
of 4,141,000 tons of coal in November. 
This resulted in a death rate of 2.90 per 
million tons, the lowest fatality rate for 

1 any month's operation in the history of 
astallments of $5,500 each. | anthracite mining. In October, 1931, there 
were 40 deaths, with 6,551,000 tons mined, 
and a fatality rate of 6.11, while in No- 
vember, 1930, there were 28 deaths, 5,176,< 
000 tons and a rate of 5.41. 

Reports for the period January to Nove 
ember, 1931, showed that accidents at 
coal mines in the United States caused 
the loss of 1,319 lives. The production of 
coal during this peniod was 402,710,000 
; tons, resulting in a death rate of 3.28, as 
;compared with 3.85 for the same period 
in 1930, when there were 1,888 deaths and 
490,639,000 tons. Separated into bitumi- 
nous and anthracite, the 11-month fatality 
1931 werc 2.78 and 6.42, based 


he announcement, which 
reached the Department 
in the United States Court 
of Nebraska a judgment 
the amount of $90,757 
dgeport Irrigation District, 
ants in the case have been 
arrange some plans to pay 
It is now proposed to al- 


he question whether the 


zeppelin” is being built in 


wheels of the car. (De- 


{rates for 


jon 967 deaths and 347,850,000 tons, and 
s between poets in differ-|352 deaths and 54,860,000 tons, respec- 
countries, in securing an|tively. In the 11-month period of 1930 
join an archaeological ex-|there were 1,478 deaths and 427,304,000 


-ece; in obtaining informa- 
tory, the archaeological re- 
cent artistic, literary and 


|tons, with a fatality rate of 3.46 in the 
bituminous mines; and 410 deaths, 63,- 
| 335,000 tons, and a fatality rate of 6.47 
in anthracite mines. 

There was one major disaster—that is, 
a disaster in which five or more lives 
were lost—during November, 1931. This 
was an explosion in a mine at Holden, 
|W. Va., on Nov. 3, which caused five 
jdeaths. During November, 1930, there 
were two major disasters resulting in 94 
deaths. Five major disasters occurred 
from January to November, 1931, result- 
ing in 51 deaths. During the same period 
in 1930 there wére 11 major disasters and 
220 deaths. Based exclusively on these 
disasters the death rates per 1,000,000 tons 
(were 0,127 in 1931 and 0.448 in 1930. The 
|/major disasters in 1931 occurred at the 
|rate of 1.24 separate disasters (as distin- 
|guished from the number of deaths re= 
sulting from the disasters) for each 100,- 
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rial comment. 


. |000,000 tons of coal produced, as com- 
has cooperated with vari-| pared with 2.24 for the corresponding pes 
encies in furthering proj-|yjod in 1930. 


to them. For instance, it 


Comparing the accident record for the. . 
11 months of 1931 with that for the same 
months in 1930, a reduction i§ noted for ' 


n in New York by Roerich | faj])} of roof and coal, gas or dust explo- 


China Buys Foreign Paper 


Because of boycott activities, Chinese 
paper dealers are turning to this country 
land Europe for supplies. (Department of 
| Commerce.) 


Scientific Congress, in 
other divisions of the 
Union cooperated with the 
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WHAT HAPPENED 
THIS WEEK? 


What happened in New York? What hap- 
pened in the United States? What happened 
in the world this week? What happened in 
politics, in business, in international affairs, 
in society? ... The “It Happened This 
Week” 


every Saturday gives you a complete resame 


feature which The Sun publishes 


of the world’s events in short, lively para- 


graphs . . . all condensed into five 


illustrated columns. 


For $1.50 a year you may have the Saturday 
issues of The Sun, containing this unusual 
feature, mailed to you every week. 


“IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK” 
EVERY SATURDAY IN 


Whe Sun 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News 
and its Advertising. 


NEW YORK 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY 


THE SUN, Subscription Department, New York City: 





Gentlemen—I am inclosing check for $1.50 for one year’s 
subscription to the Saturday Edition of The Sun, contain- 
ing the “It Happened This Week” feature, 


Street and Number.....cesccccccevecesecccccccccsseccee 
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Bay StateWomen Florida Defines 
Ash Jury Dercice| Gees at Sieh 
Fo State Lave to Make As Intangibles 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 29. | Attorney 

A petition to the General Assembly by | . 
the Massachusetts League of Women | 
Voters seeking eae of the present 
jury service law to make women eligible | 
to serve as jurors on the same terms as} 
men has been filed by State Representa- | 
tive Mary L. Barrows, of Melrose. 


A bill is embodied in the petition in 
which exemption would be accorded | 
| trained nurses, assistants in hospitals and | 
those nursing sick members of their own | 
families. It also provides that mothers 
of one or more children under the age 
of 16 years, or women having legal cus- 
| tody of such children shall be excused at 
their own request. 


The Supreme Judicial Court recently 
held that statutory provisions relating to 
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Commission’s Denial to Broadcasters 


Of Power Increase Upheld by Court 


Validity of Davis Amendment and the General Orders of 
Commission Fixing Quotas for Allocation of Radio Facili- 
ties in Various Zones Sustained 


‘Gas’ Pumps Given 


itance Tax 
Inherita Uniform Valuations 


_ On Trusts Under 


’ Laws of Indiana 


State Board Cannot Refund | 
On an Irrevocable Trust 
of $125 was fixed for electric pumps and 


Created Before Passage | tanks and $100 for hand pumps. 


2% .| More than 300 peals were filed by 
Of Statute, Opinion Holds the several oi companies protesting the 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 29. 


variance of assessments by the local au-| 
Where an irrevocable trust had been 


thorities, the range of which was from 
$100 to $300 and $400 in some cases. 

The pumps are owned by the various | 
created in 1925 by a decedent who died | .o;porations and are lent or leased to | 
after enactment of the Indiana inheri-|the operators of, service and fllling sta- | 
tance tax law of 1929, the State Board) tions. Among the companies ng ap- 
of Tax Commissioners is not authorized peals were the Shell Eastern Petroleum 
to refund the tax paid on such trusts 
under the 1929 law, the Indiana Attorney 
General, James M. Ogden, has advised the 


New Jersey Board Equalizes 
Assessments for Various 
Types of Equipment 


Group Proposes Amendment 


| 
| 


TRENTON, N. J., Dec. 29. 

Uniform assessments for gasoline ay 
and equipment were announced today by 
the State Board of Tax Appeals. A value 


General of State 
Says Reciprocal Section 
Of Law Affects Shares of 


Nonresident Estate 





DurHAM LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY shall clearly appear that the findings of |of public interest and section 9 of the 


the Commission are arbitrary or capri- | act, as amended. 


cious.” | “It is conceivable that remote instances 

A consideration of the appeal requires | may occur where the denial of the use 
|a brief reference to certain prior legisla- |of a facility, for reasons based upon the 
|tion and regulations affecting radfo|auota figures, may apparently seem ar- 
broadcasting. lone te In many of ee ae Gs _— 

By the Radio Act of 1927, 44 Stat. 1162, | ever, the particular facility may be use 
Congress ‘divided the United States into |in another locality where it would tend 
five zones and established the Federal |toward an equitable distribution as re- 
Radio. Commission composed of a mem- | Quired by the act. And in the great ma- 
ber from each zone, with power to license | jority of cases the ultimate result is to 
and regulate radio broadcasting stations |™make possible a better radio service by 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., Dec. 29, 

Shares of stock of Florida corporations 
are intangible personal property, the At- 
torhey General of that State, Cary D. 
Landis, has ruled. The reciprocal pro- 
vision of the Florida estate tax law ap- 
plies to such stock held by a nonresi- 


dent estate, the opinion ruled. The cone 
cluding portion of the opinion follows in 
| full text: 


v. 

FeperRAL RapIio COMMISSION. 

Court of Appeals, District of Columbia. 

No. 5444. 

Appeal from the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. 

Louis G. CALDWELL and ARTHUR W. SCHAR- 
FELD for appellant; THap H. Brown, 
General Counsel, and D. M. Patrick, 
Assistant General Counsel, for appellee. | 

Before Martin, Chief Justice, and Ross, | 
Van OrspveL, Hitz and Groner, Associate | 


Products, Sinclair Refining, Sun Oil, At- | 
|lantic Refining, Peerless Oil, Gulf Refin- 
Inheritance Tax Appraiser of that State, 
Clarence B. Ullum. 


ing, Globe Oil Products, Texas Companies, 
Richfield Oil Corporation of New York, | 

The estate contends that the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States | 


in Coolidge v. Long, 282 U. S. 582, is con- 

trolling. In view of the limited provisions | 

- for refunds in the law, the constitutional | 

question need not be decided, the opinion | 
says. The opinion follows in full text: 

have before me your letter with ref- 


and the Mexican Petroleum Corporation. | 
Opinion of the Court 


Dec. 21, 1931 


Rulings on Applications 
ee ee 


Patents and Trade Marks 


and operates a radio broadcasting sta- 
tion with call letters WPTF, located at 
Raleigh, N. C. The station is licensed to 
operate in daytime upon frequency 680 
kilocycles with power of 1 kilowatt. 


Justices. | 


Martin, Chief Justice—Appellant owns | 


in this country as permitted by the act, 
}and to make such a distribution of li- 
censes, wave lengths, time of operation, 
and power, among the different States 
/and communities as to give fair, efficient, 
and equitable radio service to each of the 
same, and as public convenience, interest 
and necessity may require. 


equaiity in distribution of facilities. 
any event the Congress has issued 


In 
its 


{mandate and these and similar orders of | 


the Commission are merely for the 
pose of carrying that rule into effect.” 
The decision concludes as follows: 
“1, The granting of this application 
would work a violation of section 9 of 
the Radio Act of 1927, as amended by 


ur- 


jury service do not include women within 


the laws in this respect were not enlarged 
by the ratification of the Nineteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
or by the removal of the legal disabilities 
of women. 


A petition for review of the State 
court’s decision has. been filed with the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 


those classes eligible for service, and that | 


I note that you observe that section 3,@ 
subdivision 4, of chapter 14739, which is 
the Inheritance and Estate Tax Act of 
1931, provides that “stock in a domestic 
corporation owned and sold by a non- 
resident decedent shall be deemed prop- 
erty within the State of Florida,” and 
|that you are under the impression, after 
reading the entire section, that stock in 


Broadcasting in Chaos 
At Time of Passage 


At the time when this act was passed 
radio broadcasting in this country was) 
in a state of chaos, without regulation of 
the number, location, frequency or power 


the act approved March 28, 1928 (Davis | 
|/amendment), in that there would result 
}an increase in the radio broadcasting fa- | 
cilities of ‘a zone which now enjoys more 
than its share of such facilities. | 

“2. Although the State of North Caro-| 
lina now has less than its share of radio} 


|a domestic corporation is by sate subdi- 
vision 4 “taken out of the class of in- 
tangibles and is due the State of Florida 
a tax before a transfer is made.” 
Taxable as Personalty at 
Permit me to say that while subdivision 
4 of section 3 of chapter 14739 declares. 


the case of Welosky v. Commonwealtr. of 
Massachusetts, No. 564. 


erence to the petition of the executors 
of the estate of * * * deceased, for 
refund of inheritance taxes paid by said 
estate upon two certain irrevocable trusts 
aggregating 
which refun 


In July, 1930, appellant filed an appli- 
cation with the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion a Tt a permit to increase its 
power from 1 kilowatt to 5 kilowatts, and 
to install for that purpose a new trans- 
mitting apparatus at a location about 


PATENT OFFICE BOARD OF APPEALS 
| Ex parte Walter E. Lilienfeld; Patent No. | 
| Re. 182 


$1,436,707.80, said ae = Patents—Reissue—Estoppel. 
d is sought amounting Although applicant, during prosecution | 





by them in transmitting radio signals. 
The decision of the commission is not 
arbitrary or capricious. The number of 


$46,902.78. 
Facts in Petition ; 

Briefly stated, as I understand it, the | 
further facts upon which the petition for | 
refund is based are that said trusts were 
executed on Feb. 18 and March 14, 1925, 
respectively; that subsequent thereto by 
act approved March 9, 1929, the Legisla- 
ture enacted a new inheritance tax law, 
which went into effect immediately by 
virtue of an emergency section and which | 
repealed the theretofore existing inheri- 
tance tax law; and that subsequent 
thereto the trustor, decedent above named, 
to whom had been reserved the income) 
for life upon said trust estate, died on} 
April 13, 1929, after the repeal of the| 
previous law by the 1929 law. , 

It further appears that the Marion) 
robate court in fixing and determining | 
The inheritance tax payable by said es-| 
tate considered the above trusts as tax-| 
able and fixed said tax upon the basis | 
of the 1929 act. No petition for rehear- 
ing was applied for within 90 days after 
the determining of said tax as provided | 
by section 3 of said 1929 law and no ob-| 
jection was made to the court’s determi- | 
nation of said tax until April 6, 1931, when | 
the present petition was filed with the 
State Board of Tax Commissioners. This 
petition purports to be filed pursuant to) 
the ge gern of another literary para-| 
graph of section 3 of said 1929 law which 
reads as follows: 


State Statute Quoted | 

“If any debt shall be proved against | 
the estate of the decedent, after the pay-| 
ment of the legacy, or distributive share | 
thereof, from which any such tax has! 
been deducted, or upon which the tax} 
has been paid by the person entitled to 
such legacy, or distributive share, and 
such person is required by the order of 
the court to refund the amount of such 
debts, or any part thereof, an equitable 
ren of the tax shall be repaid to 

im by the executor, administrator, or 
trustee. 

“When any amount of said tax shall) 
have been erroneously paid into the State | 
treasury, it shall be lawful for the State} 
board of tax commissioners, upon satis- 
factory proofs, to require the amount of 
such erroneous or illegal payment to be 
refunded to the executor, administrator, 
trustee, person or persons, who have paid 
any such tax in error, and in such event 
the said State board of tax commissioners 
may order and direct the treasurer of 
any county to refund the amount of any]. 
illegal or erroneous payment of such tax 
out of the funds in his hands or custody 
to the credit of such taxes, and credit him 
with the same in his quarterly account: 
Provided, however, That all applications 
for such refunding of erroneous taxes| 
shall be made within one year from the| 
payment thereof.”—Acts of 1929, page 200. 

It appears that this petition was filed 
within one year from the date of the 
payment of the tax on April 18, 1930. 


| 
Ground for Refund 

The ground assigned for the refund is | 
that the tax upon said trusts is erroneous | 
and illegal for the following reasons: 
“(1) There was not and is not in the| 
Indiana Inheritance Tax Statute of 1929 
any provision subjecting either of said| 
sums to taxation thereunder, and (2) 
even if there were such a provision, it 
would be unconstitutional under the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of jthe United | 
States in Coolidge et al. v. Long, decided 

Feb. 24, 1931, 51 Sup. Ct. Rep. 306.” 
_ I think the petitioner is clearly in error | 
in his first ground. Section 1 of the| 
above Act of 1929 provides among other | 
things as follows: * | 
“A transfer of property by deed of | 
trust, heretofore, or hereafter made, 
wherein the trustor reserved to himself | 
any income or interest, or reserved to 
himself and others, powers of revocation, | 
alteration or amendment, upon the ex- 
ercise of which the property would revest | 
in him, shall upon the death of the 
trustor, be taxable to the extent of the| 
value of the property subject to such! 
powers and respect to which such powers | 
on unexercised.” Acts of 1929, page | 


t 





Application to Case 

The above provision, I think, covers 
this case. 

In view of the limited provision for re- | 
funds, I do not think the constitutional | 
question need be decided. It will be noted | 
that the only authority in the State 
Board of Tax Commissioners to authorize 
or order such a refund is found in the| 
language already quoted from section 3 
of the 1924 act. Said language apparently | 
does not contemplate the authorizing or 
ordering of refunds except in the cases 
therein set out. I think it refers to the 
refund of payments made upon a mis- 
take of fact ag distinguished from a mis- 
take of law. I do not think it contem- 
plates the giving of appellate jurisdic- | 
tion to the State Board of Tax Commis- 
sioners in a purely legal matter to super- 
vise the judgments of the probate court 
opr other court having probate jurisdic- 
tion in such matters. 

The method of correction of errors of 
law, and errors of fact existent at the 
time of the determination of the tax, is 
furnished by that part of section 3 of said 
act providing for a yenearing before the 
court whose decision it has been held 
with respect to a similar provision in the 
revious act, may be appealed from to 
he Supreme Court. 

Crittenberger, etc., v. State Savings and 
Trust Company et al., 63 Ind. App. 151; 
189 Ind. 411, at p. 420. 

In my opinion the State Board of Tax 
Commissioners is without authority to| 
grant the relief prayed for by petitioner | 
upon the basis of the matters set out in 
the petition. 





Kentucky Farm Bureau 
Asks Taxation Changes | 


FRANKFORT, Ky., Dec. 29. 

The Governor of Kentucky, Ruby Laf- 
foon, has been requested by the Kentucky | 
farm Bureau Federation to incorporate in 
his legislative message, recommendations 
for a graduated personal income tax, an 
Income tax upon. corporations, and an 
pleomargarine tax. 

The Federation also asked for a reduc- 
sion in the State property tax, a return 
pf 1 cent of the 5-cent gasoline tax to 
the counties, an act allowing counties to 
tonsolidate, and a pure seed law. 


/ 


‘ 


broader in scope that those asked in re- 


| these narrower claims in reissue although | 
| they are broader than claims of original | 
patent and reissue application was filed 
less than year after patent issued. 


Patents — Patentability — Anticipation — 


tobacco differs in toxicity from that of 
prior patent; as that is result desired by 
applicant and may or may not result from 
prior patent, any doubt should be resolved 


Patents—Claims—Miscellaneous objections 


ous heat” and “without extraneous heat” 


application allowed. 


Standard Oil Company (of Indiana) v. 


line” is deceptively similar to picture of 


of original application, cancelled claims | Seven miles distant from the present_one. 


mission, whereupon this appeal was taken. 


The Commission now moves that the 
eppeal be dismissed upon the ground that 
the application is for a “construction 
permit,” and that no appeal is allowed 
by statute from an order denying such 
an application. Citing section 16 of the 
Radio Act of 1927, 44 Stat. 1162, as 
amended by Act of July 1, 1930, Public, 
No. 494, 71st Congress. 


issue application, there is no question of 
estoppel arising from cancellation of such 
broader claims; applicant may present 


Patents. 
Affidavit seeks to prove that applicant’s 


Motion to Dismiss 
Appeal Is Denied 


In our opinion the application when 
| properly considered is not for a construc- 
tion permit but for a modification of an 
existing station license. It does not seek 
a change of name, ownership, frequency, 
time of operation, nor substantial change 
of location. It seeks only an increase 
of power, with permission to install trans- 
mitting equipment necessary for that pur- 
pose. Orders of the Commission deny- 
ing such applications are made appeal- 
able by both statutes above cited. The 
motion to dismiss the appeal is there- 
fore denied. 


The province of this court in passing 
upon such appeals is defined by para- 
graph (d) of the Act or July 1, 1930, 
No. 9961. supra, as follows: “(d) At the earliest 
Trade marks—Identity and similarity— | convenient time the court shall hear and 

Words and symbols—Res adjudicata. | determine the appeal upon the record be- 

Holding between same parties that pic-|fore it, and shall have power, upon such 
ure of red hat within concentric circles |record, to enter a judgment affirming or 
between which is “Red Hat” and “Gaso- | reversing the decision of the Commission, 
and, in event the court shall render a de- 
cision and enter an order reversing the 
decision of the Commission, it shall re- 
mand the case to the Commission to carry 
out the judgment of the court: 


“Provided, however, That the review by 


in applicant's favor; claim allowed. 


Claims including “in absence of extrane- | 


to set forth idea of normal temperature 

prevailing during process are not ob- 

Jectionable. 

Patents—Curing tobacco claims allowed. 
Patent Re. 18256 to Lilienfeld for meth- 

ods of curing tobacco, claims 11 to 18 of 


COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 


Independent Oil Men of America; Opp. 


red crown and words “Red Crown” is res | 
adjudicata or very persuasive that pic- 
ture of red hat below words “Red Hat” 
and “Approved” used with curved words 
“Motor Oil” is also deceptively similar to 
“Red Crown” mark. the court shall be limited to questions of 
Trade mark—Class of goods. law and that findings of fact by the 

Gasoline and motor oil held goods of|Commission, if supported by substantial 
same descriptive properties. evidence, shall be conclusive unless it 


CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts —— 


RADIO COMMUNICATION—Broadcasting licenses—Denial of application for re- 
newal—Grounds—Deviation from assigned frequency— 

The Federal Radio Commission’s refusal to renew the license of a broadcasting 
station on the ground that the station had been operated at deviations more than 
500 cycles removed from its assigned frequency, in violation of the Commission’s 
General Order No. 7, was not arbitrary or capricious in the absence of a showing 
on the part of the operator of the station that the deviations in the frequency were 
due to causes beyond his control. 


Riker v. Federal Radio Commission; D. C. Ct. Appls., No. 5422, Dec. 21, 1931. 


—_——— 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


RADIO COMMUNICATION—Regulation and operation—Broadcasting licenses— 
Denial of application for increased power—Effect of allocation of excessive units to 
zone and State— 

The Federal Radio Commission's refusal to permit a licensed broadcasting station 
in North Carolina to increase its power and install more powerful transmitting 
apparatus was not arbitrary or capricious where the zone in which the station was 
located had been allotted 9.59 @nits in excess of the allocation to which it was 
entitled under the schedule prescribed by the Commission’s General Order No. 92, 
and where the State, although underquota to the extent of 1.01 units at the time of 
the application, would have been overquota to the extent of 47 units had the 
application been granted, since the Davis Amendment of 1928 to the Radio Act of 
1927 provides for an equitable distribution of broadcasting facilities as between the 
five zones into which the country was divided by the Act of 1927, and as between 
the States within a zone according to the population of the States, and the Com- 
mission’s General Order No. 102, promulgated under such Davis Amendment, pro- 
vides that the Commission will not allocate further facilities to a zone or to a State 
where the effect will be to increase the quota of such zone or State prescribed by 
such General Order No. 92.—Durham Life Insurance Co. v. Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. (D. C. Ct. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2454, Dec. 30, 1931. 





« 


RADIO COMMUNICATION—Statutory provisions—Constitutionality—Davis 
Amendment—Provision for equitable distribution of broadcasting facilities as be- 
tween zones and States within a zone— 

The Davis Amendment of 1928 to the Radio Act of 1927 providing for an equitable 
distribution of broadcasting facilities as between the five zones into which the coun- 
try was divided by the Act of 1927 and as between the States within a zone, ac- 
cording to population, is constitutional—Durham Life Insurance Co. v. Federal 
Radio Commission. (D. C. Ct. Appls.).—6 U. S. Daily, 2454, Dec. 30, 1931. 


RADIO COMMUNICATION—Regulation and operation—General Orders of Federal 
Radio Commission—Validity—Equitable distribution of broadcasting facilities as 
between zones and as between States within zones— 

The Federal Radio Commission’s General Order No. 92 prescribing a schedule 
and setting up a unit value for each facility used by any station, and its Ge*eral 
Order No. 102 reciting that certain of the zones and States within zones were 
overquota while others were underquota according to such schedule, and resolving 
that the Commission will not allocate further facilities to zones and States having 
an excessive quota of units according to the schedule, are valid regulations under 
the Davis Amendment of 1928 to the Radio Act of 1927 providing for “equality in 
the distribution of broadcasting facilities as between the zones and as between the 
States within a zone and directing the Commission to carry the equality into effect 
whenever necessary or proper by increasing or decreasing the power on applications 
for licenses or renewal of licenses——Durham Life Insurance Co. v. Federal Radio 
Commission. (D. C. Ct. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2454, Dec. 30, 1931. 


RADIO COMMUNICATION—Regulation and operation—Broadcasting licenses— 
Denial of application for increased power—Appeal to Court of Appeals of District 
of Columbia— 

A decision of the Federal Radio Commission denying an application of the owner 
and operator of a licensed broadcasting station for permission to increase its power 
and to install more powerful transmitting apparatus was appealable to the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia, under the Radio Act of 1927 as amended 
in 1930, since the application was an application for a modification of an existing 
license and not an application for a construction permit.—Durham Life Insurance 
Co. v. Federal Radio Commission; Pacific Development Radio Company v. Federal 
Radio Commission. (D. C. Ct. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2454, Dec. 30, 1931. 


RADIO COMMUNICATION—Regulation and operation—Broadcasting licenses— 
Denial of application for increase.in power and permission to install more powerful 
transmitter—Effect of excess facilities in State— 

The Federal Radio Commission’s denial or an application by the operator of a 
broadcasting station in Los Angeles for an increase of power from 1 kilowatt to 
2.5 kilowatts and for permission to install a more powerful transmitter was not 
arbitrary or capricious in view of the fact that the State of California had been 
assigned 11.08 units in excess of the allotment to which it was entitled under the 
Commission’s General Order No, 92, and the further fact that 19 stations were op- 
erating in the Los Angeles metropolitan area and that the granting of the applica- 
tion would tend to preclude the granting of other pending applications for broad- 
casting facilities in communities in the State which did not now have adequate 
service.—Pacific Development Radio Co. v. Federal Radio Commission. (D. C. Ct. 
Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2454, Dec. 30, 1931. 


RADIO COMMUNICATION—Regulation and operation—General Orders of Fed- 
eral Radio Commission—Validity—Power of transmitter— 

The Federal Radio Commission’s General Order No. 91 which limits a 1,000-watt 
station to the use of a 1,000-watt transmitter is a valid regulation.—Pacific Develop- 
ment Radio Co. v. Federal Radio Commission. (D. C. Ct. Appls..—6 U. S. Daily, 
2454, Dec. 30, 1931. 


The application was denied by the Com-| 


of such stations, 


ber of stations. 


On March 28, 1928, Congress amended 
the former act by the Davis Amendment, 


the previous act are entitled to equality 
of radio broadcasting 
transmission and of reception, and in order 





thority shall as nearly as possible make 
and maintain an equal allocation of the 
broadcasting licenses, of bands of fre- 


quency or wave lengths, of periods of time | 


for operation, and of station power, to 
each of said zones when and in so far as 
there are applications therefor; and shall 


censes, wave lengths, time for operation, 
and station power to each of the States, 
the District of Columbia, the Territories 
and possessions of the United States 
within each zone, according to popula- 
tion; and that the licensing authority 
shall carry into effect the equality of 
broadcasting service hereinbefore directed, 


or refusing licenses or.renewals of licenses, 
by changing periods of time for operation, 
and by increasing or decreasing station 
power, when applications are made for li- 
censes or renewals of licenses. 


On June 17, 1930, the Commission de- 
cided that in order to carry out these 
provisions it was necessary for it to adopt 
a method of determining the comparative 
values of stations of various classes based 
on type of channel, powers, hours of op- 
eration, and all other considerations re- 
quired by law. 


Commission’s Order 


Regarding Allocations 


Accordingly with the assistance, of its 
engineers and other experts the Commis- 
sion adopted its General Order No. 92 
wherein it prescribed a schedule setting 
out a unit value for each facility used in 
| broadcasting by any station. 


| On Jan. 8, 1931, the Commission adopted 

its General Order No. 102, wherein it re- 
|cited among other things that certain 
of the zones were overquota while others 
were underquota, and that a similar con- 
dition existed between the States com- 
posing certain of the zones, and there- 
| fore resolved that where a zone has al- 
| ready in use it pro rata share of facilities 
| the Commission will not allocate any fur- 
| ther radio facilities to that zone which 
would increase its quota, and likewise 
where a State is already overquota, the 
| Commission will not allocate any further 
radio facilities to that State, which would 
increase its quota. 

The record discloses that the State of 
North Carolina is situate within the Third 
Zone as defined by the statute, and that 
this zone is overquota to the extent of 
9.59 units, which is about 11 per cent in 
;excess of its normal allocation. It dis- 
closes also that the State of North Caro- 
lina is underquota by 1.01 units as com- 
|pared with the other States within the | 
| Third Zone, but if allotted the increase 
now requested it would be .47 units over- | 
quota as compared with them. 


Appellant’s broadcasting station is lo- 
jcated within the City of Raleigh, which 
|is the capital of North Carolina, and is 
)one of the political, educational and cul- 
ae centers of the State. The history 
of the station is in the highest degree 
commendable, and it may be assumed 





and the broadcasting | 
field was crowded with an excessive num-| 


45 Stat. 373, which provides in part that | 
the people of all the zones established by | 


service, both of | 


to provide such equality the licensing au-| 


make a fair and equitable allocation of ii- | 


whenever necessary or proper, by granting | 


| commission 


were granted a violation of section 9 of 
the Radio Act of 1927, as amended, would 
result in that the State 
be assigned more than its share of such 
facilities. 

“3. Public interest, convenience and 
(or) necessity would not be served by 
the granting of this application.” 

In our opinion this decision is not con- 
trary to law, nor is it arbitrary or cap- 
ricious. 

It is true that the increase of power 
required by appellant would subserve the 
public convenience and interest of the 
|people residing in the additional area 
which would be better served thereby. 
But the commission must take into con- 
| sideration the public convenience, interest 
and necessity of the radio service of the 
entire country, of which appellant’s sta- 
tion and its service area are but a part. 
Congress has found it necessary to for- 


cise of this authority. 


Broadcasting as Species 


‘Of Interstate Commerce 


Accordingly in the Davis Amendment 
it has provided that as far as possible 
an absolute equality of broadcasting fa- 
cilities is to be divided between the re- 
spective zones, and that each zone’s fa- 





cilities shall be divided among the Siates | 5 frequency of 1,430 kilocycles, with power | 


| composing it according to population. The 
is required to carry this 
equality into effect whenever necessary or 


| proper, by increasing or decreasing station 


power when applications are made for 
license or renewals of licenses. This pro- 
vision plainly includes the authority sim- 
ilarly to deny an increase of power when 
applied for by a station. General Orders 
92 and 102 are valid regulations within 
the terms of the Davis Amendment, and 
the commission’s denial of appellant’s ap- 
plication is justified thereby. 

Appellant contends that the Davis 
Amendment, if given such an application, 
is unconstitutional. We do not think so. 
Congress has the power under the com- 
merce clause of the Federal Constitution 
(Art. 1, sec. 8, cl. 3) to regulate all forms 
of interstate and foreign commerce, and 
radio broadcasting is a species of such 
commerce. Regulation of it must neces- 
sarily have regard to the number, loca- 
tion, construction, and operation of such 
stations, including the power employed 





with confidence that its future operation 
will be above criticism. Its equipment is 
| good, and with its present power it has 
|a reliable service area within a radius | 
of about 25 miles and a fair service area | 
| within a radius of about 75 miles. In the 
| good service area there is a population | 
| Of about 365,000 ‘and in the fair service | 
| area about 1,200,000. If the power of the 
station be increased from one kilowatt 
to five kilowatts it is probable that the 
good and reliable service area will be 
| about doubled, with a corresponding in- 
| crease in population. 


Ground for Denial 
| Of Appellant’s Plea 

It is probable that no objectionable in- 
| terference with other existing stations 
would result from the proposed increase 
{Of power. Such increase, however, is not 
necessary to enable the station to render | 


the same public service as heretofore, for | 


its application is designed solely for the 
purpose of increasing its service area. 
The present issue therefore is not whether 
the station shall suffer the loss of any 
facility heretofore allotted to it, but 
whether it shall be granted an additional 
facility not heretofore possessed by it. 

.The Commission upon consideration de- 
nied appellant’s application, speaking in 
| part as follgws: 

“Section 9 of the act as amended, is | 
jthe basis for the quota system and its | 
| provisions are mandatory upon the Com- | 
mission to ‘make and maintain an equal 
allocation,’ of broadcasting facilities. The | 
section indirectly prohibits grants of fa- | 
cilities, the effect of which would be un- | 
jequal allocation. In effect the Commis- | 
|sion declared in General Order No. 92] 
|that in the present state of the radio art | 
the country had reached its approximate | 
saturation point, possessing the maximum 
available broadcasting facilities, and that 
the problem was the distribution of such | 
|facilitaties as required by the standard 


Decisions of the 


Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Dec. 29 


|John L. Hall and James Garfield, Execu- | 
tors of the Estate of Charles F. Choate 
Jr., Deceased. Docket No. 50410. 

Decedent, until his death on Nov. 

30, 1927, was a member of a part- 
nership. Both the decedent and the 
partnership were on the cash receipts 
and disbursements basis and both re- 
ported income on the calendar year 
basis. Held following Maurice L. Gold- 
man et al. Executors, 15 B. T. A. 
1341. that decedent’s distributive share 
of the partnership income, whether 
distributed or not, for the period in 
1927, ending with his death, should be 
included in. decedent's income. 


reporting service, and in 


number of Patent Office decisions, and deci- 
sions of the Patent Office Board of Appeals, 
of which many are reported nowhere else. 


In brief, you will find in The United States 


Patents Quarterly: 


Full and complete text reports of all deci- 
sions of the United States Supreme Court in 
patent, trade mark, copyright and unfair 


competition Nases. 


Full and complete text 
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| 
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| 
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broadcasting facilities, if this application | 


would thereby | 


mulate general rules to govern the exer- | 


The United States Patents Quarterly con- 
tains substantially all the matter pertaining 
to patents, trade marks, unfair competition 
and copyrights to be found in any standard 


patent, trade mark, copyright and unfair 
competition decisions of all of the United 
States Circuit Courts of Appeals. 


radio stations already operating in this 
country is so great that a faithful com- 
pliance with the restrictive regulations 
| relating to the establishment of new sta- 
| tions, or the 
existing ones, is necessary to avoid con- 
} fusion. At times this may seem harsh 
|}in individual cases, but it is conducive to 
public interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity, when the broadcasting system of 
the country is considered as an entirety. 

The decision appealed from is affirmed 
with costs. 


| 


| 





PACIFIC ,DEVELOPMENT RADIO COMPANY 
Vv. 

FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION. 
| District of Columbia Court of Appeals. 
No. 5445. 
| Appeal from the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. 
| Louis G, CALDWELL and ArTHUR W. ScuHar- 
FELD for appellant; THap H. Brown, 
General Counsel, and D. M. Patrick, 
| Assistant General Counsel, for appellee. 
| Before Martin, Chief Justice, and Ross, 


Justices. 
Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 21, 1931 
Mart1n, Chief Justice—Appellant is the 
;}Owner and operator of radio broadcast- 
|ing station KECA, located at Los An- 
| geles, Calif., and licensed to operate upon 


|of one kilowatt and unlimited time of 
| operation. 

The present apepal arises upon an ap- 
Plication filed by the station with the 
Federal Radio Commission for an increase 


of power to 212 kilowatts for daytime op- | 


;eration, with 1 kilowatt for night-time 
operation as before, and permission to 
use a certain 5 kilowatt transmitter in 
| broadcasting. The application was denied 
|by the Commission, whereupon this ap- 
| peal was taken. 

| The Commission has filed a motion for 
|the dismissal of the appeal upon the 
| ground that appellant’s application was 
for a “construction permit,” and that. the 
decision denying such an aplication is not 
applicable. Citing section 16, Radio Act 
of 1927, 44 Stat. 1162, as amended by Act 
of July 1, 1930, Public, No. 494, 71st Con- 
ress. 

We are of the opinion that the appli- 
| cation was not for a construction permit 
! 


' [Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 





mark, 
cases in United 


Full text of 
addition a large 


increase of the power of | 


Van OrspdeL, Hitz and Groner, Associate | 


|the stock of a domestic corporation owned 
and held by a nonresident decedent to be 
property within the State of Florida, such 
stock is nevertheless intangible personal 
property and is subject to taxation only 
las such. Therefore, if a nonresident dece- 
dent of a State having a statute containing 
| tion was at the time of his death a resi- 
| dent of a State having a statute containing 
|the same reciprocal provisions as chap- 
ter 15747, Acts of 1931, Laws of Florida, 
the payment of a tax on the stock held 
by such nonresident decedent in a Flor- 
|ida corporation would not be a,condition 
| precedent to the transfer thereof, and the 
| waiver should therefore be issued in the 


instant and in like cases. 
| 


‘Inheritance Tax Law 


In Oregon Is Clarified, 


SaLem, OrEG., Dec. 29. 
The Oregon law does not authorize the 
;collection of an inheritance tax based 
|upon the proceeds of the sale of real es- 
itate in other States and brought into 
| Oregon for distribution. The State At- 
| torney General’s office has so advised the 
| State Treasurer. 
| Residents of Oregon died testate own- 
| ing real estate in other States, the opinion 
|explained. “Their estates are being pro- 
| bated in this State, and since such pro- 
ceedings have begun the foreign real es- 
|}tate has been sold and the _ proceeds 
| brought into Oregon for distribution.” 
The decision of the Supreme Court of 
| the United States in the Frick case (268 
U. S. 473) is conclusive, the opinion said, 


'Distraint of Personalty 
For Taxes in Missouri 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Dec. 29. 

Personal property is liable by distraint 
for taxes on real estate, but not subject 
to execution on judgment for taxes 
against real estate, the Missouri Attorney 
General’s office has ruled. 

“If a judgment is obtained, and execu- 
tion is issued, and the land sold and the 
| purchase price does not bring the amount 
of the taxes and cost, then the collector 
can distrain personal property for the 
‘balance of the taxes but personal property 
|/can not be levied upon under the execu- 
tion,” the. opinion said. 
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Radio Commission Transfers of Utilities Assets | 
Builds Basis for In the Middle West Are Shown 


Deciding Disputes 


Lack of Precedents Makes 
Complexity of Legal Prob-| 
lems More Difficult, Says | 
Commissioner Lafount | 








Although little precedent has been es- 
tablished in the field of radio law, de- 
cisions of the Federal Radio Commission 
and of higher courts to which cases are | 
appealed are constantly \building up a 
legal status by which ratio disputes in| 
the future may be decided more clearly 
and with less ambiguity than they are 
today, it recently was stated orally by 
Harold A. Lafount, Commissioner of the | 
Federal Radio Commission. 


“There are many important questions 
yet to be answered authoritatively by 
higher courts,” he said, “but the forma- | 
tive state of radio law is steadily ap- 
proaching a set basis of well established 
fundamentals.” 


Lack of Precedent to Problem 

The following information was made 
available by Mr. Lafount and the Com- 
mission’s recently released annual re- 
port: 

The complexity of legal problems con- 
fronting the Commission makes many 
cases difficult to decide because of the 
lack of precedent in radio law. However, 
each case handed down serves as a thread 
in the rapidly growing cloth of legal 
status in radio. Future years will see 
more and more threads added, until es- 
tablished legal fundamentals for all 
branches of radio communication have 
been woven to form a set basis by which 
disputes may be decided. 


Questions to be answered in future cases 
include those ranging from most impor- 
tant fundamentals, such as whether the 
Radio Act itself is constitutional, and 
whether the test of “public interest, con- 
venience, or necessity” as laid down by 
the act is a sufficient limitation on powers 
vested in the Commission, to questions of 
less importance, but which must eventu- | 
ally be settled by courts, such as what 
constitutes a “radio signel” as that term 
is used in the act. 

Work of Legal Staff 

Through this maze of unsettled and 
unformed law it has been necessary for) 
the legal staff of the commission to pick 
its way in the handling of the 57 appeal | 
cases to which the commission was a party 
and of the 321 cases heard before the 
commission or its examiners. In addition | 
to the research work and procedural mat- 
ters requiring attention in these 378 for- 
mal cases, the legal division has examined , 
more than 10,000 applications received 
during the fiscal year to determine the 
legal sufficiency of such applications prior 
to their submission to the commission 
for its formal consideration, and has pre- 
pared briefs and opinions on the many 
and varied questions submitted to it by 
the commission. - 


One of the outstanding developments in 
the legal aspegt of broadcasting occur- 
ring during the fiscal year was the de- 
cision by the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia in the case of KFKB 
Broadcasting Association, Inc., v. Federal 
Radio Commission. 


In this case the court upheld the com- 
mission’s action in denying the renewal 
of a broadcasting license for the reason 
that the character of program broadcust 
during the previous license term did not 
meet the legislative requirement that such 
programs should _ serve public interest, 
convenience and necessity. The court in 
its opinion said that the commission had 
exercised its undoubted right of taking 
note of this broadcaster’s past conduct 
which was not censorship. In the same 
opinion the court upheld the commission's 
contention that broadcasting should not 
be a mere adjunct of a particular busi- 
ness, but should be of a public character. 


Prosecutions For Violations 
Steps have been taken in conjunction 
with the Department of Justice to more 
actively prosecute criminal violations of 
the Radio Act of 1927, as amended. So 
far as concerns prosecutions for unlawiul 
radio transmission—that is, transmission 
by an unlicensed station—comparatively 
few cases have come to the attention of 
the commission. Prosecution of such cases 
involves the necessity of showing the in- 
terstate character of the elusive, intangi- 
ble radio impulse from the unlicensed sta- 
tion, or that it has interfered with an in- 
terstate signal. It is the intention of the 
commission to make every efiort toward 

the prosecution of all such cases. 


Several instances have come to the at- 
tention of the commission in which ama- 
teur radio transmitters have been used in 
connection with liquor and narcotic ac- 
tivities. These cases have been handled 
in connection with the proper agencies 
of the Government. 


During the past fiscal year there was 
presented to the Commission a question 
ot far-reaching importance, involving a 
determination as to whether or not the 
Radio Corporation of America and _ its 
Subsidiary companies had been adjudicated 
guilty of monopoly within the language 
of section 13 of the Radio Act of 1927, 
as amended. After a public hearing on 
the subject a majority of the Commission 
held the view that the provisions of this 
section of the law had not been violated. 
This question is treated in detail in the 
report of the general counsel which is ap- 
pended hereto. 


Complaints Against Lotteries 
During the year there has been wide- 


spread complaint against stations broad- | 


casting fortune telling, lotteries, games 
of chance, gift enterprises, or similar 
schemes offering prizes dependent in 


whole or in part upon lot or chance. By 
reascqn of the widespread complaint against 
this class of program the Commission 
found it necessary to issue a statement 
giving its position regarding them. 

_After mature deliberation the Commis- 
sion announced that there exists a doubt 


that such programs are in the public in-| 


terest and that complaint from a sub- 
‘stantial number of listeners will result in 
the station’s application for renewal of 
its license being set for a hearing. Copies 
of this statement were mailed to each 
broadcasting station licensed by the Com- 
mission. 

It is believed that this warning has 
had the effect of materially limiting this 
class of program, and in such instances 
as came to the attention of the Commis- 
sion after its issuance the programs were 
discontinued voluntarily by the station 


after the matter had been brought to its 
attention. 


Opinions Serve Definite Purposes 
Very little precedent has been established 
in the field of radio law, either through 
pronouncements of the courts or*of the 
Commission. The issuance of Opinions by 
the Commission has served two distinct 
purpose—first, to apprise the parties and 
the courts of the position taken by the 
Commission as well as the reason therefor: 
and, second, to make known certain defi- 
nite elements essential in reaching a de- 
termination on the standard of public 

interest, convenience, and necessity. 


It would seem necessary that a litigant 
be advised as to the position of the Com- 
mission in order that he may fully pro- 
tect his interests upon appeal. It is also 
important that there exist certain well- 
defined principles which the radio pro-| 
fession may reasonably expect the Com- 
mission to consider in arriving at a de-| 
cision upon any application. If these 
puspons are served, the Commission will 
etter be able to carry out the duties im- 
posed upon it by 


the Congress in the 
Radio Act of 1927. . 





Transcript of 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Dec. 8 by Frank 
Buckingham, economist of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, appearing as 
a witness in the Commission’s investi- 
gation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of Dec. 28, continued Dec. 
29 and proceeds as follows: 


Q. Which board of directors was it that 
put its value of $4,250,000 on the stocks of 
the Wisconsin companies acquired from Mid- 
die West Utilities Company? 

A. The temporary board of directors. 

Q. Do you know in whose interests they 
were acting? You say in your report, “There 
can be no reasonable doubt that the actions 
of this temporary board of directors were 
directed and controlled by the same interests 
as the directors formally elected on Jan. 4, 
1919, immediately following the adoption of 
the resolutions fixing the value.”’ A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The meeting of the temporary board 
was held where? A. Held in the office of 
Charles E. Payne, in the office of the First 
National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Q. The adjourned meeting was held where? 
A. On the same date, in the office of Samuel 


| Insull, in the Edison Building, Chicago. 


Q. And the directors who 
temporary directors almost immediately after 
the adoption of the resolution fixing the 
value you have told us about were gentlemen 


succeeded the 


; all of whom I believe were connected in one 


way or another with the Middle West Utili- 
ties Company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The same interests controlled both the 
temporary board of directors and the board 
which was elected on Jan. 3, 1919? 

A. In my opinion, the actions of the first 
or temporary board of directors of the North 
West Utilities Company which provided for 
the purchase of the Wisconsin companies’ 
stocks and fixed a value thereon of $4,250,000, 
were directed and (or) controlled by the 
same interests who purchased the same stocks 
only a few days before for approximately 
$1,250,000. 

Q. Upon what 
opinion? 

A. The extract from the minutes of a meet- 
ing held by the Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany executive committee on Dec. 10, 1918, 
presented on page 14 of the report, which is 
Commission’s Exhibit No. 4986, shows that 
the plan for acquiring the common stocks 
or the Wiscorsin companies and the disposal 
of them to the North West Utilities Company 
had been worked out by the Middle West 
Utilities Company and the details of the plan 
as outlined by the chairman of the executive 
committee were the same as those _ incor- 
porated in the resolutions adopted by the 
temporary board on Jan. 3, 1919 

Q. Referring again to the $2,000,000 par 
value of common stock of the North West 
Utilities Company issued to the Middle West 
Utilities Company at the organization of the 
North West Utilities Company, you have said 


facts do you base this 


that this stock was entered on the Middle 
West Utilities Company's books at a nominal 
value of $1. A. Yes, sir. 

Ss eS eS 


Q. Was this stock revalued by Middle West 
Utilities Company at a later date? A. Yes, 
sir, at a meeting of the Middle West Utilities 
Company's board of directors held on March 
25, 1919. it was voted to fix a value of $25 
per share, or a total value of $500,000 on the 
2.500 shares of stock. 

Q. And thereupon were the common shares 
of the North West Utilities Company carried 
in the Middle West Utilities Company's ac- 
count at a value of $500,000? Yes, sir. 

Q. Were there any other adjustments made 
at a later date by the Middle West Utilities 
Company in the values of this investment in 
the North West Utilities Company common 
stock? 

A. In December, 1925, after additional pur- 
chases and exchanges, the Middle West com- 
pany held 124,353 shares of the North West 
common stock with a ledger value of $5,003,- 


101.12 At a meeting of the Middle West 
board of directors held on Dec. 23, 1925, these 
shares were revalued and written up in the 


amount of $3.060,721.63, or from $5,003,101.12 
to $8,063,822.75. The $3,060,721.63 was credited 
to surplus 

Q. The three companies whose securities 
were sold by Middle West Utilities Company 
to North -West Utilities Company were South- 
ern Wisconsin Power Company, Wisconsin 
Power Light & Heat Company, and Wisconsin 
River Power Company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There came a time when the assets of 
these companies were transferred to the Wjs- 
consin Power & Light Company, another 4Ub- 
sidiary of the North West Utilities Company. 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q.In each case before the property was 
transferred, the Railroad Commission of Wis- 
consin fixed the maximum amount for which 
the Wisconsin Power & Light Company might 
purchase the property and issue securities 
therefor? A. That is correct 

Q. Was the property of the Wisconsin Power 
Light & Heat Company taken over by Wis- 


consin Power & Light Company with any 
change in valuation? A.There was no change 
Q. How about the values at which the 


properties of the Wisconsin River Power Com- 
pany were taken over? 

A. The Wisconsin Railroad Commission fixed 
River Power Com- 
of $7,625,883.87. 
the valua- 
River 


a value on the Wisconsin 
pany property in the amount 

Q. How did that compare with 
tion on the books of the Wisconsin 
Fower Company prior to the transfer? 

A. It was $1.294,381.44 less than its valua- 
tion on the books of the company before the 
transfer. 

Q. The Southern Wisconsin Power Com- 
pany’s net assets were transferred to Wiscon- 
sin Power & Light Company at what figure? 
A. At $2,921,390.79 


a. 
Q. And that was how much less than the 
value shown by the Southern Wisconsin 


Pewer Company's books 
fer? A. $1,020,511.08 less. 

Q. These two decreases in values of assets 
of the company, based on values fixed by the 
Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, amounted 


prior to the trans- 


in the aggregate to how much? A. $2,314,- 
892.52. 
Q. If the same conditions existed in Jan- 


uary, 1929, when the common stocks of South- 
ern Wisconsin Power Company, Wisconsin 
Power Light & Heat Company, and Wisconsin 
River Power Company were purchased by the 
North West Utilities Company, what effect 
would that have on the book values of those 
common stocks? 


A. In that event there would be a _ cor- 
| responding decrease in book values of the 
common stocks 

Q@. What was the par value of the shares 
of the three companies which were turned 
over to North West Utilities Company? 

A. $3,599,075 

By Mr. Walsh 

Q Now, as to the capitalization of the 
| North West Utilities Company, how many 
shares of common stock and preferred stock 


were originally authorized? 

A. The certificate of incorporation author- 
ized originally the issuance of 50,000 shares 
of 7 per cent preferred stock and 50,000 shares 
of common stock Each class had a par 
value of $100 per share 


Q. Additional issues were authorized later 
on, were they not? 
A. Yes, sir 


As of Sept. 30, 1930, after 


Court Grants New Trial 
On Error in Instructions 


Bolse, IpaHo, Dec. 29. 

Failure of a trial judge to instruct a 
jury to disregard testimony that insur- 
ance was carried by the defendant in an 
action for damages arising out of an ac- 
cident sustained while riding in the de- 
fendant’s automobile, is ground for a new 
| trial. even though the testimony was or- 
dered struck from the record, the Idaho 
Supreme Court has recently held. The 
case was that of Crossler v. Safeway 

tores, Inc. 

The plaintiff was riding on the running 
|board of an automobile while engaged in 
making deliveries. He was injured and 
sued for personal damages. The defend- 
ant contended that the plaintiff was vio- 
latine the law by riding on the running 
board. The defendant, on the other hand, 
pointed out that the accident did not 
occur on a public thoroughfare but on a 
private driveway. The court held that 
- all intents, the drive was a thorough- 

are. 





Pennsylvania Will Pay 
Firemen’s Relief Groups 


HARRISBURG, Pa., Dec. 29. 

Payment of $662,979 to the treasurers 

of volunteer firemen’s relief associations 

has been authorized by Auditor General 

Charles A. Waters. The money is paid 

from the 2 per cent tax on premiums 
of foreign fire insurance companies. 


Testimony Deals With Valua- 
tion of Holdings by Insull Company 


| authorized consisted of 300,000 shares of prior 
| lien preferred stock, of which 50,000 shares 
| were of the par value of $100 each, and 250,- 
000 shares of no par value; 300,000 shares of 
| preferred stock, of which 75,000 were of the 
par value of $100 each, and 225,000 were of 
|}no par value; and 500,000 shares of common 
stock, all of which were without par value. 

Q. According to the summary on page 23 
;of your report, the total capitalization of the 
| North West Utilities Company, which includes 
all outstanding common stock, preferred 
stocks, and collateral trust notes, increased 
from $4,200,000 in January, 1919, to $26,125,- 
925, as of Sept. 30, 1930. For what were the 
securities issued? 

A. Practically all were issued for securities 
|; and properties of other companies, or the 
proceeds received from cash sales were used 
to purchase such securities or properties. 

Q. I believe you have stated that the origi- 
nal authorized issue of 50,000 shares of com-| 
mon stock had a par value of $100 per share. 
oats ~— changed to no par value at a later 

ate 

A. Yes, an amendment to the certificate of 
incorporation as of Oct. 16, 1923, increased 
the authorized common stock to 150,000 shares 
;}and provided that the par value stock should 
be changed to stock without par value. 


+ — +> 


Q. How about the par value common stock | 
that was outstanding? | 





A. In December, 1923, it was arranged to 
exchange 20,000 shares of no par value stock} 
for a like number of shares of par value} 
stock—all that were outstanding at that time.| 

Q. Were additional issues of this no par | 
common authorized? } 

A. Yes, sir. Other amendments to the! 
certificate of incorporation increased the 
number of no par value shares to 500,000. | 

Q. How many shares of the common stock 
were issued? 

A. On Sept. 30, 1930, there were outstand- 
ing 260,531 shares. 

Q What was the 
shares? A. $13,694,825 
being increased through amendments to the 
certificate of incorporation, the capital stock 

Q. Can you tell the kind of consideration 
received for this stock? 

A. Of the outstanding stock, 90,250 shares 
with a ledger value of $5,995,000 were sold for 
cash, 152,241 shares valued ag $6,978,225 were 
exchanged for securities of other companies, 
and 18,040 shares valued at 121,600 were issued 
as stock dividends. 

Q All the cash sales were made to the 
Middle West Utilities Company, were they not? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many shares were issued as stock 
dividends? A. 18,C40 shares at $40 per share, 
or a total of $721,600. 

Q. How many classes of preferred stock 
did the company issue? A. Four classes, at 
different times. 

Q. It appears that the total ledger value 
of outstanding preferred stocks of all classes 
increased from $1,200,000 in January, 1919, to 
$12,430,909 as of Sept. 30, 1930. Is that right? 
A. Yes, sir 

Q Can you give any reason for the is- 
suance of this stock at its par value of $1,800,- 


ledger value of those 


000 and its immediate reacquisition for $1,- 
0C0.000? 
A. In my opinion this nominal sale and 


reacquisition was merely a financing device 
whereby the company acquired, its own pre- 
ferred stock at a discounted price, this stock 
to be held in the treasury of the company 
but available for sale at prices below par or 
for any acceptable amounts 


ae oe 


Q At what value was this 18,000 shares 
of reacquired stock entered in the books of 
North West Utilities Company? A. $1,000,000. 


Q Was this reacquired stock resold? A 
Yes. sir 

Q At what price? 

A. With the exception of 240 shares which 
were sold in 1926 at approximately $95 per 


share, all of this reacquired preferred was sold 
during the years 1923 and 1924 at $80 and $85 


per share, the net proceeds aggregating $1,- 
498.290 
Q. Do you know the nature of the con- 


sideration received from this reacquired stock? 

A 14.635 shares were sold for cash and 
3.365 shares were exchanged in 1923 for com- 
mon stock of other companies 

Q You have accounted for 22.500 of the 
30.000 7 per cent preferred shares issued at 
organization How about the other 7,500 
shares? 

A. 17,500 shares were issued to Middle West 
Utilities Company in exchange for 7.500 shares 


of that company's preferred stock 
Q What were the reasons for this ex- 
change? 


A. This exchange was solely for the accom- 
modation of the North West@Jtilities Company 
in order to furnish that company with ad- 
ditional collateral for the security of its col- 
lateral trust gold notes 

Q Was there an agreement 
exchange of these stocks? 

Q Yes. In November, 
that the Middle West Utilities Company 
should have the right, under certain condi- 
tions, and at its option. to exchanve all or any 
part of the $750.000 par value North West 
Utilities Company preferred held by the Mid- 
dle West Company for shares of the Middle 
West. preferred held by the North West Com- 
pany 

Q. Were these exchanges 
sir During the years 1924. 1925 and 1926 
The North West Company reacquired 2,750 
shares in 1924, 1,250 shares in 1925, and 3,500 
shares in 1926 

Q. Additional shares of 7 per cent stock were 
issied in 1926, were they not? A. Yes, sir 

Q. Will vou give us the number of shares 
and to whom they were issued? 

A. In 1926, 17,500 additional shares were is- 
sued. Of these shares, 10,000 were nominally 
sold to the Utility Securities Company at par 
The 10.000 shares were sold at nar by the 
Utilitv Securities Company to Middle West 
Utilities Company from whom they were re- 
acauired by North West Utilities Company at 
a price of 88. All of these transactions rela- 


for a later 


1920. it was agreed 


made? A. Yes 


of the 
date 


10,000 shares occurring on the same 


¢ @ > 


Q. From what you have just said it would 
appear that whenever a block of this stock 
was sold by North West Utilities Company, or 
nominally sold. as you term it, after pass- 
ing through various hands, it was repurchased 
by the North West Company on the same 
day at a discount 
all these transactions? 

A. In order that par value preferred and 
prior lien preferred stocks of the company 
might be sold for less than par, a method 
was used by which three-partv agreements 
were entered into concerning the purchase 


of stock at par and the payment thereon 
of commissions 


Q. Was any more of this 7 
ferred stock originally issued 
three-party agreements? 

A. Yes, sir In January. 1927, 2.500 shares 
were nominally sold to Utility Securities Com- 
pany at par On the same dates that these 
shares were nominally purchased by Utility 
Securities Company they were sold by that 
company to Middle West Utilities Company 
at par. and were reacquired from the lat- 


ter company bv North West Utilities Company 
at a price of 90 


ver cent 
through 


pre- 
these 


Q. At the time of these agreements, was 
the Utility Securities Company controlled by 
Insull interests? A. Yes, sir : 

Q. Was any of this 7 per cent preferred 
priginally issued for cash? 

A. Yes 7.500 shares were sold in 1928 to 
the Middle West Utilities Company. In De- 
cember, 1928, 11,000 additional shares were 
sold to the Middle West Utilities Company 


Q. At what price were the 18,500 shares sold 
for cash A. At par 

Q. You have stated that the total of what 
you call the “original issue’ of the 7 per cent 
preferred consists of 61,000 shares, with a par 
value of $6.100,000? A. That is right. 

Q. And the net proceeds realized from the 
sales of these 61,000 shares were how much? 
A. $5,471,174 

Q How many shares of the 7 per cent 
preferred stock were actually repurchased? A. 
25.854 shares, at a cost of $2,252,745.13 


Q Was some of this repurchased stock 
sold? 
A. 25,609 shares were resold. and the net 


proceeds amounted to $2,302,468.75 

Q. Was any of this repurchased stock still 
on hand at the end of the period covered by 
four examination? 

A 245 shares of this reacquired stock, with 
a ledger value of $24,085.57 were on hand at 
Sept. 30, 1930 

Q. Were any profits realized by 
West Utilities Comngny through 
of repurchased stock A. Yes, 
profit of $73,809.20 

Q I believe we have accounted for the 
sales of 61,000 shares of stock of original issue 
and 25.609 shares of reacquired stock, making 


the North 
the sales 


sir, a net 


a combined total of 86,609 shares Is that 
,correct? A. Yes, sir 

A Q What were the net proceeds realized 
from both the original issue and the re- 


acquired stock combined? A. $7,773,642.76. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Dec. 31. 





tive to each block of stock sold or purchased | 


What was the reason for , 





In Arkansas Must 


° | ae 
File All Contracts Carl Williams 





State Commission Calls for 
Original Agreements to 
Prove Private Haulers Are 
Not Common Carriers 


LittLte Rock, ArK., Dec. 29. 
All motor truck operators who claim to, 
be contract haulers or private carriers 
will be required to file with the State) 
Railroad Commission their original con- 
tracts under which the hauling is done, 
according to announcement by Reece A. 
Caudle, a member of the Commission. 
This action is to be taken, Mr. Caudle 
explained, under authority of an opinion | 
by the Attorney General, Hal L. Norwood, 
in response to an inquiry from the Com- 


; mission as to whether it has authority to 


regulate operators found not to be doing | 
business under legal private contracts. In 
many instances, he said, where the license 
permit of a truck operator has been can- 
celled for failure to observe regulations 
of the Commission, the operator has con- 
tinued the business, claiming to have en- 
tered into private contracts. 


Decisions of Courts Cited 


“The courts,” said the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s opinion, “have held uniformly that 
where any carrier offers to haul any com- 
modity for anyone at any time for com- 
pensation, then such person is a common 
carrier, and the bus and truck laws of 
this State require your Commission to 
fully regulate such carrier. 


“In short, it must appear from the facts, 
under the laws of the State, as decided by 


|our Supreme Court, that the carrier at 


the time he becarhe engaged in the busi- 
ness had only certain definite contracts 
and that he has never at any time offered 
to haul for anyone else other than the 
specific persons with whom he had thr 
contracts at the time. If such person 
after beginning such work and actually 
having, say, a half dozen bona fide con- 
tracts, should, thereafter, continue to 
make other and new contracts, then such 
person would automatically become a com- 
mon garrier and subject himself to ail 
of the regulations contemplated in the 
law to be made by your department. 


“It is our opinion that it is not only 
within the power of your Commission, 
but, under the law, it is the duty of your 
Commission, to require all carriers claim- 
ing to be private carriers, having certain 
definite contracts, to file with your Com- 
mission, for its examination, the original 
of such contracts. 


« Strict Compliance Urged 

“If it should appear from sucn contracts 
that each and every one of them are bona 
fide contracis and were made and entered 
into by and between each party and tie 
|carrier before the carrier actually began 
and entered into the truck business in Ar- 
kansas, then such carrier would not be 
subject to regulation, being a private car- 
rier, but would only be required to pay 
the gross taxes required under the law. 


“We might add further that the law 
extends and contemplates very wide 
powers and discretion to the Commission 
in all these matters. Any loose construc- 
tion of the law would cause the entire 
siructure of it to break down and the 
State would find itself in the position of 
recognizing all carriers as private car- 
riers. 

“In other words, a strict compliance 
with the law and construction of it is 
contemplated, and under no conditions 
should any subterfuge be recognized.” 


Indiana Construes Autoists’ 
Financial Responsibilitly Act 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 29. 

A judgment rendered in a Justice of 
Peace court would be considered a “final 
juagment” within the meaning of the In- 
aiana motorists’ financial responsibility 
law of 1931, Attorney General James M. 
Ogden held recently in an opinion to the 
Secretary of State, Frank Mayr Jr. He 
also held that insurance policies issued 
;by an admitted reciprocal or interinsur- 
ance exchange would comply with the re- 
quirements of the act relating to the fur- 
nishing of proof of financial responsi- 
bility. 

Other questions 
torney General are that 
with” in section 2 of the act should be 
construed as “forthwith”; that evidence 
of financial responsibility is required only 
in cases where suspension of licenses is 
mandatory, and that conviction for fail- 
ure to have a license requires the Secre- 
tary of State to demand evidence of finan- 
cial responsibility. 


answered by the At- 


the word “for- 


Localities in Far West Conducting 
Campaigns to Relieve Unem ployment 


Community Projects Are Described in Reports Submitted 


( 


of the reports follows in full text: 


Denver 
Denver: According to the Denver Cham- 


ber of Commerce bank clearings in November 
amounted to $106,459,690, a decline of $8,162,940 


from October, and of $48,006.848 from No- 
vember, 1930. Postal recelpts for November 
1931, were $270,825. or $21,854 less than the 
previous month and $36,965 less than in 
November, 1930 

The value of building permits in November 
was $342,115, which is $388,705 less than for 
the previous month and $72,885 less than 
the same month a year ago The most re- 
cent review of R. G. Dun & Company re- 
ports no change in collections which are gen- 
erally fair to slow. The building of homes 


and apartment houses has shown an increase 
in Denver during 1931 with $3,501,600 worth 
of permits being issued in the 11 months 
of this year, as compared with $2,396,405 for 
the same months in 1930. 


Salt Lake City 


Sait Lake City: There is litte change in em- 
ployment conditions. City, county, and State 
relief organizations are making strenuous ef- 


forts to provide relief for all needy. Results 
are considered very satisfactory to date, al- 
though requests for aid are considerably 


above last year. The Salvation Army reports 
7,123 meals and lodging provided in November 
compared with 4,189 in November, 1930. The 
city awarded viaduct and conduit contracts 
amounting to approximately $18,000 

Work is to begin at once According to 
the Federal Reserve, department store sales 
in Salt Lake City for November and the first 
11 months were over 11 per cent below .No- 
vember and the first 11 months of 1930 
The retail merchants bureau, however, re- 
ports holiday business very good and esti- 
mates on the basis of present records that 
Christmas business will at least equal that 
of last year in volume. 


San Francisco 
San Francisco: The Industrial Association 
reports that the General Contractors’ Associa- 
tion has endorsed the impartial wage board 
5-day week Working scale for building trades 
in San Francisco and Alameda County, ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1932 
San Francisco has organized a work-creating 
commission for the purpose of the creation 
of work by individuals through repair and 
improvement to all types of building, 


o--- 


Truck Operators Stabilization of Cotton Prices 


I 


pointed, I believe, by President Hoover to rep- | been sold. 
resent cotton? 


Board since its inception, have you not? | 


propounded to Mr. Stone, how you operated 
in 
Corporation. 


sense, Mr. Chairman, requires me to go back | 
to October, 
eratives 
Grain stabilization has been handled entirely 
by the Grain Stabilization Corporation. 
ton stabilization 


By Farm Board Is Described 


Outlines History of Purchases 
By Board Since Autumn of 1929 








ISTORY of cotton stabilization activities of the Federal Farm ‘Board was out- | 
lined by Carl Williams, member of the Board, at hearings of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture Nov. 24, 25, 27 and 28. (Publication of excerpts from the 
record of the hearings was begun in the issue of Dec. 18 and continued in subsequent 





issues.) Excerpts from the record of Mr. Williams’ testimony follow: 
+> — — - — 
The Chai:man: Mr. Williams, you are & 
member of the Federal Farm Board. ap-| We admit no losses. That cotton has not | 


It is in our possession. 

The Chairman: That is all right. 

Mr. Williams: And we cannot tell what the 
losses will be until we finally selk it. 

The Chairman: I appreciate that, Mr. Wil- 
| iams. I was only speaking of estimates. Ap- 
proaching the matter seriously, anyone can 
calculate the difference between 16 cents and 
6.75 cents in the present market. 

} Mr. Williams: Of course, you can do a little 
its broad | better than that You can apply carrying 

P charges on the cotton from the time the Cot- 
ton Stabilization Corporation took it over and 
say that the approximate cost per bale as it 
stands today is 18 cents 

The Chairman: What agreement have mem- 
bers of the Board come to with respect to 
| further handling and disposing of the cotton? 


Mr. Williams: Yes, sir. 


The Chairman: You have been on the 


Mr. Williams: 
The Chairman 


Yes, sir. 
You heard the question I 


the cotton field with this Stabilization 
Can you answer that? 


Williams: Your question in 





Mr. 


1929, an 
the 





involves both the ccop- 


and Stabilization Corporation. | 






Cot- | 
has been handled more or 
less jointly by the cotton cooperatives them- 





~ : ; as Mr. Williams: An agreement entered into 

selves and the Cotton Stabilization Corpora: between ourselves and southern bankers at 
Vion, New Orleans on Oct. 12, 1931, whereby in 
In the beginning, facing the decline in gen- | consideration of a promise by southern bank- 
eral commodity levels which started in Oc-/ ers themselves to finance for their farmers 
tober, 1929, the Board announced its 16-cent | q minimum of three and a half million bales 
loans to cotton cooperatives, for two pur-| of cotton until July 31, 1932. the Farm Board 
pores: First, to assist in stabilizing or putting | agreed to carry its stabilization cotton for a 
a cushion under the cotton markets of this | like period without net sales, unless in the 
country to keep them from going down along | meantime the price of cotton reached 12!) 


To President's Organization 


‘OMMUNITY efforts to relieve unemployment are being carried on vigorously in 
A the Far West according f6 reports to the President's Organization on Unem- 
ployment Relief from district agents of the Department of Commerce. 
mary of the reports was printed in the issue of Dec. 24.) 


to} 
spread employment by staggering work and|in the past week, | 


with everything else which dropped 
dously in the Fall of 1929 
Those 16-cant loans held the price of cotton 


tremen- | cents per pound or more. The bankers have 


in effect carried out their part of the pledge 
and the Farm Board has confirmed its own 


within 10 ver cent of its August level until | action 

the following February, during which period | Senator Norris: When does that expire? 
about 90 per cent of the American cotton crop Mr. Williams: July 31, 1932. 

was handled and sold by farmers. During the Senator Norris: That would mean at that 


same period industrial stocks dropped 40 per | time. unless some other agreement was made, 


cent or more j all the cotton that you hold and all the cot- 
Eventually, along with the decline in every- 


ton upon which the bankers of the South 
thing else. the market dropped below the 16-! pola mortgages would at once go onto the 
cent level and dropped so far that the cCO-| market? _ 
operatives were unable to sell the cotton at Mr. Williams: No. It would merely be free 


a price which would repay the loans which | of pledge 


the Farm Board made. 
In June, 1930, therefore, the Cotton Sta- ie = aes 
bilization Corporation was organized, and the Senator Norris: Well, I think you are cor- 


rect there 
two things 

Mr. Will'ams: May I suggest that there 
might be a good deal of difference, because, 
as we see it, it would be a physical impos- 
sibility to dispose of so large an amount of 
cotton within a short time without com- 
pletely breaking the markets of the world. 
Certainly the Farm Board would not do that 

Senator Norris: Do you know just how 
you are going to prevent that at 

Mr. Williams: The Board has made no plans 
for its stabilization of cotton further than 


Cotton Advisory Committee recommended that I don't see much difference in the 
the Farm Board recognize that corporation as 
a stabilization corporation and that it take 
over from the cooperatives the volume of 
cotton which had been accumulated under the, 
16-cent and other loan plans 
That was done in either the 
or the first part of July. The stabilization 
corporation took over at that time some} 
1,241,000 bales of cotton which had been pre-| 
viously accumulated under the 16-cent and 
other loan plans, and took it over at a flat 
price, with differentials only for freight. due 


last of June, 


to the location of the cotton itself, and to/| July 31 of next year 
the quality of the cotton. ; Senator Norris: Isn't this true also: The 
fact that you have that much cotton and 
+++ | eee the bankers are going to carry the 
Senator Thomas of Oklahoma: Wheat was valance of the cotton up to that time, isn't 


that very fact having a depressive effect upon 
the market and won't it increase until your 
date arrives unless some other arrangement is 
agreed to? 

Mr. Williams: Certainly some other ar- 
rangement should be agreed to far enough 
in advance of July 31 to allay any fear that 
the stuff would be dumped As a matter of 
fact, we have our own tentative agreement, 
dependent upon what the farmers themselves 
will do. In that agreement with the bankers 
at New Orleans we further ugreed that if a 
substantial reduction in acreage takes place 
next Spring, in line with the suggestions car- 
ried in various laws passed by southern 
States, we ourselves will then hold the sta- 
bilization cotton for another year. But that 
is a tentative promise which depends upon 
the action of the South itself. 

Senator Norris: 1 should think with that 
facing the cotton farmer he would not at 
least increase his acreage. That might be an 
effective way to decrease acreage, get that 
much and hold it above him, and say you 
are going to turn it loose unless he does. 
He certainly would not plant much cotton 

Mr. Williams 
his acreage, Senator 

Senator Norris 
land? 

Mr. 
that 
now The 
teachers of 


that price? 

Mr. Williams: 16.38 cents per pound average | 
at that time That was the average price 
of the entire 1.241.000 bales. 


That sabilization stock was Held as a whole 
intact Sales were made from it from time 
to time of odd lots or special lots that the 
mills of the world wanted and could obtain 
from no other source, but as such sales were 
made cotton was repurchased either in the 
form of spots or in the form of futures later 
to be translated back into spots, so that the 
total volume was maintained 

On Sept. 23, 1930, in response to many re- 
quests, the stabilization corporation an- 
nounced that the stock would be kept intact 
until July 31, 1931, and that promise was 
kept. No cotton was sold out of it except 
such cotton as was replaced and only one 
addition was made to it. In late 1930 the 
cotton market had dropped steadily, and from 
the middle of November to the middle of 
December it went down about 2 cents a pound, 
It seemed to the Board and to the officials 
of the Cotton Stabilization Corporatién that 
the whole thing was going into a tailspin, 
and the Board therefore authorized the sta- | 
bilization corporation again to step into the 
market and buy cotton 

It did so, buying futures in the New York 
merket, beginning about Dec. 15 It bought 
78.300 bales. The effect of that, apparently, 
was to steady the market, which, following 
the purchases made over a week or 10 days, 
gradually levelled itself out, began to increase 
in price, and there came a betterment in price 
conditions running through the remainder 
of December, ali of January and all of Feb- 
ruary. 

As a result of that change in the market 
situation no further purchases were made 
That 78,300 bales was kept along with the 
other, so that the total acquired stocks of 
the stabilization corporation were 1,319,000 
bales. 

In the course of operations 
bales have been sold that 
placed, so that 


Williams: That 


Department 
vocational 


of Agriculture, 
education, the exten- 
very seriously on that problem. 

Senator Norris: I think that is a very se- 
rious question. He would not dare plant 
wheat, even if he could raise wheat. 
would not dare to plant it to corn. What 
could he produce? Isn't it true that much 
of this land that produces cotton, much of 
the land that produces wheat, and much of 
the land that produces corn is not very suit- 
able for the production of anything else? 

Mr. Williams: That statement I would sug- 
gest is probably more true of the western or 
plains wheat territory than it is of most of 


about 9,000 
have not been re- 
the present stock as it exists 


this time? | 


We hope he will not increase 


What will he plant on his 


sion service, the Farm Board, are all working 


He | 


Tax Board Rules 


On Reserve Fund 
Of Life Company 


Decrease Due to Drop in 
Exchange Rate of Marks 
And Kronen Held Not to 
Affect Deductions 


A decrease in that part of the reserve 
of a life insurance company which se- 
cured its Austrian and German _ business, 
because of a lower rate of exchange on 
the currencies of those countries, is not 
to be considered in determining the net 
addition in the company’s legal reserve 
as an allowable deduction under fhe Rev- 
enue Act of 1918, the United States Board 


{Of Tax Appeals held recently in a case 
;entitled New York Life Insurance Co. v. 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

The Board ruled that the correct basis 
of determining the net addition to the - 
reserve of the company during the taxa- 


|ble year 1920 as an allowable deduction 


is to combine the net addition on account 
of its business other than Austrian and 
|German, the net addition in the German 
|reserve and the decrease in the Austrian 
reserve, the two latter items to be con- 
verted from a-par valuation basis to the 
exchange value of the German mark and 
the Austrian krone at the end of that 
year. 
Foreign Reserves Changed 
The opinion pointed out that during 
| 1920 the company had changed its Ger- 
}man and Austrian reserves, maintained in 
|the currencies of those countries, from a 
par basis to a lower dollar valuation be- 
|cause of a lower rate of exchange. A 
| corresponding decrease was made in the 
assets of the company. 
| The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
contended that instead of using the net 
;change in the Austrian and German re- 
|serves during the year, converted at the 
| lower rate of exchange, the total of these 
|reserves at the beginning of the year at 
the par value of the currencies and the 
|total at the end of the year under the 
| tower rate of exchange should be the basis 
| for determining the change in the reserve, 


| Held Entitled to Deduction 


Under this method the net addition to 
| the company’s reserve for 1920 would have 
$729,597, although the company 
added $36,235,398 in reserves on its busi- 
ness other than German and Austrian, 
| The Commissioner’s method of computa 
j tion was held to be “manifestly errone= 
| ous. 
| “We hold that petitioner is entitled to 
| deduct,” the Board ruled, “as its net°ad- 
| dition required by law to be made to its 
reserve funds in arriyin at the net tax- 
able income for the ‘calendar year 1920, 
$36.235,398, plus 1,830,253 German marks, 
end minus 6,250,887 Austrian kronhen, the 
two latter amounts to be converted into 
dollars for the purpose of combination 
and computation of the tax af®the pre- 
vailing exchange rates, as of Dec. 31, 1920, 
of 1.30 cents for the mark and 0.25 cents 
for the krone. This will give a net addi- 


|tion to reserve funds required by law of 
| $36,245,028." 


been 





Compromise Void 
On Compensation 


Court Rules Arizona Fund Cane 
not Enter Agreement 


is one of the problems 
all of us are concerning our minds with 
the | 


PHOENIX, ArRIz., Dec, 29, 


The Arizona Industrial Commission ma: 

not legally enter into a compromise wit 

| a claimant for compensation under the 
workmen's compensation law, the State 
| Supreme Court recently held in the case 
of Doby v. Miami Trust Co. et al. 
_“When the applicant presents his peti- 
tion for an award of compensation for an 
injury,” the opinion stated, “he is in the 
same position as the plaintiff who applies 
|to a court of law for a hones against 
some defendant. In such a case it is in- 
|conceivable that a court, as such, has 
jurisdiction to drive a bargain with the 


our cotton territory inti 
today is approximately 1,310,000 bales of Senator Norris: What is the substitute for plaintiff for the compromise of doubtful 
cotton chttan in the South? |Claims. All it can do is consider the 
Senator Thomas of Oklahoma: Where are| Mr. Williams: The substitute for cotton, first | evidence and determine whether as a mate 
those bales? ; of all, Senator, is enough feed for the work|ter of law and fact the claim is welle 
Mr. Williams ’ Scattered in warehouses all! stock on southern farms, and enough food! founded. And such we conceive is the 
aes oe New Bedford, Mass., to Corpus of ail kinds for the families on southern | jyrisdiction of the Commission when it is 
a f . ” 
The Chairinan: What was the average cost ae , asked to make an award.” 
a pound of cotton that you now hold? . : . : . sale The case arose out of injuries received 
Mr. Williams: The average cost of the 1,241 Senator Norris: Well, they have done tha by Mr. Doby 


thousand bales was 16.38 cents per pound always, haven't they? 


The Chairman: What is the value of that Mr. Williams: I am sorry; I wish we could 
cotton? say that they have ; ; 
Mr. Williams: Somewhere in the neighbor- Senator Norris: It has not been the farmer's 


fault, has it? It has been due to some havoc 
that nature has brought about through dev- 
| astation of their crop by either flood or dry 
weather? 

Mr. Williams: No If I may express an 
opinion, it has been largely due to the credit 
system which prevails in the South, on 
basis of which the banks and other credit 


hood of 6.75 cents. 

The Chairman: What do you estimate your 
losses to be on the transaction of the Stabili- 
zation Corporation on the cotton? 

Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, that question 
was asked of our own chairman this morning. 


the basis of credit. 
Senator Norris I understand that, Mr. 
Williams The point I am trying to bring 


out is that if you reduce the cotton acreage 

and I should think your plan probably would 
reduce it, but I am afraid it would play 
more havoc than the good it would do, unless 
you can get a substitute than in 
not aggravate the wheat problem and the 
corn problem. That is what I am trying to 
find out—what is the fellow going to produce 


a 


agencies have made cotton and cotton alone 


itself will 


[ while employed by the 
Miami Trust Company of Miami, and a 
settlement agreement and a release for 
$1,668 between Mr. Doby and the Com- 
mission. Insurance was carried in the 
State fund which is under the adminis- 
tration of the Commission. 

Later Mr. Doby applied for a rehearing 
‘on the ground that his injuries had been 
aggravated and that the original award 
was insufficient. The Commission denied 
the. petition and an appeal was taken. 

The Supreme Court instructed the Comes 
mission to grant the petitioner a rehear- 
ing on his application and to take such 
other action as the law and the facts may 
justify. The court said that an employe 
may accept compensation directly from his 
employer so as to bar himself from further 
proceedings under the compensation law, 
provided the settlement as made is ap=- 


that relieves the cotton, not at the misery| proved by the Commission, but any not so 
of the fellow that produces wheat? approved are void. The Commission, how- 
or Mr. Williams: At Memphis, Tenn., two| ever, cannot enter into such a settlement 


weeks ago those of us who are thinking about 
the matter on the Farm Board, together with 
representatives of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, all of the southern State 
colleges, all of the southern State extension 
divisions, and the department of vocational 
education, heid a four-day conference to find 
the answer to your specific question We 
found that answer to some degree in the food 
and feed crop problem in the South. 


(A sum- 
The concluding section 


shorter hours and to foster the purchase of Senator Norris: What would that be? What 
goods and materials manufactured in San) would you produce? 
Francisco, provided the price and quality are Mr. Williams: Whatever the family needs to 
ecual to that available elsewhere. The Chev- eat in the way of garden truck, meat hogs 
rolet Motor Company reports its factory Op-| yegetables, fruits, anything else that may be 
erating on a normal basis produced that may be first of all consumed 
During the last 30 days. 150 additional | on the farm by the farm family; and second, 
men were employed and as orders increase aq sufficient amount of feed for the work stock 
more men will be taken on The company! on farm 
report its present outlook is good R. G Senator Norris Now, is it true that the 
Dun & Company reports business conditions southern farmer who raises cotton has not 
in this city are maintaining an even level produced enough vegetables for his own fam- 
though the upturn is slow. The report fur- jly? 
ther states that holiday buying is good, with Mr. Williams: I am sorry to say that it is. 
smaller retail business improving +++ 
Senator Norris: That is true, is it? And is 
Portland. Oreg. it true that he has not produced enough feed 
to feed his work animals? 
Portland, Oreg.: The Portland police de- Mr. Williams: Until this past season, I am 

partment, civic clubs, fraternal bodies and! .o:ry to say that it is 
Federal departments are staging “can” days Senator Norris: Well, I hope to the extent 
for the relief of the needy. The first day's nat that will benefit you will be able to | 
collection in the police drive alone totaled carry that out, because that certainly will 
5'2 tons. Qe theater will take a can Of) yelp a little. I am afraid, however, that it 
food for admission. Local radio dealers agreed | yi}; be so small that in this big equation it 
to contribute a percentage of their week's wij) be lost in the shuffle; it will not be no- 
sales to unemployed relief 


ticeable 

Mr. Williams: There are perhaps 40,000,000 
acres ‘mn cotton now in the South. It is prob- 
able that if the South were to produce the 
feed for the teams and the food for the fam- 


Determined efforts to relieve unemployment 
continue Dun reports trade favorable, and 
most lines of shopping maintaining a steady 
voiume of increase. Northwest lumber mills 
are preparing to meet an improved demand in 


ilies that it needs, plus the local suppli¢s 
January as @ result of the inspection of east- needed in the immediate market towns, it 
ern yards showing low stocks. would take 10,000,000 acres of that cotton 





acreage off today and you might have 30,000,- 
000 acres instead of 40,000,000 

Senator Norris Where do these people 
the South get their vegetables now? 

Mr. Williams: Most of them are shipped in. 

Senator Norris: Well, if the vegetables that 
they now consume on the farms in the South 


Seattle 

Seattle: A decrease of 29 per cent is esti- 
mated in the total carloadings for the coming 
quarter in the Pacific Northwest, according 
to the Regional Advisory Board Sharp de- 
creases are anticipated in agricultural imple- 
ments, automotives, concrete products and 
wool with marked increases in sugar and 
furniture 


in 


to reduce his cotton acreage and produce 
those vegetables, what about the fellow that 
produces the vegetables that are shipped in? 





The tone of the Portland meeting Dec. 11 What is he going to do? 
was noticeably more optimistic than at the Mr. Wiliiams: I suppose the real answer 
meeting of the preceding quarter The King would be whether you live in Mississippi or 
County road budget for 1932 will total $2.333,- Jowa : 
33 including $1,250,000 for construction work Senator Norris: You are not going to help 
and over $1,000,000 for operation and main- | ;ne Mississippi fellow to the detriment of 


tenance Iowa if you can help it, are you? 


‘ are Mr. Williams: Is not after all the first law 
Galveston of nature self-preservation? 
Galveston: Reports indicate that Christmas Senator Norris: I suppose so, but I sup- 


buying has been light so tar and retail busi- 
ness as a whole is very slow, probably as a 
result of inclement weather. Employment 


conditions have not changed to any extent 


posed we were one country, united, that our 
protective tariff was put on with that idea. 

Mr. Williams: Senator, there is no crop 
on which the Farm Board can lend assistance 


jin the United States that to some degree, 


are all shipped in and you induce the farmer | 


with a claimant, it was stated. 


Injury From Work Boot 
Compensable in Oregon 


Satem, OreG., Dec. 29, 


Because the nature of an employe’s 
work required him to wear heavy shoes, 
from which there was an abrasion of his 
heel, later developing into blood poison- 
ing, compensation is payable for the ine 
jury, the Oregon Supreme Court held ree 
cently in the case of Huntley v. State Ine 
dustrial Accident Commission. 

The court held that the injury was ace 
cidental because tle plaintiff did not wear 
the shoes with the intention of causing 
abrasion. It was further ruled that there 
was a casual connection between the dif- 
| ficult walking required of the plaintiff and 
the abrasion on his heel. 


Ohio Court Affirms Permit 


| For Interstate Bus Line 


| CoLumsBus, OHIO, Dec. 29. 
The Ohio Supreme Court has affirmed 
an order of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion granting American Stages, Inc., @ 
certificate to operate an interstate bus 
line from Detroit, Mich., to Charleston, 
W. Va., through Ohio. Granting of the 
certificate had been protested by the 
Cannonball Transportation Co. 





Chicago Casualty Insurer 
Licensed in West Virginia 
Cuar.eston, W. Va., Dec. 29. 
The State Auditor, Edgar C. Lawson, 
|has announced that the New Century 
| Casualty Company, of Chicago, has been 


| licensed to sell casualty and miscellaneous 
insurance in West Virginia. 











somewhere, does not come in competition with 
every other crop. 

Senator Norris: Mr. Williams, I am not 
claiming that there is, I am just trying te 
get the truth about your problem. 

Mr. Williams: Well, you merely bring out 
clearly one phase of a large-sized problem. 


Publication of excerpts from Mr, 
| Williams’ testimony will be continued 
| in the issue of Dec. 31. 
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Case of Control 


By Pennsylvania 
Road Continued 


Line Will Be Permitted to 
Retain Affiliations Pend-| 
ing Disposal of Trunk Al- 
locations, Says I. C. C. 





| 





Until the Interstate Commerce Commis~ 
sion decides what it proposes to do with 
the Pennsylvania, the Wabash and the 
Lehigh Valley railroads in its eastern con- 
solidation allocations, the former road will 
be permitted to retain its control of the 
other carriers despite the Commission's 
order of Dec. 2, 1930, requiring the Penn- 
sylvania to divorce itself from its present 
control, it was stated orally at the Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Inquiry Dec. 29. 

ket No. 22260.) ; 
(Orne Circuit Court of Appeals at Phila- 
delphia on Dec. 28 granted a continuance 
of the case brought before it on appeal 
by the Pennsylvania from the Commis- 
sion’s order, until after the consolidation 
proceedings are cleared up in so far as 
the three roads affected_are concerned, 
William H. Bonneville, Director of the 
Commission’s Bureau of Inquiry, stated 
orally Dec. 29. Mr. Bonneville is con- 
ducting the prosecution of the Commis- 
sion’s case in the courts. 

In granting a continuance of the pro- 
ceedings, the court instructed Mr. Bonne- 
ville to urge the Commission to expedite | 
consideration of the consolidation matter 
in the East. ; 

Facts in Case Reviewed | 

In May, 1929, the Commission issued a 
complaint against the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and its wholly-owned subsidiary, the 
Pennsylvania Company, under section 7 
of the Clayton anti-trust law, charging 
violation of the law by reason of acquisi- 
tions of stock in the Wabash and Lehigh 
Valley railroads. Decision was rendered 
on Dec. 2, 1930, foxiowing lengthy hearings 
and arguments, and the two companies 
were ordered to divest themselves of the 
stock in question question within a stipu- 
lated time. The companies appealed from 
the order direct to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals at Philadelphia. 

Under the consolidation plan of’ the 
Commission made public on Dec. 9, 1929, 
both the Wabash and the Lehigh Valley 
were grouped with the so-called “Wabash- 
Seaboard System,” which would constitute 
a “fifth” system in eastern trunk line 
territory. The “Four-Party Plan” of the 
eastern trunk lines, which will be heard 
by the Commission beginning Jan. 6 at 
Wathington, D. C., contemplates only 
“four” systems in the East, and would 
place the Wabash, under Pennsylvania 
control and the Lehigh Valley would go 
to the Van Sweringens in the Chesapeake 
& Ohbio-Nickel Plate system. — 

Under the court’s ruling, it was ex- 
lained at the Commission’s Bureau of 
nquiry, the Commission is helpless to 
force the Pennsylvania to divest itself of 
the stock in question until after the Com- 
mission has made a definite decision in 
its reopened consolidation proceedings as 
to final allocation of all three properties. 

Acquisitions of Stock 

Statistics on file with the Commission 
show that the Wabash owns 231,329 shares 
of Lehigh Valley stock, constituting about | 
19 per cent of the total outstanding. Dur- 
ing the period Feb. 15, 1927, to June 26, | 
1928, the Pennsylvania Railroad indirectly 
acquired 675,800 shares of capital stock 
of the Lehigh Valley, without the approval 
of the Commission. we. 

These acquisitions, said the Commis- 
sion’s decision in the case, were made by 
the Pennsylvania company in violation 
of section 7 of the Clayton Act, and “that 
the effect of such acquisitions may be to 
substantially lessen competition between 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Wa- 
bash and between the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and the Lehigh Valley and to restrain | 
commerce in certain sections and com- | 
munities.” 


Transactions Discussed 

At the hearing there was placed in 
evidence an agreed statement of facts | 
relating principally to the circumstances | 
surrounding the acquisitions of Lehigh | 
Valley and Wabash stocks, but showing | 
also that the 675,800 shares of Wabash | 
stock and the 365,039 shares of Lehigh | 
Valley stock constituted about 48 and 
30 per cent, respectively, of the total out- 
standing stocks of those companies. 

The 30 per cent of Lehigh Valley stock 
added to the 19 per cent held by the Wa- 
bash gave the Pennsylvania company 
ownership of or interest in about 49 per 
cent of the total outstanding Lehigh Val- 
ley stock. 

The Pennsylvania paid L. F. Loree, pres- | 
ident of the Delaware & Hudson Come | 
pany a total of $62,500,000 for 323,600 | 

| 








shares of Wabash and 304,539 shares of 
Lehigh Valley stock, it was testified at 
hearings before the Commission by W. W. 
Attebury, president of the road. 


Esthonia Expected to Buy 
10 or 12 Airplanes Seon 


The Esthonian Air Defense is expected | 
to purchase 10 or 12 airplanes early in| 
1932, according to a report from the Con- 
sular office at Tallinn. It is estimated | 
that the Government has about $667,000 | 
to spend for the airplanes and some ad- 
ditional equipment. | 

The Government recently purchased 10 
planes. Eight of these were British and} 
the rest Czechoslovakian makes. All were | 
single motored, two seater scouting and 
bombing ships. 

According to the report from the Con- 
sular office, at least one American firm 
is actively negotiating for the business, 
with the possibility that another firm 
from the United States will have contact 
completed shortly.—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


| 
| 


Black Sea Trade Increases 
Greek Merchant Shipping 


Two Lake Projects | 
Are Recommended 


Improvement of Ship Channels | 
Involving Cost of $225,000 


Is Advised in Report 


War Department engineering investiga- | 
tions have just resulted in recommenda- | 
tions to Congress for improvement*of the| 
Great Lakes ship channels, involving an 
estimated cost of $225,000 for moderniz- | 
ing the channel between Lake Huron asl 
Lake Michigan at the Strait of Mackinac | 
and between Lake Huron and Lake Erie) 
at Lake St. Clair, at a cost of $350,000. 

The reports have just been received by 
the House Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors from the Chief of Engineers, Maj. 
Gen. Lytle Brown, as result of the De-| 
partment’s review of the situation in the 
two sections. 

One of the Committee’s requests for rec- 
ommendation was as to improvement of 
the channel between Mackinac Island and} 
Round Island, Mich., and the advisability | 
of removing the center dike in the St. 
Clair Flats Canal. 

The other project, similarly recom- 
mended by the War Department, is _also 
designed by the engineers to facilitate 
Great Lakes shipping business between 
Mackinac and Round Islands. 





Consolidation Urged | 
Of Two Railways in | 


Southern New Jersey. 


Board of Utility Commis- 
sioners Advises Merger of 
The Pennsylvania and 
Reading Systems | 


TrENTON, N. J., Dec. 29, | 


Consolidation of the Pennsylvania and | 
Reading Railroad systems in South Jersey 
was declared advisable from the view- 
points of economy, improved service and | 
the elimination of many dangerous grade 
crossings in a report submitted to Gov- 
ernor Larson by the Board of Public Util- 
ity Commissioners. 

The report embodied the findings of a| 
survey by Fisk and Roberts, New York | 
consulting engineers, who were retained } 
by the Board under a legislative resolu- | 
tion directing an investigation into the 
feasibility of such a consolidation. 


Advantages of Merger 


Because of its limited powers in the} 
matter, the Board said that it was simply 
presenting the conclusion cf the engineers 
without adopting them as its own in order 
that it should not be in a position of pre- 
judging the questions involved if later 
presented in a formal proceeding. It was 
suggested, however, that the Legislature 
consider the vesting of the Board with 
added power to deal more fully with the 
situation. 

A reduction of $1,700,000 in operating | 
expenses each year, the reduction of capi-| 
tal requirements for the immediate fu-| 
ture by approximately $8,000,000 and the) 
elimination of 237 grade crossings were 
among the advantages of consolidation | 
cited by the engineers. Under the present 
plan of dual operation, continued the re- 
port, “transportation facilities in the New 
Jersey environs of Philadelphia are dis-| 
tinctly inferior to those of the suburbs | 
lying west of the Delaware River. | 

Board Asks More Power 

“In the present day,” the Board’s report 
said, ‘“‘when the financial condition of the 
railroads is the subject of serious concern 
to those charged with their management; 
to the investors in their securities; and to 
those dependent upon them for service; 
when the companies are making common 
cause in seeking relief at the hands of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
of Congress, it is somewhat strange that 
the companies affected by the report have 
not before this agreed upon, submitted 
and sought approval of some plan for 
the simplification and betterment of the 
service rendered by them; the elimination 
of unnecessary and wasteful duplication, 
with the consequent effecting of a sub-| 
stantial permanent reduction in operat- 
ing expenses. 

“The conditions in general which the! 
report presents are so grave in their con- 
sequence to the people of the section 
and to the holders of the securities of | 
the companies as to justify vesting the} 
Board, by additional legislation, power as 
full and adequate as can be constitution- | 


| 
| 








| ally conferred by the State to bring about 


the correction of these conditions.” 


Oldest Port on West Coast 
Of Mexico Ordered Closed | 


San Blas, Nayarit, the oldest port on the 
west coast of Mexico, has been closed by 
virtue of the order of the Secretaria de 
Hacienda abolishing the customhouse, ac- 
cording to a report from the consulate 
at Mazatlan made public by the Com- 
merce Department. 

This port was prominent during the 
Spanish regime in Mexico when it was 
used in their communication with the 
Philippine Islands. Merchandise from 

pain destined to the Philippines was 
landed at Vera Cruz, shipped overland to 
San Blas and reloaded on the old galleons 
built by the Spanish on the west coast. 
peeing merchandise was handled sim- 

arly. 

Virtually the only movement in! recént | 
years through this port nas been the ship- 
ments of shark fins, dried shrimp and a 








| competitive 


|} way on 


Plan to Include 
Monon in Trunk 


| System Protested 


Indiana Governor Informs 
I. C. C. Proposal Would 
Increase Unemployment 
In Present Crisis 


Proposed acquisition of the Chicago, In- 


| dianapolis & Louisville Railway (Monon) | 


by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, as con- 


templated in the so-called “Four-Party | 


Plan” of the Eastern trunk lines, “will 
throw men out of employment and add 
to our present economic crisis,” Gov. 
Harry G. Leslie, of Indiana, advised the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Dec. 29 
in a petition for leave to intervene in 
the consolidation proceedings set for 
hearing before the Commission Jan. 6 at 
Washington, D. C. (Docket No. 12964.) 

The Monon is now owned and operated 
jointly by the Southern Railway and the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad. It is 
one of the connections between Central 
territory and the southern producing 
areas, and competes actively for business 
at Chicago and the Great Lakes region 
with the Eastern trunk lines. 

Excerpts from the Governor’s petition 
follow: 

The joint control of the Monon by the 
Louisville and the Southern, as herein- 
before set out, is in the public interest, 
and the public interest will be best pro- 
moted by including its railroad and prop- 
erty in the systems to which the Louisville 
and the Southern have been allocated, 
that is, respectively No. 8—Atlantic Coast 
Line and No. 9—Southern, in any plan 
for the consolidation of the railway prop- 
erties of the United States into a limited 
number of systems which the Commission 
may finally adopt. 

Public Interest Discussed 

It is not in the public interest to include, 
and the public interest will not be pro- 
moted by including, the’ railroad and 
property of the Monon in System No. 5— 
Baltimore & Ohio. 

The inclusion of the Monon’s railway 
and property in said System No. 5—Balti- 
more & Ohio will not preserve competi- 
tion as fully as it is possible to do in 


|consolidating the railroads of the United 
|States into a limited number of systems, 


but competition, on the contrary, would 
be needlessly destroyed thereby. 
Existing routes and channels of trade 
and commerce will not be maintained by 
including the Monon in said System No. 


| 5—Baltimore & Ohio, but they would be to 
ja large extent destroyed; whereas it is 


entirely practicable to maintain existing 
youtes and channels of trade and com- 
merce by ingluding the railroad and prop- 
erty of the Monon as a part of the above 
mentioned two system Nos. 8 and 9, to 
which the Louisville and the Southern 
respectively have been allocated by the 
Commission’s plan. 
Movement of Traffic 

The Monon is primarily engaged in the 
movement of traffic north and south, while 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 
and other large eastern trunk lines are 
primarily interested in the movement of 
traffic east and west. The Monon co- 
operates with the southern lines in pro- 
viding service and in making rates on 
manufactured products from the South 
into the great consuming territory north 
of the Ohio River, on a competitive basis; 
and likewise cooperates with the southern 
carriers in providing service and in main- 
taining rates on import and export traffic 


| through the South Atlantic and Gulf ports 


so as to enable such ports to compete 
with the North Atlantic and Virginia ports 
on export and import traffic originating 
in or destined to Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany and other eastern trunk lines, in 
order to participate in this traffic to and 
from the South, which competes with the 
East and West traffic, must carry in con- 
nection with the southern lines, rates that 
are no higher than the southern lines 
carry in connection with the Monon. By 
participating in such traffic from the 
South to competitive points, the rates 
so made by the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road and other eastern trunk lines to such 
points would become the 
measure of the rates to many other points 
on their lines. 


Changes in Shops 
There is a large amount of traffic mov- 
ing from the South and Southeastern 
territory to Chicago, Illinois, and 
Great Lakes region, and there is also a 
substantial amount of traffic moving from 


Chicago and, the Great Lakes region to 
Said 
traffic may move through either the gate- 
i coming from southern 
points over the Louisville and Southern 
destined for Chicago or points west from 
Louisville to Cincinnati, and a large por- 
tion of the traffic now being shipped over , : ; 
the Monon would be diverted therefrom, |that California already has assigned to 
5 to Chicago and 

Great Lakes region via Cincinnati instead 


the South and Southeastern points. 


traffic 


and would be shipped 


of the Monon via Louisville. The Monon 


throwing men out of 
adding to our present economic crisis. 





small amount of hardwood and bananas.— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


Alabama Protests Plan 
To Allocate Two Railroads 


_The Alabama Public Service Commis- 
sion has sent to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a protest against the proposal 


Improvement is noted’in the Greek mer- |0f the eastern railroads to allocate the 
chant marine, as shown by the fact that |Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad to 
47 vessels of 200,000 gross tons were idle | the Nickle Plate System and the Monon 
as of September, 1931, as compared with | t© the Baltimore & Ohio. 

132 vessels of 203,000 gross tons, as of The notice of intervention set forth 
March, 1930. according to a report from | that the interveners “representing State 
Vice Consul A. E. Clattenberg Jr. of bodies and commercial and business or- 
Athens. ganizations in Alabama” are “deeply con- 

Uptrend in the Greek shipping situation |Ce€Tmed regarding any plan of consolida- 
was noted in May, when the Black Sea| tion which may be adopted by the Com- 
trade started to show signs of revival |™ission which will not preserve compe- 
and became increasingly marked until in| tition as fully as possible or which will 
July and August the demand for the tend to circumscribe the distribution of 
Greek merchant fleet was almost lively. traffic or divert from its natural course.” 

The disposition of the Soviet authori- Interveners respectfully asert that one 
ties to favor the Greek mercl. nt marine |°f the most important channels of com- 
was evinced by the opening of an office | Merce in the country is between the Great 
in Piraeus for the special purpose of char- | }@kes and the Gulf and South Atlantic 
tering Greek vessels to carry Soviet trade | Ports and points intermediate,” it was 

roducts. Greek vessels also took a lead- | Stated in the protest. “The natural flow 
ng part in the Danubian wheat trade.— of this commerce is north and south. 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. ‘The two lines in question form im- 

sacaeibieentiapeoasiogs a porsnas | lass in the transportation sys- 
5 ems which serve this north ¢ Ss 
I. C. C. Suspends Change movement of traffic; they ae ahead 
* an esigned for that purpose ar 
In Grain Carload Rule been devoted principaliy to the a 
that particular traffic and the assign- 


By an order entered Dec. 28 in Docket | ment of such lines to the east and west 
No. 3686, the Interstate Commerce Com-|trunk-line systems heretofore mentioned 
mission suspended from Dec. 29, 1931, until] | Would disorganize, disarrange and disrupt 
July 29, 1932, the operation of certain|the normal flow of this north and south 
schedules proposing to establish a rule | traffic, thus depriving the sections north 
providing that when grain is shipped in| and south of the Ohio River of that de- 
mixed carloads with certain Seeds taking gree of competition which the Act con- 
grain rates, or with seeds taking 112 per | templates shall be observed in the con- 
cent of the grain rates, the entire carload |solidation of railroads and would retard 


will be rated at 112 per cent of the grain | the development of such section and de- 
rates, whereas at present the mixture rule prive it of adequate means of transporta- 
provides that in mixed carloads each com- | tion to accommodate the volume of traffic 
modity will take its own rating for its|which it is capable of producing under 
etual weight subject to specified minima. | normal conditions.” 


|tax duplicate in Indiana a_ substantia 
| portion of the real property of the Monor 
}now, subject to taxation, and 
j the t 
= a material 


Decisions on Railwa 


degree. 


And Rulings on Finance A pplications 





The Interstate 





as follows: 


Allowances: I. & S. Docket No. 3596.—Al- 
lowances to consignees for stacking fresh 
fruits and vegetables in connection with 
unloading at New York piers found not 
justified. Suspended schedules ordered can- 
celed and proceeding discontinued. 

Potatoes: No. 24127.—Lynchburg Chamber 
of Commerce for L. E. Lichford v. Norfolk 
& Western Railway. Charges collected on 
sweet potatoes, in carloads, from West Al- 
liance and Beaufort, N. C., to Lynchburg, 


| 


the 


being located entirely within Indiana and 
having therein some 630 miles of tracks, 
together with its two shops located at 
La Fayette, Ind., and Bloomington, Ind., 
and employing upwards of 1,500 employes 
in said shops, is, in fact, an Indiana car- 
rier and one in which the State of Indiana | 
is materially intersted; and the acquisi- 
tion of the Monon by the Baltimore & 
Ohio would undoubtedly result in either 
a complete abandonment of the shops at 
La Fayette, Ind., and Bloomington, Ind., 
or at least a substantial decrease in the 
number of men employed in said shops, 
employemnt and 


Should said shops be abandoned en-| 
| tirely, there would be removed from the | 


L reducing 
ax reveneus of the State of Indiana 


Commerce Commission 
on Dec. 29 made public decisions in rate 
jand finance cases, which are summarized 





| 





being built to carry the highway. 


feet, with a roadway 24 feet wide. 


Radio Cinelli ‘ 





ion 


Increase in Power. 


| serious. 


Denial of Broadcast Plea Is 
Sustained, Commission 


Having Acted Within Its, 
Rights, Court Holds 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
but for modification of an existing sta- 
tion license, and that the refusal t6 grant 
it is made appealable by the two statutes | 
above cited. 

The motion to dismiss the appeal is 
therefore overruled. 

It is provided by the Act of July 1, 
1930, supra, that the review by this court 
in case of such an appeal shall be limited 
to questions of law and that findings of 
fact by the Commission, if supported by 
substantial evidence, shall be conclusive 
unless it shall clearly appear that the 
findings of the Commission are arbitrary 
or capricious. 

A review of the record convinces us 
that the decision in question is not con- 
trary to law, nor is it arbitrary or ca- 
pricious. 

The facts as found by the Commission 
upon the evidence disclose that Station 


| 


[Federal | 


| ployment Relief says Federal aid is needed 
|in order to have a unified program. 


|sections and the industrial cities are hard | 





KECA now serves consistently with satis- 
factory signals during daytime the area 
within a radius of 12 to 15 miles of the 
transmitter, and with a fair signal a 
radius of 20 to 50 miles, which includes 
the greater part of the metropolitan area 
surrounding Los Angeles, with the ex- 
ception of San Bernardino, 55 miles east 
of the city. 


Larger Population Area 


The population within 15 miles of the 
transmitter is aproximately 1,342,000 and 
within 50 miles 2,411,000. The reqeusted 
increase in power will increase the day- 
light service range of the station between 
25 and 60 per cent dependent upon ab- 
sorption conditions. 

The Los Angeles metropolitan area now 
has 19 radio broadcasting stations (eight 
of which share time using four frequency 
assignments, two stations sharing time on 
|each). The basis of appellant's applica- 
| tion therefore is not that the public have 
not adequate radio reception, but that 
Station KECA does not succeed in reach- 
ing the entire area with its programs with 
more than a fair signal during daylight 
hours of operation. 

The State of California is in the Fifth 
Zone, as established by section 2 of the 
Radio Act of 1927, supra. Under the 
Davis amendment of March 28, 1928, 45 
Stat. 373, the zones defined by that Act 
are entitled to receive the allotment of 
equal radio facilities. It appears, however, 








it 91.08 units,or 11.08 units in excess of 

the allotment ‘to which the zone is entitled 

: _ the Commission’s General Order 
oO. 


California Quota 


It appears also that the State of Cali- 
fornia’ now has assigned to it an excess 
other States in the Fifth Zone, and 
plication would tend to preclude’ the 
granting of other pending’applications jor 
broadcasting facilities in communities in 
the State which do not now have ade- 
quate service. 

The Commission accordingly held upon 
the facts that the public interest, con- 
venience and/or necessity would not be 
|}served by granting the application for 
increased daytime power. 

In view of this ruling the request for 
permission to use-a 5 kilowatt transmitter 
becomes of no importance to appellant. 
The request however was rightly refused 


1} 
1 





its General Order No. 91, which limits a 


hi 


y Rate Petitions 


of facility units as compared with the} 


furthermore that the granting of this ap-| 


by the Commission upon the authority of | 
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Granite Creek, 11 miles south of Carmel, Calif., is a small stream emptying into a narrow rocky inlet of the 
Pacific Ocean; the steep sides of the gorge are granite into which caves have been eroded by ocean waves. 
The center line of the Coast Highway, under construction by the State Highway Commission of California, 
crosses the head of this inlet, so that the waves will dash 100 feet below under the new bridge, which is now 


Granite Creek Bridge is scheduled for completion in mid-February, but the 
contractors are forward in the work. This reinforced concrete structure has an arch span of 120 feet with two 
36-foot girder approach spans on the north and two 44-foot approach spans on the south. Total length is 288 
The bridge is built on a horizontal curve of 4,000 feet radius. 
grades are 2! and 3 per cent connected by a 200-foot vertical curve. I 
of the canyon and back on the other side with sharp turns and steep grades, crossing the creek with only a 


small one-span timber bridge. 


{Continued from Page 3.] 


Cotton-growing districts are in| 


distress. The State Director of Unem- 


Arkansas: The bituminous coal mining 


| 
pressed. The cities of Fort Smith and) 
Johnson, Cook, and Sebastian counties 
have serious conditions. Both the State 
and the local communities are in financial | 
difficulties. | 
California: The indigent transient | 
problem is most serious. | 
Colorado: The mining districts are just | 
beginning to feel the depression. 
Connecticut: Thirty-three towns out of 
169 are said to face an acute situation. 
The State is well organized. | 
Delaware: The State is said to be in 
fairly good condition. 
Florida:. Miami, Tampa and Jackson- 
ville have serious transient problems. | 
Georgia: Atlanta, Augusta, Columbus | 
and Macon are listed as black spots. 
Idaho: Conditions are said to be fairly 
good. 


Situation in Illinois 


Viewed as Serious 


Illinois: The need is greatest in the 
large industrial sections around Chicago 
and in the coal-mining sections in the 
southern part of the State. Cook County 
has a deficit of millions in meeting the 
barest family sustenance needs. There is 
said to be great confusion in organization 
throughout the State. Alton, Danville and 
East St. Louis are reported as having a 
serious condition. 

Indiana: The northern steel cities pre- 
sent the most serious problem. 

Iowa: It is believed that the State can 
handle its own problems. 

Kansas: The coal mines around the| 
Pittsburg field have the most serious con- 
ditions. Crawf6rd and Cherokee counties 
are in bad condition. Kansas City has 
inadequate funds for unemployment re- 
lief. The State is said to need Federal 
aid for public works. 

Kentucky: The soft-coal mining regions 
have the most serious problems. Perry, 
Letcher, Pike, Johnson, Harlem, Muhlen- 
berg and Hopkins counties are said to 
need help. 

Louisiana: The State is reported as be- 
ing noted for its inertia. At the present 
time both State and city employes are 
being taxed for poor relief in New 
Orleans. 

Maine: Woodcutting in the north has 
almost stopped and Bangor is faced by 
a big relief problem due to this. Aroostook 
County, depending on the potato industry, 
is hard hit. 

Maryland: Queen Anne County is in 
the worst condition. Allegany County is 
serious. 

Massachusetts: The State is well organ- 












Covering Freight 
Rates Submitted 


|\Tariff Publishing Agents of 

_ Carriers File Charges Un- 
der Authority Granted in 
‘15 Per Cent Case’ 


Tariff publishing agents of the railroads 
|on Dec. 29 filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the “master tariff” cov- 
ering certain freight rate increases on 
specified commiodities authorized by the 
Commission in the so-called “15 per cent 
case,” making the new rates effective on 
|} Jan. 4. (Ex parte 103.) 

On Dec. 24 the Commission approved the 
railroads’ application to file the master 
tariff on less than the 30 days’ statutory 
notice under the sixth section of the In- 





The old highway here winds up one side 


Direction of 
Upheld in Refusing | Is Advocated at Senate Investigation 


|burden for the Winter. 


Approach 


Relief Acti 


vity 


ized and generally can care for its own. 
Conditions are serious in Fall River, 
Haverhill and ,Brockton. 

Michigan: The suburban regions around 
Detroit, including Oakland and Macomb 
counties, are especially serious. The penin- 
sula also has bad conditions. 


Cities in Minnesota 


Have Serious Problems 


Minnesota:” Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth are faced by serious unemploy- 
ment loads. Some of the iron range towns 
have serious problems. 

Mississippi: The problem is very largely 
agricultural here. 

Missouri: The mining section may need 
ne. Jasper County has serious condi- 
ions. 





. preeane: Conditions are said to be 
air. 
Nebraska: Six of the northern coun- 


ties have been hit by the drought. 
Red Cross will help here. 

Nevada: Conditions are not especially 
serious. 

New Hampshire: The State probably 
will be able to take care of its own prob- 
lems. 

_New Jersey: State afti is helping the 
situation in most places. The borrowing 
power is exhausted in some localities. | 
Hoboken is reported to have inadequate 
funds. White-collar employes who nor- 
mally would work in New York City are 
among the most serious problems. 

New Mexico: The transient problem 
is serious with one town of 2,000 report- 
ing a transient load of 2,000 during one 
month. 

New York: State aid is helping the 
situation. Dr. Goldstein said recently that 
New York City was able to relieve less 
than one-fourth of the unemployment 
It is estimated 
that at least $50,000,000 will be spent this 
year in the city. 

North Carolina: Rural conditions .ex- 
ist in some counties. ‘Conditions are re- 
ported as being quite serious. 


Shortage of Funds Adds 


To Ohio Situation 

Ohio: Columbus and Dayton failed to 
pass local taxe levies and Youngstown has 
$500,000 of the county funds tied up in 
|}closed banks. Steel mill towns show se- 
rious conditions. The relief load is in- 
| creasing very rapidly in Cincinnati. Cleve- 
land faces a serious financial situation. 


The 
| 





and a half times as much as for last 
year. The increase for 1932 probably will 
mean that the city will be $3,000,000 in 
the hole if the load approximates double 
that of 1931. Columbus is said to have 
only enough funds to last another month. 

Oklahoma: The Tulsa conditions are 
tragic. The McAllister section of the coal 








1,000 watt station to the use of a 1,000 
watt transmitter. This requirement is 
plainly within the reasonable regulatory 
authority of the Commission, and does 
not offend against either statutory or con- 
stitutional provisions. 

The present appeal was heard by the 
court together with the appeal in Dur- 
ham Life Insurance Company v. Federal 
Radio Commission, and the decision in 
that case is reported concurrently here- 
with and may be read in connection with 
this opinion. 

The decision appealed from is affirmed 
with costs. 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


nounced Dec. 29 by the Federal Radio 
Commission as follows: 

Applications other than broadcasting: 

KHVNM, KHVIR, KHVMN, KHVLO, KHVJQ, 
KHVKP, National Park Airways, Inc., renewal 
of aircraft licenses for 3,105 ke., 50 w. 

W2XR, Radio Pictures, Inc., Long Island, 
N. Y., modification of license for change in 
frequency to 1,600-1,700, effective Feb. 1, 1932. 
Visual broadcasting service 





1, Rates on cast-iron pipe and fittings, in 
carloads, from Lansdale and Quakertown, 
Pa., Bridgeton, Somerville and Florence, 
N. J., and Chattanooga, Tenn., to destina- 
tions within 500 miles of the named origins 
found not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. 

2. Intrastate rates on cast-iron pipe and 
fittings, in carloads, between points in Ohio 
found not unduly prejudicial to complain- 
| ants. 

Feeder cattle: No. 21564 and related cases. 
—Shaw Brothers v. Apache Railway. Rates 
on feeder cattle and’ feeder sheep, in car- 
loads, from certain points in Arizona, New 
Mexico and Texas to certain destinations in 


Va., found not unreasonable. Complaint | the Imperial Valley of California, and on 
dismissed. ‘ ; fat cattle and calves, in carloads, from 
| Barytes: No. 24208.—Highland Cordage points in the same origin territory to Los 
;} Company v. Southern Railway. Rates and Angeles, Calif.. found unreasonable. Rep- 


minimum weight on ground barytes, in car- 
loads, from St. Louis, Mo., to Hickory and 
Granite Falls, N. C., found not unreason- 
able, or in violation of section 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act. Complaint dis- 
missed. 
Calcimine: 


Fe Railway. Rate on calcimine (kalsomine), 


City, Utah, found not unreasonable. Com- 
| plaint dismissed 
| Seed: No. 24345.—Mangelsdorf Seed Com- 
| pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
| Way. Rates on sweetclover seed, in car- 


| loads, from points in Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota and Nebraska to Atchi- 


| 








‘ 


No, 24213.—Salt Lake Glass & 
Paint Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 


in carloads, from Chicago, Ill., to Salt Lake 


aration awarded. 

Salts: No. 23981.—North Carolina Hosiery 
Manufacturers’ Traffic Association v. Boston 
& Maine Railroad. Rail-water-rail rate on 
glauber salts, in carloads, from Marcus 
Hook, Pa., to Burlington, N. C., found not 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Fish oil: No. 23979.—Atlas Refinery v. Cen- 
tral Railroad Company of New Jersey. Rate 
on fish oil, in tank-car loads, from’ South- 
port, N. C., to Newark, N. J.. found unrea- 
sonable. Reparation awarded 

Bananas: No. 23493 and related cases,— 
Haley-Neeiey Company v. Chicago & North 
Western Railway 7 
| 1. Rate on bananas, in carloads, from New 
Orleans, La., S. Dak., found 





to Sioux Falls, 


son, Kans., found to have been unreason- not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
able. Reparation awarded 2. Rates on bananas, in carloads, from 
Cast-iron pipe: No. 23903 and related New Orleans and other points taking the 
cases.—Krupp Foundry Company v. Central Same rates, to Yankton, Mitchell, Huron, 
Railroad Company of New Jersey. Chamberlain, Aberdeen, Pierre, Mobridge, 


Hot Springs, Rapid City, Deadwood ande 
Lead, S. Dak., found not unreasonable in 
the past but unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial for the future. Reasonable and 
nonprejudicial rates prescribed. 

Meial furniture: No. 23440.—Rome Com- 
pany, Inc., v. Alabama Great Southern Rail- 
road. Rates on certain articles of metal 
furniture, in carloads, from Rome, N. Y., 
Chicago, Ill., and Baltimore, Md., to destina- 
tions in official and southern territories 
found not unreasonable in the past or un- 
duly prejudicial. Rates for the future pre- 
scribed in Furniture, 177 I. C. C. 5. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

Sewer pipe: No, 22717 and related cases.— 
John W. Moore Construction Company v. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. 
Rates on clay sewer pipe, in carloads, from 
Kansas City and Deepwater, Mo., and Pitts- 
burg, Kans., to Alamogordo, N. Mex., and 
from Pueblo. Colo., to Belen, N. Mex., found 
unreasonable. Reasonable rates prescribed 
and reparation awarded. 

Sand: No. 17789.—Missouri Gravel Com- 
pany v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road. Upon agreement of parties original 
report and order herein, 132 I. C. C. 200, 
modified to permit ay beistubion of distance- 
scale rates prescribed in later cases, 165 I. 
Cc. C. 454 and 168 I. C. C. 623. 

F. D. No. 9047.—Mount Hood Railroad 
Company Bonds. Authority granted to issue 
not exceeding $500,000 of 6 per cent first- 
| mortgage refunding gold bonds, to be ex- 

changed at par for a like amount of the 

applicant's matured 6 per cent first-mort- 
gage gold bonds. 

D. No. 9061.—Central of Georgia Rail- 
way Company Bonds. Authority granted to 
issue $11,110,000 of refunding and general 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds, series C, to be 
pledged and repledged as collateral security 
for short-term notes. 


Applications for radio permits were an- | 


mines is especially hard hit. 

Oregon: The mills in several counties 
|have closed, making a serious unemploy- 
ment problem. 
|, Pennsylvania: The central and western 
| bituminous coal area has the most seri- 
;ous problem. Bank failures have been 
jcommon. In Pittsburgh 
County about one-third of the total work- 
|}ing population is out of work. The 
|Panther Creek Valley conditions are se- 
rious. In Philadelphia the increase of un- 
employed over last year is about 60 per 
cent without any corresponding increase 
in the funds for relief. The white-collar 


| 


and the prospect is 
Winter. 

_ Rhode Island: State aid on a loan basis 
is being resorted to. 

South Carolina: Spartanburg, Green- 
ville, Charleston, and Columbia are re- 
ported as having fairly serious condi- 
tions. Since it is mainly an agricultural 
State food is plentiful and conditions are 
not as serious as elsewhere. 

South Dakota: Since this is an agri- 
cultural State conditions are not so se- 
rious. 


|Outside Assistance 


| . 
Needed in Tennessee 


Tennessee: The general financial situ- 
jation of the State is serious. 
| Tennessee mining area has bad condi- 
| tions. 
j}and Memphis are having a serious timé. 
The State probably needs outside as- 
sistance. 

Texas: The economic situation is com- 
plicated by oil, cattle, and cotton. The 
border towns with their large Mexican 
populations have serious difficulties. — 

Utah: The situation is said to be fairly 
good. 

Vermont: The State presents no serious 


problems. 
Virginia: Petersburg had a bad prob- 
lem due to closing of the tobacco com- 


panies. Wise County, in the coal dis- 
trict, may need assistance. Danville is 
having difficulties. The suburban areas 
of the larger cities have the more seri- 
ous problems. 

Washington: Conditions are not 
ported as especially serious. : 

West Virginia: In 20 counties conditions 
are said to be extremely serious. The 
|Friends are working in Kanawha and 
| Monongalia counties in the coal mining 
region. 

Wisconsin: There are 10 lumber coun- 
}ties in the northern part of the State 
|where the industry has moved out. Mil- 
waukee, Kenosha, and Racine have seri- 
ous problems. There is strong demand 
for Federal aid in this State: 

Wyoming: Conditions are not reported 
as being especially serious. 


re- 





| $128,305. 
| tenance, $50,000. 


| nance, 
| miles road, $30,000; graveling 60 miles county 


| $3,950. 


| 968. 
| Street, $35,000. 


|The expenditures are running about two| 


terstate Commerce Act. 

Blanket supplements will now be filed 
by the roads referring to the master 
tariff. 

The new rates will net the carriers of 
the Nation between $100,000,000 and $125,- 
000,000 in revenues in addition to those 


| which they are now earning under the 
| present rate schedules, according to Com- 


mission estimates. This sum is ample to 
prevent any further defaults by carriers 
now unable to meet their financial ob- 
ligations, the Commission asserted in its 
decision authorizing the increases. 

The “Railroad Credit Corporation,” with 
offices in Washington, D. C., will aid the 
weaker roads by means of loans from the 
moneys realized from the increased rates. 


Construction Awards 


28 Millions in Week 


Projects in Cities Announced 


By President’s Group 


Awards of public and semipublic con- 
struction projects last week totaled $28,- 
229,530, according to announcement Dec. 
29 by the President’s Organization on 
Unemployment Relief. The list of proj- 


ects follows: 
Alabama 


Cullman County, general road maintenance, 
$50,000. Lauderdale County, road construce 
tion, $34,748: road maintenance, $42,000. Mo- 
bile, dredging and wharf worx, $25,000. Wash- 
ington County, maintenance of roads, $50,000. 
Chilton County, additions to schools, $4,300. 
Duval-Nassau, bridges over Nassau River, 

Shelby County, regular road main- 


Arizona 


Coconino County, Munds Park grading, $10,- 
000; Oak Creek highway grading, $5,000; Flag- 
staff-Mormon Lake grading road, $10,000; Wil- 
liams-Colemand Lake road survey, $5,000; Gar- 
land Prairie Road surfacing, $5,000; road 
maintenante, $35,000. Yavapai County, Camp 


| Verde Clarkdale Road, $4,000; Cottonwood- 


Stonemand Lake bridge, 


$18,000; Kirkland- 
Walnut Grove Road, $5,000. 


Arkansas 


Lee County, construction and road maiate- 
$62,000. White County, grading 600 


road, $30,000. 


California 
El Centro, sewer construction, $15,000. Red 
| Bluff, remodeling church, $8,400. Antioch, 


street improvements, $6,654; repairing reser- 
voir, $2,500. Chico, library, $82,379. Fullerton, 
paving West Commonwealth Avenue, $6,527. 
Mendocino, laundry building, State Hospital, 

Port Angeles, post office building, 
$123,495. San Diego, fireproof museum, $130,- 
400. Yuba County, bridge, $750; shoulders on 
District No. 10 road, $7,750; repairing road, 
$4,600; rock surfacing Strawberry Valley Road, 


| $5,000; grading Strawberry Valley Road, $3,000; 


constructing Scotts-Dobbins Road, $14,655; 
Pendolas Bridge wall, $700; floor in Pike 
Bridge, $100. San Rafael, gymnasium build- 
ing, $20,770. Signall Hill, sewers and storm 
drain, $75,000; water lines, $50,000. Los An- 
geles County, bridge over Alamitos Bay, $67,- 

San Francisco, St. Francis Memorial 
monument, $77,398. Santa Ana, widening 17th 


Colorado 
Limon, vocational school, $2,400. Grand 
County, senior high school, $90,000; three- 


room school, $12,000. Sedgwick County, road 
construction and maintenance, $10,000. Wash- 
ington County, road maintenance, $30,000. 


Connecticut 
Torrington, sanitary sewer, $867,000. 


; Stam- 
ford, Rice Grade School, $101,496. 


Delaware 
Wilmington, addition to Bayard High 
School, $171,745. Kent County, pipe, Elm 
Bridge, $1,230, Gem Island Bridge, $1,750; 
Burnside and Wyoming Road, $7,500. 
District of Columbia 
Washington, constructing sewers, $17,299; 


resurfacing streets, $16,794; hospital building, 





and Allegheny | 


group presents an especially serious prob- | 082. 
lem here. Relief was inadequate last year | Albany, alterations and addition to post office 
very bad for the|and_ Federal 


The east | 


Knoxville, Chattanooga, Nashville | 


$556,000; Copley Hall, Georgetown University, 
| $750,000; tennis courts, Georgetown University, 
$8,000; imprcvements to school grounds, 
Georgetown University, $6,500; alterations to 
buildings, Georgetown University, $11,300; 
medical hospital building, $29,000. 


| Florida 

| Baker County, school repairs, $1,000. 
County, road construction and maintenance, 
$200,000. Escambia County, school, New War- 
rington, $8,000; addition to school, Walnut 
Hill, $4,000; repairing Washington High School, 
$4,000. Panama City, grading street, $600; 
digging new well, $6,400. Fort Lauderdale, 

| barracks building, $26,895. Jacksonville, teme 

| porary school building, $4,307. 


Georgia 
Camden County, ,dredging Bailey’s Cut, $6,< 
Cornelia, street improvements, $6,000. 


Dade 


court house, $18,930. Bacon 
County, bridge, $14,715. Henry County, two 
bridges, $17,274. Milledgeville. Coagulation 
| Basin, $52,475. Bryan County, Rosenwald 


| School, $3,200. Burke County, Road Construce 
| tion Project No. 796, $210,655; Road Construce 
tion Project No. 594, $209,021. Fort Valley, 
| water system plant, $25,000. Griffin, repairing 
schools, $1,000. Irwin County, Lux School, 
$1,000; Hall School, $850; Wyman School, $350. 
}La Grange, Elementary School, $31,000. 
Lowndes County, Naylor School, $5,200. 


Idaho 
Boise County, bridge, $40,453. 
| Illinois 
| Berwyn, Parochial School, $125,000. East 


Joliet, paving South Raynor Avenue, $18,533. 
Evanston, street lighting system, $1,047,427, 
Jefferson County, bridge work. Route No. 148, 
$43,390. Mercer County, bridge work, Route 
No. 83, $14,500 Stephenson County, bridge 
work, Route No. 73, $25,890; Route No. 73, 
$23,396. Peoria County, bridge, $22,832. Quincy, 
| hospital building, $150,000. Urbana, lighting 
|system, $615. Montgomery County, bridge 
work, Route 127, $11,332. Williamson 
County, bridge work, Route To. 148, $22,143, 


No. 


| Chicago, interior alterations to church, $5,000. 
Maywood, pos* office, $78,508. 
Indiana 

Decatyr, electric system, $27,796 Perry 

County. Sigler Highway. $5,000. Spencer 

County, road improvements, $10,633. White 

County, road improvements, $11,965. Kokomo, 


storm relief sewer, $585. Vanderburg County, 
rock and gravel roads, $98,300. 


Iowa 
Des Moines, St. Ambrose Cathedral, 
000; graveling streets, $1,000. 
County, building cattle pass, $463; 
bridge, $3,350. 


$25, 
Muscatine 
repairing 


Kansas 


Chase County, grade school, $3,500.- Mise 
souri River, pile clump dikes, $235,728. 


Kentucky 
McCracken County, addition to_ school, 
$12,400; school, $1,700. Campbell, Dirt Fill, 
$2,372. 

Lousiana 


Mansfield, gymnasium, $10,000. West Wego, 
gymnasium and school, $15,000. Calcasieu 
Parish, school, $60,000. 

The list cf awards in siher States 

will be printed in the issue of Dec. 31. 
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hanges Advised 
In Agricultural 
Loan Contracts 





Nominal Payment to Build 
Up Reserve for Interest in 
Unfavorable Years, Urged 


By Economist 
is 


Adjustment of agricultural loan con- 
tracts to provide a nominal additional 
payment, above interest, each year to ac- 


cumulate a reserve fund for use in meet- 
ing annual interest and principal pay- 
ments in unfavorable years was suggested 
pby Norman J. Wall, economist of the 
Agriculttfral Finance Division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in an address be- 
fore the American Farm Economics Asso- 
ciation, now in session in Washington, 
D. C. 
Mr. Wall also suggested means of reduc- 
ing out-of-pocket expenditures by farmers 


to make them better credit risks, and de- | 


clared that in many cases additional loans, 
as a result of which fairly prompt in- 
creases in net returns to the farmer may 


wy be expected, should be obtained to improve 


the borrowers economic status. 3 
“Readjustments in credit practices,” Mr. 

Wall asserted, “assume increased impor- 

tance in periods such as the present. With 


gross returns sharply reduced by the lower | 


level of farm commodity prices, great dif- 
ficulty has been encountered in meeting 
fixed charges such as interest and taxes. 









Drawing of Checks | 


On Treasury Gains 


‘Increase of 3 Million During 
Fiscal Year Is Disclosed | 


In Annual Report 





The number of checxs drawn on the 
Treasurer of the United States increased 
by more than 3,288,000 during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, and totaled 36,481,696, | 
according to the annual report of the} 
Treasurer recently made public at the| 
Treasury Department. The section of the | 
report dealing with the number of checks 
follows in full text: 

Checks drawn on this office by Gov- 
ernment disbursing officers were paid dur- | 
ing the fiscal year 1931 to the number | 
of 36,481,696, an increase of .3,288,860 
checks as compared with the pervious | 
fiscal year. Balances to the credit of dis-| 
| bursing officers and Government agencies | 
in 3,131 accounts on June 30, 1931, 
amounted to $338,891,518.77, an increase 
| of "$68,779,267.41 over the total of such 
|balances in 3,067 accounts on June 30, 
1930. The increase in balances was due 
largely to the change in the amount of 
funds in the accounts of Veterans’ Ad- 
}ininistration disbursing officers for loans 
on. adjusted service certificates. 

The increase in the number of checks 
| was caused by the legislation authorizing 
| loans to farmers and larger loans to vet- 





| €rans on their adjusted service certificates, | 


) which increases were temporary in char- 
}acter; and by the legislation approved 
| July 3, 1930, granting disability allow- 
j}ance to veterans, resulting in monthly 
| check payments upon the approved claims. 


|gotiation of checks were made in the 
fiscal year 1931 to the number of 1,082, 
amounting to $93,139.64, while in the pre- 


Payments to correct irregularities in ne- | 


The problem of reorganizing the farm en-| vious year the number of cases was 1,124 | 


terprise so that the gross income may be 
sufficient to meet these fixed charges, in 
addition to current operating expenses, in- 


for $69,350.72. Duplicate checks to the 
number of 8,929 were reqeusted by payees 
|}or indorsees during the fiscal year 1931, 


volves, among other questions, a careful | as compared with 9,545 during the previous | 


consideration of the use of credit.” 


Production of Feed Urged 


“Efforts directed towards decreasing re- 
quirements for current financing will in- 
volve chiefly an increased utilization of 
the labor time of the farm operator and 
his helpers in producing feed and food 

roducts which formerly were purchased,” 

e said. “As? a condition for obtaining 
advances from the emergency loan fund 
for the purchase of seed, feed and fer- 
ane the Department of Agriculture has 

Vinsisted that adequate provisions be made 
for the planting of feed and food crops. 
As a result of this policy, farmers in 
those areas where Federal advances were 


fiscal year, the original check in each 
case having been lost, stolen, or destroyed. 


Individual Debits Show 
Decline During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as _ re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week ended 
| Dec. 23, and made public Dec. 29, aggre- 
gated $9,389,000,000, or 3 per cent below 
the total reported for the preceding week 
and 23 per cent below the total for the 
corresponding week of last year. 
Aggregate debits for the 141 centers 
hich figures have been published weekly 





w 


for | 


obtained, will enter the 1932 crop pro-| since January,.1919, amounted to $8,749,- | 


duction season with a reduced requirement 
for current financing. 
for reducing credit requirements through 
the adoption of similar policies is espe- 
cially applicable in the so-called one-crop 
regions. 

“A careful consideration of ‘out-of- 
pocket’ expenses naturally recommends it- 
se]f in times such as the present. The 
fdct that the farm unit is both a home 


and a business, however, leads to certain | 


difficulties in reducin® credit requirements. 


@ Much of the expenses of the farm, other 


than certain food and feed requirements, 
can not be reduced except as the prices 
of the commodities or services which the 
farmer purchases, decrease. 


Improving Credit Risk 


“The extent to which current expendi- 
tures can be immediately reduced through 
lower interest costs on credit utilized for 
the farm enterprise is relatively limited. 
The inadequacy of credit facilities in 
many areas precludes the possibility of 
such reductions at this time. There are, 
however, instances where better planning 

_can result in material savings in interest 
costs. 

“Merchant credit in many areas is ob- 


tainable only a a considerably higher 


cost than other forms of credit. By de- 
creasing the dependence upon this type 
of credit by growing more food and feed 
crops at home, the individual farmer Ke- 
comes a better credit risk and is fre- 


quently able to obtain such credit as he} 


actually requires at a lower rate from local 
banks or credit corporations. 

“In recent years there has developed a 
Ost unsatisfactory situation wherein 
armers in some areas have come to de- 
pend upon personal finance companies for 
their credit requirements. These com- 
panies as a rule charge from 2'% to 3'z 
per cent per month. Such a rate is un- 
bearable, except in a transient emergency, 
and every effort should be made to pro- 
vide and acquaint farmers with other 
sources where credit can be obtained at 
reasonable rates. 
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ee enn 19.0435 Loans to securtiy affiliates, banks outside of New York. 
Switzerland (franc) ..... 19.5057 State in which located, A. Loans to affiliates, Dec. 31, 1930:* Amount, B:; per cent of total 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ........... 1.7,93 security loans, C; per cent of capital and surplus, D. Maximum loans to affiliates: Amount, E; 
Hong Kong (dollar) .......... 5.1071 date. F 
China (Shanghai eee B c D E FP 
China (Mexican dollar) ....... No. 1 Masa None $7.985,C00 1930 
Chira ‘Yuan dollar) .......... No. 2 Maszavhu +++ | $1,0°0,000 1.7 3.3 2,600,000 1927 
nesta seumes No Now Yor | None 4,700,000 1929 
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000,000, as compared with $9,057,000,000 


The opportunities the preceding week and $11,350,000,000 the | 


week ended Dec. 24 of last year. 


Loans to Affiliates 
_ Not Restricted to 





Larger City Banks 


Development of Practice in 
Many Cities Is Claimed in 
Report Made by Senate 

| Investigating Group 


The practice by commercial banks of 
loaning to their security affiliates is not 
confined to institutions in the largest cit- 
| ies, several banks outside of New York and 
Chicago having advanced substantial per- 
centages of their capital and surplus in 
this way, according to a report made to 
the Glass subcommittee of the Senate 
| Banking and Currency Committee, by the 
Committee advisor, H. Parker Willis. The 
jreport is based on replies to question- 


naires sent to banks and investment 
| houses under authority of Senate Resolu- 
tion 71. 


The section of the report Gecuanng 
'loans to security affiliates follows in ful 
text: 

The failure of the Bank of United 
States in New York City in December, 
1930, served to center attention upon the 
fact that banks may make large loans to 
affiliated corporations which are not 
treated objectively, and which in that 
particular case became so unwieldy as to 
have’ led to the collapse of the institu- 
tion. The development of affiliates, 
chiefly for purposes of holding and dis- 
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Methods of Selling Foreign Securities 
To American Investors Are Described 


Record of Senate Hearing Gives Testimony Submitted by 
Charles E. Mitchell, Chairman of National City Bank, on 





So of selling securities of foreign countries in ihe American market were 


described to the Finance Committee 
Dec. 18 and 19, by Charles E. Mitchell, 


New York and of the National City Company, its security affiliate. 


S yndicate Procedure 





of the Senate, investigating the subject, 
chairman of the National City Bank of 
(Publication 


of excerpts from the record of Mr. Mitchell’s testimony was begun in the issue 


of Dec. 29.) 


Senator Shortridge. Very well. Now what 
I should like to have put into the record in 
imple, straight, understandable shape is, 


what government bonds or corporate bonds|, 


of French issue your house has handled in 
the way you have indicated; similarly as to 
all other foreign governments, so that we can 
have it clearly, simply before us; for we are 
plain, simple men, and want to have the 
matter put in simple, plain manner. That 
is what I want to know. That is what this 
resolution calls for. 


Senator Reed: Senator, I have just been 


looking over the statement that the witness | 


has given us, and it shows exactly that in- 
formation in plain, simple, comprehensible 
lang@age; but I suggest, to make it clear, 
that you take that list now, Mr. Mitchell, and 
give us the details with regard to each French 
issue that appears on that staement, if there 
are any. 

Mr. Mitchell. 


Just the French issues? 


oe 


Senator Reed: Yes; start with the French 
issues. 


Senator Shortridge: That is what I want. 
Then go on down 
Senator Reed: Just pick out the French 


issues from that statement. 

Senator Walsh of Mass.: Would you like to 
proceed chronologically? That would save 
time. 

Senator Shortridge: I was about to suggest 
that. If there are any from Austria or 
Esthonia or Belgium, go down alphabetically. 

Mr. Mitchell: 1 am taking them up chro- 
nologically, which is the basis upon which 
this report is made. 

June, 1919, Swedish Government, an issue 
ot $25,000,000. The rate was 6 per cent. The 
issue matures in 1939. It was called for pay- 
ment and paid at 102 on June 15, 1929. The 
cost of that issue to us was 96!,. The offer- 
ing price was 99!2—in other words, a gross 
spread of 3 points. 

On original terms we had 12 dealers with 
us. They took a spread of 1 per cent 

Then a banking group was formed, consist- 
ing of 422 dealers. Their spread was 1% 

st. 
“hon a selling group was formed of 341 
dealers, with a spread of three-quarters of 1 
per cent. 

The total expenses directly chargeable 
against that issue were $43,077, and the gross 


| profit after these particular expenses incident 


thereto was a total of $711,000. 


>. o> 

The National City Company participated 
in the selling group on the original terms 
to the extent of $5,500,000. In the banking 
group it participated to the extent of $4,570.- 
000. In the selling group it participated to the 
extent of $5,726,000. 

Its total profit on the deal, after these ex- 
penses, was $111,448.25 The number of its 
own retail saies was 962. , 

This is the information that I can go right 
through this list on. 

Senator Reed: The profit in that transac- 
tion amounted to about 2 per cent of the lia- 


bility incurred by your company then? Is 
that right? 

Mr. Mitchell: Yes. Our original-terms lia- 
bility was $5,500,000. Our profit was $111,000. 


I ask in cognection therewith, however, to 
call your attention to the fact that we have 
a large organization 
penses of which—which do not enter in in 
my statement of expenses here—run from a 
low of $6,000,000 to a high of $10,000,000 a 
year. 

" Senator Reed: Is any of that included here? 

Mr. Mitchell: None of that is included in 
here. 

Senator Reed: All that has to be paid out 
of the profits? 

Mr. Mitchell: That all has to be paid out of 
these and other profits. 

Senator Reed: Have you deducted from 
these profits any salaries of your salesmen, or 
any commissions taken? 


Mr. .Mitchell: None. 
+ + + 
Senator Reed: Just to complete the story 
about that issue, what part, if any, of that 
issue has been paid by the obligors? 
Mr. Mitchell: It has all been paid. It was 
issued to the American puble at par, and 


has all been called at 102 
Senator Couzens: What 
Mr. Mitchell: The next 

1920, Kingdom of Norway, $20,000,000. These 

were 8 per cent bonds, due in 1940. This is- 

sue has since been called at 110, though of- 
fered to the American public at par 
Our purchase price of that issue was 9414 

—in other words, a 53, per cent spread. Five 

houses participated with us on original terms 


is the next? 
was Sept. 28, 


issue 





very far spread, the ex- | 


Further excerpts proceed as follows: 





terms, and they took a spread of 112 per cent. 

There was no intermediate group. 

Our banking group consisted of 44. Their 
spread was 1', per cent. 

A selling group was formed of 123 houses. 
Their spread was 3 per cent. 

The National City Company had a partici- 
pation on original terms of $2,000,000; in the 
banking group a participation of $2,475,000; 
in the selling group a_ participation of 
$2,304,500. 

After deductions for expenses, we had a 
profit in this deal of $100,869.50; and we our- 


selves distributed that issue to 503 separate 
investors. 
The next is Kingdom of Denmark, which 


we issued in October, 1920. The issue was one 
of $25,000,000, and carried 8 per cent coupons, 
due in 1945. The issue was offered at par, 
but was called in 1925. I can not give you 
the call rate on that without referring to my 


papers. I can do that quite promptly, if I 
may 

Senator Reed: Mr. Mitchell, when you say 
“the issue was called,’ you mean. of course, 
that it was called, paid, and extinguished? 
Is that right 

Mr. Mitchell: That is right, sir | 

-~+ + 





who never drank. His whiskey was made to 
sell, and not to drink. 

Mr. Mitchell: With respect to bonds gen- 
erally, we are merchants 

Senator Connally: That is what I mean, 

Mr. Mitchell: We are merchants. 


Senator Connally: And the bonds of these 


foreign countries are to sell, and not to keep? | 


Mr. Mitchell: Yes, sir. 

Senator Gore: And the German government, 
of course, owes our Government nothing. 

Senator Johnson: Do I understand, then, 
that such objection as has been voiced there 
as to the publicity of the amount of Ger- 
man securities held by New York banks you 
do not concur in? 

Mr. Mitchell: Obviously, I have no objec- 
tion to it from our own standpoint. I should 
hesitate to speak on the general subject of 
the proprieties. I think your Committee is 
quite able to determine that without my as- 
sistance 

Senator Johnson: That is not the point. 
The point is, it has been suggested here that 
the matter ought to be kept secret and ought 
not to be divulged because, I presume, of the 
effect that it would have upon certain banks 
I understood you first to confirm that view, 
but subsequently I took it that you reached 
a different conclusion 

Mr. Mitchell: Senator Johnson, I thought 
that the first question had to do with the 
making public of the portfolios of banks gen- 


erally. I think that would be unfortunate. 
Senator Johnson: Why? I mean as to 
German securities. I am not speaking of 


anything else. 
Mr. Mitchell: 
tion of their 


Why would it be unfortunate? 
I was speaking to the ques- 
entire portfolies. With respect 


‘to their German securities I do not think it 


Senator Connally: Mr. Chairman. it is not 
important as to whether they paid 104 or 
105. It has been paid. Why should we kill 


a lot of time over that? 

Mr. Mitchell: It has been paid 
tell you the call price on it, but, 
it was probably at a pretium. 
give it to you here. 

That issue cost us 95 In other words, 
there was a 5-point spread. There were three 
houses associated with us on original terms. 


I can not! 
of course, 
I can not 


There was a 1 per cent spread on original 
terms. 
Thirty-four houses were associated with 


us in the banking group. 
were 1!, per cent 

Four hundred and seventy-two houses par- 
ticipated in the selling group, and the spread 
was 2!) per cent 

The National City Company participated | 
on original terms to the amount of $16,188,000 
It participated in the banking group to the 


The spread there 


extent of $12,000,000. It participated in the 
selling group to the extent of $5,858,000. The 
total profit to it on this transaction, after 


deducting discounts and general expenses, was 

$416,000. 
Senaor Reed: How much were the expenses? 
Mr. Mitchell: The expenses were $35,000 
The Chairman: Let me say to the members | 

of the Committee that all of this is going to] 


be printed in the record. Do you think it 
is necessary to have all of these items read 
here? You have a sample of them now. Why 
not let us put the details in the record, and 


have the matter complete? We will have to 
refer to it anyhow if we ever want to make a 
statement; and, if there is no objection on 
the part of the members of the Committee, I 
ask that that be printed in the record with- 
out further reading 
It will be so done, Mr 
proceed now with the 
Senator Johnson 
there any losses? 





Mitchell. 
next matter 
In any of those sales, were 


You may 


Mr. Mitchell: Do you mean any of these 
sSyndicates—any of these particular issueg? 

Senator Johnson: Yes, sir. { 

++ + 
| 

Senator Shortridge: Suffered by whom? | 

The Chairman: The syndicates 

Mr. Mitche! Not in this particular list 
My recollection was that there was—I see | 
two issues where others were managers where 
there was a loss 


Senator Johnson: 
made some loss? 


Some other institution 


Mr. Mitchell: Yes; they made a loss. Other 
institutions would have made a loss there 
too, without question. 

Senator Shortridge: The purchasers of the 


bonds have made some loss; have they? 
Mr. Mitchell: Just as the purchasers 
American have made some loss; 
sir 
Senator Gore: Mr. Chairman, in connection 


of | 


bonds yes 


with the question I asked about the amount 
of foreign bonds held by the National City 
Bank, I should like to get in the record 
at this point the statement that I think 
this entire investigation grew out of a pop- 
ular belief in this country, or a suspicion 
if you please to call it so, that a group of 


New York banks commonly referred to as the 
international bankers have 


today large hold- 
ings of foreign government securities, and 
that they are fostering an agitation to cut 
down, cancel or reduce the debts owing by 
the foreign governments to this Government 
in order to enhance the value of their 
holdings 
I think that is why this investigation is 
being held; and so far as I am concerned 


I want to put in the record an expression of 


my regret that the Committee will not be 
able to advise the Senate of the country 
as to whether or not that is true. I do not 


think anything is more unfortunate than to 


have a belief or suspicion of that sort per- 
vading the public opinion of the country 
if it is not true, particularly if it is contrary 
to the facts { 


The Chairman: Up to the present time, of 
course, nothing has been presented here that 


would show that that is, true 

Senator Gore: That is true: and T think 
it is equally important to the banks and 
to the country to have the trutn «Knuwa 
about this matter What I have in mind 
is this: The information will be available 
to the Committee under Senator Reed's re- 
quest; but I am not certain that we will be 


in a position to make 
in confidentially. 


use of it, as it comes 


- & 
Senator Reed: Why can we not ask Mr. 
Mitchell right now whether he is agitating 


or participating in any agitation for the re- 
duction or cancellation of the intergovern- 
mental debts due to this country? 

Mr. Mitchell: I am _ not , 

Senator Reed: I think that settles it. 

Senator Gore: You think that settles it? I 
do not think that quite settles it. It might 
settle it so far as Mr. Mitchell is concerned 
I make no allegation that it is true, Senator 
Reed; ~but you know that that belief does 
prevail. It may be entirely unfounded If it 
is, I do not think the public ought to be left 


with any ground on which to base such a 
suspicion 
Senator Shortridge: Mr. Mitchell, may I ask 


this question: Do you regard as confidential 
the holdings of foreign bonds by American 
banks and their several amounts? Is that 
the information which is considered as con- 
f.dential ? 

Mr. Mitcnell: It would be confidential, yes, 
j}ard I think it would probably be unwise to 
have that become public property. I have no 
Objection to giving this Committee as it sits 
tocay the position of the National City Bank 
with regard, let us say, to German bonds. I 
think it would perhaps be unwise to ask all 
of the banks for their holdings and have that 
become pubiic property. 

Senator Shortridge: I fully agree with Sen- 
ator Gore that it would be wise to disabuse 
the public mind as to the holdings of the 
several banks 

Senator Johnson: 
Mr. Mitchell? 

Mr. Mitche!l: If you would permit me just 
to make th statement, the holdings of the 
National ty Bank of German bonds today 
aggregate $1.556.000; and the holdings of the 
National City Company of German issues of |} 
every name, nature and description aggregate 
a par value of $631,000 

Senator Shortridge: That information would 
not be hurtfl to the bank or hurtful to the 
| holders of lixe bonds, would it? 

Mr. Mitchell: No, indeed; and I am of the 
opinion that with respect to these large banks 
whose portfolios are so often talked of lightly 
and carelessly by the rumor-mongers, perhaps 
it will not do them any harm to know some 
of these things. The amounts that are held 
by New Yor banks, for instance, are in no 
case enough to influence their judgment with 
respect to cancellation of debts one iota; nor 
is the amount that is held by them of such 
a size as in any way to affect their liquidity 
or their soundness 

i, (a. on 


Then what 


Why would it be unwise, 






Senator Johnson: is the objec- 
tion to telling it? 

Senator Shortridge: That is what I want to 
develop. Why consider it as confidential? 

Senator George As an illustration, what 
are the resources of the National City Bank? | 

Mr. Mitchell: I think our last statement 
showed about one billion eight hundred and | 
odd million 

Senator George: And your German holdings 
are only a million and some? 

Mr. Mitchell: That is all. 

Senator Connally: With reference to for- | 
eign bonds, you are like the saloon keeper! 


| short 


| differentiates as to the character 


| other debts of other characters can be 


would be harmful; and if your committee 
were to conclude that it would be helpful— 
which I think is a very real problem for you 
to determine—then I can not see any objec- 
tion on the part of the banks, because, in 
my Opinion, they have nothing to hide. 

Senator Couzens: At that point, let me ask 
you this question: You were not manager for 
any of the italian bonds, were you? 

Mr. Mitchell (after a pause): We were not; 
no. I take this time because there was one 
industrial issue that I am inclined to-think 
that J. P. Morgan did bring out, and that 
perhaps was not on Mr. Lamont’s list, and I 
thought we might be the ones that brought 
that out; but it is barely possible that it was 


brought out by another company and we par- | , 
| ticipated. 


+ + + 
Senator Couzens: You were not the orig- 
inal managers of any British loans? 


Mr. Mitchell No; we were not, Senator 
Couzens 
Senator Couzens And you were not the 


managers of eny German loans? 
Mr. Mitcnell: Not any German government 


loans. 

Senator Johnson: Have you any short-term 
credits of Germany? 

Mr. Mitchell: In the National City Bank? 

Senator Johnson: Yes 

Mr. Mitchell Yes, Senator Johnson; we 
have 

Senator Johnson: In the past six months, 
have any of your short-term credits - been 
paid? 

Mr. Mitchell: Oh, yes. We are having some 


payments right along, Senator Johnson. 
Senator Johnson: Do you know the amount 
of short-term credits that have been paid by 
Germany in the past six months? 
Mr. Mitchell: I cannot give you that with 
any accuracy 
Senator Johnson: 
figures only. 
racy 
Mr 


I speak in approximate 
I do not expect absolute accu- 
Mitchell: I am speaking now for 
halten agreement 

Senator Shortridge: Government loans? 

Mr. Mitchell: No; these are all what I term 
loans, short-term loans, that were put 
under the st‘ilhalten agreement last August. 

They are bank loans and short loans ma- 
turing within a period of six months; 
the agreement was for six months, and all 
nations came into that so-called stillhalten 


| agreement. 


the | 
| short-term credits that are under the still- 


and | 
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‘| Takes Office as Finance 
Commissioner in Maine 
under New State Code 











WILLIAM S. OWEN 
UGUSTA, Me., Dec. 29.—Governor 
William Tudor Gardiner has ap- 

pointed William S. Owen to be Com- 
missioner of Finance for Maine, to as- 
sume office Jan. 1 when the new ad- 
ministrative State Code becomes effec- 
| tive. Mr. Owen was serving his third 
| term as Treasurer of State and has 
resigned in order to accept the new ap- 
pointment. The new finance depart- 
ment will comprise the bureaus of 
budget, taxing and_ purchasing, and 
the controller will also come under its 
direction. Mr. Owen was elected by 
| the Legislature to the post of Treas- 
| urer of State, which is a constitutional 
| office, three times. He had_ previously 
served two terms as a member of the | 
executive council and had also been a | 
member of the Legislature. | 


| 


Cost of Government | 


a6 
In Louisiana Found | 


To Be $1 Per Capita 


‘Summary of the Financial 
Status of State in Year 
Ended Dec. 31, 1930, Is 


Given by Census Bureau 


The Bureau of the Census announced a 
summary of the financial statistics of 
| the State of Louisiana for the fiscal year 
ended Dec. 31, 1930. The per capita fig- 
ures for 1930 are based on an estimated 
| population of 2,109,000. 

The payments for operation and main- 
|tenance of the general dd#ariments of 
Louisiana amounted to $23,799.274, or 
| $11.28 per capita. This includes $5,451,625, 

apportionments for education to the 
minor civil divisions of the State. In 1929 
the per capita for operation and mainte- 
nance of general departments was $11.12 
and in 1917, $3.50. The payments for op- 















Senator Couzens: But none of them were y 
governmental? eration and maintenance of public service 

Mr. Mitchell: No; I think that none of/| enterprises in 1930 amounted to $63,368; 
them were governmental. There are out-| interest on debt, $1,701,422, and outlays 
standing some of the Gold Discount Bank's | ¢oy permanent improvements, $21,299,267. 
notes. As of course you know, that is a The total pay ats. therefore, for op- 
governmental bank. It is not the obligation 1e total payments, ere oe I 
of the Reich directly, however. eration and maintenance of general de- 
Senator Johnson: Can you state approxi- partments and public service enterprises, 
mately how much of those short-term credits | for interest and outlays were $46,863 .. 
have been paid in the last six months? The totalsxinclude all payments for the 
wi. te eae I think, | year, whether :iade from “urrent revenues 
““Senator Johnson: Well, what is the out-/| Or from these proceeds of bond eure 
standing amount of the short-term creait?| Of the governmental costs reported 
Oh, just approximately. I do not ask for above, $25,594,672 was for highways, $5,- 
accurate figures, or do not want to give you! 187,564 being for maintenance and §$20,- 
the trouble of going through your detail 497108 for construction 

re The ¢ rey > recri » ‘pre $22 909 — 

“— Mitchell: Well, between $600,000,000 and The total revenue receipts were $33,209, 


$700,000,000 
Senator Shortridge: 
mean—"‘short"’? 
Mr. Mitchell 


What does that term 
Those are all due within a six- 
months’ period; some of them have become 
due and been renewed They are, for the 
most part, involving credits to the extent of, 
generally, I would say 80 per cent of 
were self-liquidating in character 

Senator Shortridge: I do not know what that 
means 

Mr. Mitchell: I mean this That when a 
merchant in Germany ships a lot of Christ- 
mas bulbs to this country, and X corporation 
here owes him for them, and that is repre- 
sented in a bill that is drawn and accepted 
and we become holden to collect that; we are 
the collecting bank as it comes due’ Now 
when that is paid, the amount comes to us 
and the account is wiped out 


those 


952, or $15.75 per capita. This was $7,645,- 
888 more than the total payments of the 
year, exclusive of the payments for per- 
manent improvements, but $13,653,379 less 
than the total payments including those 
for permanent improvements. These pay- 
ments in excess of revenue receipts were 
met from the proceeds of debt obligations 
Property and special ‘axes represented 31.8 
per cent of the total revenue for 1930, 35.2 | 


per cent for 1929, and 54.1 per cent for 
1917, The increase in the amount of prop- 


erty and special taxes collected was 157.9 
per cent from 1917 to 1930 but there was 
a decrease of 2.6 per cent from 1929 to 
193¢. The per capita of properiy and spe- 
cial taxes collected was $5.01 in 1930, $5.23 
in 1929, and $2.33 in 1917. 





ueamater | Shortridge That 1s called self-| farnings of general departments, or 
Mr. Mitchell: Yes; that is called self-liqul- compensation for services re idered by 
dating. State officials, represented 5.2 per cent of 
Under the stillhalten agreement there was a| the total revenue for 1930, 5.5 per cent 
provision made that where a lender had been for 1929, and 20.8 per cent for 1917. 
given a line of credit to X in Germany aggre- Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
gating, say, $100,000, giving him permission tO ctityted 51.1 per cent of the total reve- 
draw during that period to the extent of that ° . 107 eno amd 7 
amount, and the credit drawn on that be- | Due for 1930, 50.2 per cent for 1929, and 
comes due, and that credit which might have 18.8 per cent for 1917. 
been outstanding on the 15th of August when Receipts from business licenses consist 
the _stilinaiven oon into atect, whereas West chiefly of licenses on trades and profes- 
cre might a have been taken up in the sjons, the severance tax axes exacte 
amount of $100,000 at that time, if by those fr j = ; rans vax, taxe X kacted 
payments it 1s reduced, let us say, to $80,000|/70M Insurance and other incorporated 
at that time, that borrower has the right to|/COmpanies and of sales tax on gasoline, 
replace all matured credits to the extent of While those from nonbusiness licenses com- 
$26,000 during this six-months’ period, so) prise chiefly taxes on motor vehicles and 
that he has available to him a credit line; amounts paid for hunting and fishing 
throughout this period of $100,000, even these priviliges The sales tax on gasoline 


covered by bills which are measured and paid 


during that time; they can be replaced during 


amounted to $7,334,713 in 1930 and $6,480,- 


that time $79 in 1929, an increase of 13.7 per cent. 
+++ The total funded or fixed debt out- 

Senator Johnson: We forgave Germany $246,- Standing Dec. 31, 1930, was $37,537,703. Of 
000,000 of our moratorium, did we not? this amount $22,640,000 was for highways 
FA ag Chairman: That was an extension of The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
Mr. Mitchell: You have delayed the pay- debt less sinking fund assets) was $37,- 
ment of it : 355,879, or $17.71 per capita In 1929 


Senator Johnson: Extended the payment of 


the per capita net debt was $13.08 and in 


it; and short-term credits that was held in 1917, $7.79. 
banks was paid, presumably, in practically The increased per capita net debt re- 
ne amount we forgave ported for 1930 was due to bonc sue 
Mr. Mitchell: You have raised a question = highways : to bonds issued 
which, f think, it is only fair to me to give| ‘The assessed valuation of property in 
me an opportunity to answer to a greater ; ee 7 ; 
length than by yes or no. Louisiana Subject to ad valorem taxation 
Senator Johnson: I am very glad to give Was $1,746,869,796; the amount of State 
yee seen Ss enewer it, because taxes aves was $10,044,501; and the per 
fant simply acts and nothing more; | capita levy, $4.76. In 1929 e per cz a 
and what the facts show, whether one way fan was $4 86 and in ane e ae 
or the other way, is perfectly satisfactory })/°)) Des ~ oo ssued 
to me »y the Department of Commerce 
Mr. Mitchell: I think that the words “can- 
cellation” and “priority,’’ which your ques- ated ha 
tion involves, are extremely unfortunate and SAkD SaeS ane as is coming to be recog- 
misleading. If we were to speak of the debt aoe itealr, ae Sees ene often as the 
= wid eee nae being something that to view all of ree tehas “ Sn 
ae te no cenoete end et ee “ tempt to treat them as global. Of course, | 
t t 7 > commercial debts have to go on We have 
re. ee owed money abroad, we would be millions of dollars that aoe owed tc is O 
g a course similar to that which we - we YX n 


follow when, in our thinking, we talk about 
German credits as one global thing. 
of credit 
and the shade of merit of the borrower with 
respect to his credit position It is just as 
though we took the city of Washington and 


and indifferent, that, regardless of what may 
happen to the city itself, the best of them 
are going to pay their debts We have, let 
us Say, a little trader down on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. It may be that he has a debt cre- 
ated for goods that he is putting on his shelf 
today and is going to sell tomorrow. It may 
be he has a little mortgage on his estab- 
lishment We can not view German debts 
and business in that way. Commercial debts 
which are mostly these short-term debts, are 
mostly the operation of Germany economy. 
Now German economy is, if I may use the 
expression, the goose that lays the golden 
egg. That is what will produce the profits; 
that is what will produce materials by i 
paid. 

How can we talk about priority? Priority 
was introduced as being a word having to do 


) 


Business 


short term that we are delighted to have on 
our books. We do not want them paid. We 
are prepared to extend new credits as the 
amounts come due, because the creditor is 
good The so-called political debts, repara- 
tions, if you please, whether it is desirable or | 


talked about something that is global It | Undesirable, if the debtor forces the creditor | 
might be that the city is not paying its | tO pay that is something that has to do with 
| debts, but we have corporations, good, bad | the politics or international situation from 


time to time That is something you gentle- 






men in Congress must determine, that is 
what is best for the American p le. That 
is the only yardstick you can in con- 
nection with this matter. It an; to Epg- 
land and France and any other ernment 
that owes money to the United States Gov- 
ernment. But I have faith that in the ulti- 
mate you will do that which will mean a 
continuation of the economy of the countries 
of those debtors, and if I am right in that 
faith, then these short-term commercial cred- 


its that are so much the discussion of the 
day are good where the creditor himself has 
been good and is good today. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued | 
in the issue of Dec. 31. | 


| lection 





Oklahoma Levies 


Maximum Tax in 
Balancing Budget 


Ad Valorem Levy of Three 
And One-half Mills Im- 


posed as Valuations in 


State Drop 100 Millions 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Dec. 29. 
Endeavoring to balance the budget of 
the State of Oklahoma for the present 
fiscal year, the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion at its final meeting of the year levied 
the maximum ad valorem tax of 3% 
mills, and accepted an estimate of John 
Rogers, State Examiner and Inspector, 
that the State’s income from taxes other 
than ad valorem will total $10,509,647 for 
the year. 

The ad valorem levy is the limit ailowed 
under State laws and is on a total valu- 
ation of $1.753,697,749 for the State. Of 
the 3% mills tax, one-fourth mill each is 
to be returned to the counties for roads 
end for commo nschools, leaving 3 mills 
for general revenue funds of the State. 


Valuation Declines 100 Millions 

The total valuation, despite an increase 
of about $64,000,000 in total valuation of 
public utility and service company prop- 
erties, is down nearly $100,000,000 from tke 
figure of $1,851,602,023 a year ago, show- 
ing realty and personal property valua- 
tions declined more than $160,000,000 dur- 
ing the year. 

Consideration by the Board of Equaliza- 


| tion showed the State began the present 
| fiscal year with a deficit of more than 
$5,000,000 


in its general revenue funds. 
Legislative appropriations for this year to- 
taled $13,142,265, to which had to be added 
20 per cent, or $2,628.543 for delinquent 
taxes, making a total income needed this 
year of about $21,000,000. 

_For the present fiscal year the legisla- 
tive appropriations and delinquent tax al- 
lowance would total about $15,770,000. This 
wculd be raised, according to oBard esti- 
mates, by ad valorem tax income of $5,- 
261,093 and the other revenues totaling 
$10,509,647. 

All members of the Board did not figure 
that way, however. Frank Carter, State 
auditor, estimated the Board’s accepted 
figure is at least $4,000,000 too high, and 
that the State will end this fiscay year 
with a deficit of nearly $9,000,000. 


Proposes Funding Bond Issue 


He pointed out the State now has out- 
standing nonpayable general revenue fund 


| Warrants amounting to more than $8,700,- 


00C, of which only about $700,000 can be 
retired with funds now in the general 
revenue fund account. These outstanding 
warrants draw 6 per cent interest, costing 
the State more than $1,300 a day in in- 
terest charges alone. 

Mr. Carter suggested advisability of a 
special legislative session to approve about 
a $9,000,000 funding bond issue to carry 


| the State through this fiscal year. 


Mr. Carter pointed out the State’s col- 
from gross production taxes has 


been only about $1,600,000 for the first 


six months of this fiscal year, far below «+ 


the year’s estimate of $3,983,052 accepted 
by the Board. This tax is 3 per cent of 
value of oil and gas sold. State officials 
pointed out income from this source prob- 
ably will decline still more, since there 
is no indication of any advance in crude 
oil prices and the corporation commis- 
sion has just issued an order cutting the 
State’s daily allowable 71.000 barrels. 

Estimates accepted by the Board that 
the income from the State’s net income 
tax on corporations and individuals will 
total for this year $13,283,068, of which 
one-fourth or $3,320,767 would go to the 
general revenue fund, the balance going 
to common schools, is too high, accord- 
ing to the State auditor. 


Predicts Drop in Receipts 

He said the Federal Government col- 
lected only $17,000,000 from Oklahomans 
in 1927, a prosperous year, and much less 
for 1930. The Federal tax is higher and 
business has been unfavorable during 
1931, he said, in making his estimate the 
State will collect only $5,250,000 from this 
source, which will mean only about $1,- 
312,250 for the general revenue fund. 

Governor Murray, chairman of the 
Equalization Board, said collection of back 
taxes and penalties will just about take 
care of the present situation. 

Mr. Rogers said the next Legislature 
will have the task of taking up the extra 


slack between appropriations and reve- 
nues, 
Mr. Carter said the sum to be raised’ 


this year from ad valorem taxes will just 
about pay the deficit which existed prior 
to the start of the present fiscal year, 
A report of the state auditor showed 
gasoline tax receipts for the four months 
ending with October dropped from $4,- 
210.551 in 1930 to $3,877,425 in 1931, de- 
spite the fact there was a 4 cent tax last 
year and a 5 cent tax this year. These 
are highway funds and are not included 
with general revenue accounts. 
Highway Expenditures Drop 

Highway expenditures in Oklahoma 
dropped in the first 11 months of this 
year from $18,564,430 to $13,694,721, com- 
pared with 1930. There was about $2,- 
500,000 to the credit of the highway de- 
partment as of Nov. 30, however, 

Estimated income other than ad vae 
lorem, for the State’s general revenue 
funds for this fiscal year, accepted by the 
Board of Equalization, show: Secretary 
of State fees, $228,775: gross production, 
$3,983,052; income, $3,320,767; inheritance, 
251,982; tank car, $32,909; interest on 
daily balances, $244,144; corporation li- 
cense, $750,000; insurance commission 
taxes, $1,177,510; insurance board fees, 
$126,171; bank commissioner fees, $21,178; 
corporation commission, $168,116; board of 
health, $22,458; board of affairs, $823; 
Commissioners of Land Office, $63,534; 
mining board, $426; clerk of Supreme 
Court, $41,399; board of agriculture, $18,« 
452; and miscellaneous, $57,945. 
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—Dec. 24. Made public Dec. 29, 1931™==—= 
Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts 
Income tax ; Sa tee $490,213.58 
Miscellaneous ‘internal reve- 
nue wen dagewa we aleswentnaah 1,718,095.19 
Customs receipts 1,035,697 .76 
Miscellaneous receipts 354,415.75 
Total ordinary receipts ... ~ $3,598,422.28 
Balance previous day ......... 510,855,059.86 
Total can est - «++ $514,453,482.14 
Expenditures 
General expenditures $5,924,878.66 


Interest on public debt 






1,726,186.78 








Refunds of receipts .... 540,301.07 
Panama Canal ....... eee 6,220.98 
lt ON antnvctakescns ecccccce 260,997.25 

Total .. seecseeeceeececes $8,458,584.66 
Public debt expenditures - _ 5,809,498.00 
ee Ran 500,185,399.48 

MOORE as kcexadisd dadameavank $514,453,482.14 
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Economies in Buying Supplies 
for State of Texas + + + 





System of Contract and Open Market Pur- 
chasing by Board of Control for Various Gov- 
ernment Establishments Is Described 





By ROY I. TENNANT 


Purchasing Member, Board of Control, State of Texas 


E Texas State Board of Control, consist- 
ing of three members, was created in 
January, 1920, by an act of the Legis- 
lature, and automatically absorbed three 
existing departments: The State Purchasing 
Agent's Office, the State Printer’s Department 
and the State Building and Masonry In- 
spector’s Department. 
+ + 
In addition to assuming all the duties of 
these departments, the Board of Control was 
required to prepare for presentation to the 
Legislature each biennium an appropriation 
budget, apportioning the revenues of the 
State among the various departments, both 
executive and judicial, the State colleges and 
universities and the State eleemosynary and 
educational institutions. 


It requires several months after the budget 
is tentatively prepared by our Chief of Ap- 
propriations and Estimates, for the three 
Board members to sit in hearings with rep- 
resentatives of the various departments, insti- 
tutions, etc., discussing their respective 
budgets. 

At the time of the creation of the State 
Board of Control the former State Purchas- 
ing Agent’s Office was handling purchases 
for the 16 eleemosynary and educational insti- 
tutions only. The Legislature has, however, 
from time to time added the duties of mak- 
ing the purchases for all State departments 
—about 90 some odd in number—19 eleemosy- 
nary and educational institutions, the Uni- 
versity of Texas and 14 State teachers’ col- 
leges. 

Formerly the prison system and its 11 out- 
lying farms was supposed to be self-support- 
ing. But finding they were continually in 
debt, the Legislature about three years ago 
placed them on an appropriation basis, and 
has specified that the Purchasing Division 
of the State Board of Control shall make 
all purchases of their supplies, and has fur- 
ther specified that the proceeds from the 
sale of produce raised on the farms shall be 
placed in the general revenue fund of the 
State. The assumption of these various addi- 
tional duties has increased the work of the 
Purchasing Division to where we are handling 
approximately 10 times as much work as that 
handled by the former State Purchasing 
Agent’s department. 

All this work is handled by one member 
of the Board acting as Purchasing Agent, 
an Assistant Purchasing Agent, three clerks 
and stenographers, and two auditing clerks. 
The law originally creating this Board pro- 
vided for a Chief of the Purchasing Division, 
but the qualifications required of any man 
filling this place were so strict that any man 
who could qualify would be able to command 
far greater salary in the business world than 
that specified by the Legislature for this 
place. Since one member of the Board as- 
sumed these duties 12 years ago, with the 
aid of an assistant—the same assistant has 
remained all through the life of the Board, 
regardless of the administration changes— 
this custom has been followed and found to 
be very satisfactory. 

+ + 

This Division handles no actual cash, but 
is used as a purchasing medium for all of 
the State's supplies, with the exception of 
perishables, which are purchased by the 
institutions themseives; and stationery, print- 
ing and such supplies, which are handled by 
the Printing Division of the Board. The 
purchases handled by the Purchasing Divi- 
sion alone approximate $25,000,000 to $30,- 
000,000 each year, and of this sum approxi- 
mately $15,000,000 is expended for the State 
Highway Department alone. By having this 
one centralized buying agency for the entire 
State and purchasing in such immense vol- 
umes, we are enabled to procure prices on a 
quantity basis on competitive bids, which 





Utilizing Leisure 
of Idle Workers 


for Education 


By 
Dr. C. N. Jensen 
Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, State of Utah 


PON appeals from the heads of unemploy- 
ment relief committees in Utah the State 
school office and other organizations have 

launched a state-wide program of education 
for the unemployed. 

This program will deal with the vocational 
and the cultural side of education. 

The result will be twofold. It will occupy 
the time of the unemployed and it will give 
him something which will either be a side 
work or a main work later on. 

There will be no charge to the unemployed; 
local school rooms and equipment will be 
used; teaching staffs will cooperate with no 
additional pay; no funds will be raised but 
the local school units and citizens will be 
expected to carry on the work; a sensible job 
analysis will be made and all in all a plan 
will be, set up which should be of benefit to 
those who are in need. 

It is likely that short vocational and semi- 
vocational courses will be outlined, one of 
these probably partaking of the nature of 
household mechanics both for men and 
women. This would be helpful in preparing 
persons to give satisfactory service when op- 
portunity affords in and around the home. 
By such means both those who employ and 
those who are employed would be mutually 
benefited. 

As to the cultural aspect of the program, it 
may be greatly varied, including such fea- 
tures as lectures and discussions on general 
educatjonal subjects, socials, dances, dramas, 
operas, participation in athletics and other 
physical education activities, etc. Such a 
program would help to divert the minds of 
unemployed and employed alike from 
thoughts and forebodings of depression, and 
would tend not only to cultural development 
but also to the general improvement of 
morale. Without doubt, such courses and 
activities would be an important part of a 
program of educational relief. 
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could not be procured by each unit purchasing 
separately as was formerly done. 

We use the contract and open market pur- 
chase methods. For making contract we 
require all the institutions to send us an- 
nually an estimate of their next year’s re- 
quirements in staple articles, such as rice, 
lard, evaporated fruits, dried beans, coffee, 
tobacco and canned gocds, etc., in the Gro- 
cery line; domestic, denims, ducks, sheetings, 
underwear, clothing, blankets, etc., in the 
dry goods line and so on through hardware, 
plumbing and electrical supplies, tinware, 
dishes, cooking utensils, paints, brushes and 
dusters, drug sundries, chemicals, lubri- 
cating oils, fuel, flour, meats and numerous 
other lines, embracing between 1,800 and 
2,000 separate items. 


> + 


These lists and amounts are then compiled 
into what is termed our book of estimates. 
In this book we attempt to give a definite 
and specific description of each separate arti- 
cle in order that the bidder may know just 
what grade and class of goods we want. For 
instance, on staple dry goods we specify the 
number of threads per square inch and the 
weight per yard of the material desired. 

After four weeks of advertising in four of 
the leading newspapers of the State, copies 
of these books are mailed to whomever asks 
for them, as well as to names on a regularly 
maintained mailing list. We often mail out 
as many as 1,000 books to bidders—not only 
in Texas, but over the United States. All 
bids are required to be in this office by a 
specified date and are opened in the pres- 
ence of the three Board members, the Gov- 
ernor and the State Comptroller. 

Each bid must be accompanied by a bond 
or certified check for not less than 10 per cent 
of the aggregate value of all articles bid on. 
These bids are then tabulated under the 
proper heading and each bid on each separate 
item is very carefully considered. Bidders are 
all required to submit samples showing just 
what they are offering, and these samples 
must be factory branded or labeled wherever 
possible. Awards are made on price and 
quality basis, and the sample on which award 
is made is retained by us and kept on file 
during the life of the contract. All things 
being equal, preference is given to Texas 
manufactured products and Texas dealers. 

Successful bidders are notified of awards 
made to them and each one is then required 
to file with us a deliverance bond for not 
less than 331-3 per cent of the total value 
of all items awarded to him. We then com- 
pile our book of awards and copies are fur- 
nished each institution. Orders are placed 
by the institutions with the proper con- 
tractor. These orders are submitted to our 
department in duplicate, checked as to quan- 
tity ordered, proper contractor and _ price. 
The original is stamped with our approval 
and forwarded to contractor and the dupli- 
cate retained for opr files. 

We have within the last few years inaug- 
urated a system which we know has saved 
the State many dollars. Upon assuming of- 
fice the writer discovered that there was no 
check being made by the Purchasing Divi- 
sion as to whether or not contractors were 
delivering the exact goods upon which they 
were awarded the contract. This office had 
no funds with which to pay anyone to make 
trips to the various institutions over the State 
to cneck up on deliveries. This gave un- 
scrupulous firms ample opportunity of bid- 
ding on a first-class article and then deliver- 
ing seccnds »r inferior articles to the insti- 
tutions. 

+ + 


Unknown to the contractors we notified the 
storekeeper and accountant at each institu- 
tion not to pay for any goods until he had 
first mailed to this office a sample of what 
he received. We took this sample and checked 
it with the one on file in this office. If found 
not to be exactly in accordance with the con- 
tract sample, the shipper was notified that 
the goods were at the institution subject to 
his disposal, and in the meantime we pur- 
chased such amounts of this material as the 
institutions were in need of on the open 
market, charging the contractor with the dif- 
ference between the contract price and the 
open market price until such time as he 
either took up the substituted material and 
shipped the proper goods, or else forfeited 
his contract to the State and paid for this 
forfeiture through his bond. 

The first year this system was put into 
practice we rejected shipments in one line 
alone amounting to approximately $25,000. 
Since that time we have had very few substi- 
tutions. 

All items which are not placed under con- 
tract are bought on the open market, or 
rather for spot delivery, on competitive bid 
basis. The institution sends us a requisition 
specifying their needs—the number and type 
of each article. We submit requests for bids 
on the specified article or its equivalent to 
the various firms handling such _ supplies, 
specifying a certain date on which these bids 
will be opened. 

If material requisitioned for is such as 
requires samples for us to determine just 
which is the lowest and best bid, we request 
bidders to submit samples. Often in pur- 
chasing furnishings for dormitories we have 
our sample room filled with beds, mattresses, 
tables, chairs, dressers, etc., from which we 
make selection. When orders are placed we 
mail the storekeeper and accountant out a 
carbon copy of same so he will know by whom 
the goods will be shipped, the price paid 
and the description of the material pur- 
chased. 

We welcome and invite competitive bids 
from any and all concerns who might be 
interested. We realize, of course, the keener 
the competition the closer prices we procure 
for the State. We have made purchases of 
large amounts of materials where the con- 
tractor or merchant made only 1% or 2 per 
cent profit. 

+ + 


The amount of work handled by this Divi- 
sion alone has more than doubled in the past 
six years, due to the additions to our insti- 
tutions and colleges, enlarging them and 
building new ones; taking over the purchas- 
ing tor the prison system and the adoption 
of more rigid rules for purchases for other 
State departments, etc. 





























Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





STUDIES OF LOW GRADE ORE 
FOR USE IN MAKING STEEL 





Availability of Mine Resources to Serve Specific Industrial 
Regions Investigated by Geological Survey 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with iron and steel and hardware. 


By ERNEST F. BURCHARD 


Geologist In Charge, Section of Iron and Steel Metals, Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior 


In the following article, Mr. Burchard concludes his discussion of the studies 
on yaw materials for the iron and steel industry which are carried on by the 


Geological Survey. 


HE Geological Survey, Department of 
the Interior, concerns itself not only 
with the immediate scientific and 


view far ahead with regard to the larger 
problems on which geologic studies have 
shed light. 

+ + 

One of these concerns the probable 
duration of iron and steel manufacture 
in certain industrial regions. In one of 
these, which could ill afford to lose the 
prestige it has gained through a fortu- 
nate natural assemblage of the three 
most essential raw materials, iron ore, 
coking coal, and fluxing stone, the Sur- 
vey has, with the hearty cooperation of 
the mining companies, indicated the 
distribution, character, and approximate 
quantities of the available materials. 

Based on geologic information the Sur- 
vey has advocated certain changes in the 
practice of mining ore involving accept- 
ance of lower. grades of ore in order to 
increase the quantity obtained and pro- 
long the life of the fie'd. Other charges 
in mining practice have been recom- 
mended that would, in the opinion of 
many engineers in time more than repay 
the additional otlay through resulting 
economies. 

Also here the maintenance of the 
proper balance between reserves of iron 
ore and its equivalent in coking coal is 
of vital concern. In this region there is 
coking coal and noncoking coal. The 
former type is mined to the greatest ex- 
tent because of its use in the iron in- 
dustry, and at first thought it would 
seem perfectly justifiable business prac- 
tice to develop a mine of coking coal 
to an extent where it will supply a grow- 
ing commercial demand and perhaps an 
export trade in coal for noncoking pur- 
poses, even though there may be plenty 
of beds of noncoking coal suitable for 
other purposes available for mining, be- 
cause in order to utilize them it might 
be necessary to open another mine and 
perhaps preduce higher cost coal. 


+ + 
The Survey has shown that more of 
the coking coaP reserves have been ex- 
hausted than has heretofore been sus- 
pected and has called attention to the 


fact that the necessary quantity of cok- 
ing coal may not be available to the 
end of the life of the ore reserves unless 
the requisite proportion of such coal is 
held in reserve for coking purposes only. 
Generally in the flow of commodities in 
the iron industry iron ore goes to coal, 
but low grade ore, as the ore under con- 
sideration happens to be, will probably 
not warrant being shipped away and it 
probably would not justify a reversal of 
the flow of raw materials so as to carry 
coal to it from other fields, and there- 
forge, remote though the ultimate trouble 
may be, it well deserves early and careful 
consideration. 
+ + 

Not the least contribution of the Geo- 
logical Survey to the iron and steel in-’ 
dustry has been that of men. Much of 
the exploration, prospecting, purchasing, 
and leasing of iron ore lands for the 
larger units of the industry has been 
done by geologists and engineers whose 
special training was acquired in Geologi- 
cal Survey work in the domestic iron 
ore fields. Foreign iron ore fields have 
been studied by Survey geologists in con- 
nection with war service in the West 
Indies and Europe or during absence on 
leave, and such specialists have even been 
loaned to foreign governments for simi- 
lar work. Personal knowledge of such 
foreign iron ore fields as exist in Cuba, 
Chile, Brazil, Venezuela, Newfoundland, 
and France means much in the intelli- 
gent appraisal of domestic fields and in 
consideration of present and future prob- 
lems faced by the American iron and 
steel industry, and this applies also to 
deposits of manganese in Brazil, Russia, 
Africa, and India and of tungsten in 
Bolivia and China. 

For some time it has been advantage- 
ous to supply Atlantic seaboard furnaces 
with foreign iron ores and this question 
promises to become of increasing impor- 
tance as our domestic supplies wane, and 
it will be complicated by foreign com- 
petition, not only for these ore supplies 
but for the international trade in iron 
and steel products in which the United 
States now lags far behind. The Geologi- 
cal Survey and its university associates 
endeavor to keep in touch with these 
problems. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Iron and Steel and Hardware,” to ap- 
pear in the issue of Dec. 31, Lt. S. L. Conner, Ordnance Department, United 
States Army, will show how the Ordnance Department of the Army is keeping 
abreast of modern developments in the iron and steel industry. 


economic problems involved in its geo- 
logic work but endeavors to take a broad 











State Regulation of Local Financing 


Control of Municipal Accounts in New Jersey 
By WALTER R. DARBY 


Commissioner of Municipal Accounts, State of New Jersey 


HE New Jersey Department of Municipal 

Accounts was created in the year 1917 

largely as the result of the work of a 
Legislative Commission for the Survey of 
Municipal Financing. The Commission found 
local financial practices in the State of New 
Jersey very much in need of uniform stand- 
ards and some degree of control. 


At the time of the creation of the De- 
partment of Municipal Accounts legislation 
was enacted creating a uniform budget pro- 
cedure for all counties and municipalities in 
the State of New Jersey. A uniform bonding 
act was also passed making all bonds issued 
subsequent to 1916 serial bonds, and in view 
of the fact that there were many term bonds 
still outstanding a uniform sinking fund act 
was enacted providing a uniform actuarial 
standard for all existing county and munici- 
pal sinking funds. 


The principal duties of the Department are 
making examinations of the accounts of every 
sinking fund commission in the State at least 
once in every two years, certifying the re- 
quirements for all sinking funds, the inspec- 
tion and examination of the annual budgets 
of every municipality and county and in addi- 
tion acting as the depository for statements 
of debt condition, statements of financial 
condition, certified copies of bond proceed- 
ings, etc. 

In 1918 an act was passed requiring an 
independent annual audit of the accounts of 
the several municipalities and counties of the 
State, such audit to be made by account- 
ants licensed by the Commissioner of Munici- 
pal Accounts. These accountants are em- 
powered to contract directly with the munici- 
palities and counties, but are subject to re- 
quirements laid down by the Commissioner 
in conducting these audits. The Department 
is empowered- to make audits under certain 
conditions, first, where a municipality has not 
had the required audit instituted and com- 
pleted by a registered accountant; and sec- 
ond, where the Commissioner believes, or has 
reason to believe, there are irregularities in 
the conduct of the affairs of the municipality. 

The work of the Department has expanded 
very materially in the past 10 years. In addi- 
tion to performing the duties directly im- 
posed upon it by statute it has undertaken 
to make audits where requested to do so by 
the local officials. A per diem charge is made 
for this work and the average revenues of 
the Department are approximately 60 per 
cent of the total operating charges. At the 
present time the accounts of some 80 munici- 
palities and counties out of a total of 574 are 
audited directly by the Department. Of the 
total number ‘audited substantially three- 
fourths request the services of the Depart- 
ment, feeling that the results obtained are 


more satisfactory than the employment of 
outside accountants. In addition the De- 
partment takes full charge where there are 
shortages or irregularities in the conduct of 
the affairs of a municipality. 


The work of the Department in examining 
budgets of the various municipalities and 
counties has produced beneficial results. A 
majority of the budgets adopted by the 
municipalities are uniform as to form and 
detail and thus easily comparable for statisti- 
cal purposes. 


The work of the Department in connection 
with the administration of the uniform sink- 
ing fund act has been productive of very 
satisfactory results. The last information 
available indicates that the net change for 
the betterment ‘n the condition of the 200- 
odd sinking funds in the State is in excess 
of $7,000,000. Upon the application of a uni- 
form statutory standard to the various sink- 
ing funds it was found that in many in- 
stances accumulations were deficient and 
through the imposition of a statutory special 
sinking fund requirement and the coopera- 
tion of local officials conditions have been 
improved to the point where few sinking 
funds are deficient in their accumulations. 


The Department was empowered to estab- 
lish uniform systems of accounts in every 
municipality and county. This authority was 
granted in the original act. However, the De- 
partment has relied upon education rather 
than force in securing better methods of 
accounting. On the whole, the results have 
been satisfactory, although there is still a 
great deal of educational work to be done 
largely because an efficient official may be 
succeeded by an official unfamiliar with the 
duties imposed upon him by statute. 

The Department has little or no control 
over the incurring of indebtedness by any 
municipality or county and as a consequence 
certain municipalities exceeded their debt 
limits; while in other cases heavy obligations 
were incurred for projects to be met from 
special assessments. The last-named proce- 
dure was the subject of legislation placing 
a limitation on the incurring of indebted- 
ness for assessable purposes with a power of 
review placed in the hands of the Commis- 
sioner of Municipal Accounts. "The whole- 
sale incurring of debt for other purposes has 
led to legislation giving the Commissioner of 
Municipal Accounts, the Attorney General 
and the President of the State Tax Commis- 
sion the power to in effect administer the 
affairs of any municipality which can not 
meet its outstanding obligations with power 
to refinance such obligations. The effect of 
this act can not be determined at this time 
as only one municipality has come under the 
control of the so-called Finance Commission. 
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MARTIN VAN BUREN 


Presrident of the United Sta‘es 1 37 1241 
“Government deserves a free and full discussion 
and cannot fail to be benefited by a dispassionate 
comparison of opinions.” 
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Wide Jurisdiction and Scope of Activities of 
State Department of Public Health Are Re- 
viewed by Director Andy Hall 





By DR. ANDY HALL 
Director, Department of Public Health, State of Illinois 


ITHIN the limits of reason and prudence, 

the State Department of Public Health 

in Illinois is lawmaker, prosecutor, judge 
and jury in matters of sanitation, hygiene 
and preventive medicine so far as _ these 
things affect the general health. 

It is rffore than that. It is charged with 
the responsibility of promoting education in 
this field and of doing research work. It 
is made by law the repository of such offi- 
cial records and documents as concern health 
and sanitary conditions. It is clothed with 
the power to supervise, aid, direct and assist 
local health authorities or agencies in the 
administration of the health laws. 


> + 

These broad, farreaching and manifold 
duties, responsibilities and powers were and 
continue to be reposed by the Legislature in 
the Department of Health for two reasons: 

First, the General Assembly recognized the 
need for an official agency to protect, pre- 
serve and promote public health. 

Second, the Legislature keenly appreciated 
the fact that medical, sanitary and hygienic 
activities belong to a highly specialized field 
and involve indefinable, elastic and variable 
procedures, which could not practicably be 
written into unbending statutes. 

To perform its duties and discharge its 
obligations most efficiently the Department 
is organized into nine divisions. How these 
divisions operate to provide a well-rounded 
public health service with the $660,721 per 
annum (1931-1932 appropriation) appropri- 
ated for that purpose is, briefly, as follows: 

Central Division: This is the administra- 
tive unit of the Department. It is presided 
over by the chief clerk who supervises the 
clerical and stenographic staff of all divi- 
sions. Pay rolls are made out in this Divi- 
sion, which also has custody over all con- 
tracts, accounts, important records and in- 
ventories. 

A file of all important correspondence is 
maintained in the central division. Visitors 
to the Department first make contact with 
the central division. All mail reaching the 
Department is delivered here and separated 
for the attention of the director or division 
chiefs. 

Division of Communicable Diseases: This is 
the detective bureau of the Department. Its 
business is to keep informed about the ac- 
tivity of germs in the State, to seek out 
their hiding places, prevens them from travel- 
ing and to build up barriers against them. 

The Division is headed by a physician—the 
chief detective—or epidemiologist, as he is 
called. Under him are a dozen other physi- 
cians throughout the State. Likewise, the 
2,700 local health officers of the State main- 
tain constant contact with this Division. 

The local health officers send in daily re- 
ports of cases of communicable diseases. The 
12 deputy detectives—or district health sup- 
erintendents, as they are called—investigate 
outbreaks of disease, the evidence of germ 
activity, and apply measures to stop the 
spread and dry up the sources of infection. 

In building up barriers against disease the 
Division distributes free such biological prod- 
ucts as diphtheria antitoxin, diphtheria toxin- 
antitoxin, typhoid fever vaccine, smallpox 
vaccine, silver nitrate solution and anti-rabic 
vaccine. 


> te 

Division of Vital Statistics: Coming but 
rarely into direct contact with the public, this 
Division provides the basic information upon 
which our public health programs rest and 
upon which all public health progress is 
measured. It is unlawful for any person to 
be born or to die in Illinois without having the 
essential facts connected with these occur- 
rences Officially recorded. Special forms are 
provided for this purpose and physicians, 
midwives and undertakers are made responsi- 
ble for the execution of the forms. 

This Division collects all of the approxi- 
mately 85,000 annual death certificates, 
analyzes them according to cause, place and 
time of death, age, sex, color, race and 
marital state of decedents. These data en- 
able the Health Department to find out what 
diseases and other causes are the most fatal, 
where certain diseases are most apt to ap- 
pear, how effective preventive and control 
measures are, what age groups and what sex 
and color are most likely to be affected with 
a given disorder. 

It likewise collects, compiles, classifies, 
analyzes and studies reports of the approxi- 
mately 130,000 babies who are born annually 
in the State. 

Division of Laboratories: This Division 
might be termed the finger print bureau of 
the Department. Its business is to make 
tests of blood, sputum, feces, water, dogs’ 
heads and other matter to determine 
whether or not disease germs are or have 
been present in the specimen. This informa- 
tion enables the doctor to treat his patient 
more successfully and it enables health offi- 
cers to apply control measures more effi- 
ciently. 

The service of the laboratory is free to 
citizens of Illinois. Tests are made for 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, tuberculosis, ma- 
laria,. syphilis, gonorrhea, rabies, undulant 
fever, tularemia, Vincent’s angina and sev- 
eral other diseases. Approximately 200,000 
tests of all kinds are made annually in the 
laboratory and its branches. 

Division of Public Health Instruction: The 
work of the Division of Public Health In- 
struction is based upon the assumption that 
a candle hidden away under a bushel helps 
nobody to see. 

+ + 

Out of the public purse, for example, $100,- 
000 goes annually for collecting, compiling 
and analyzing the 225,000 birth and death 
certificates executed by the physicians. Buried 
deep in the musty archives of the State those 
records would do nobody any good. But 
this Division chooses and selects from those 
vital records the compiled facts which bear 
significantly upon community and individual 
health, clothes these facts in popular lan- 
guage and presents them to the _ public 
through newspapers, periodicals, exHibits and 
by word of mouth. 

Division of Sanitary Engineering: Keeping 
water that people wish to use for drinking 
and bathing purposes absolutely free from 
sewage and other deleterious waste matter, 
but providing water for the efficient dis- 
posal of such wastes, is the primary task 


of this Division. It likewise is charged with 
the problem of seeing that all milk sold in 
the State outside of Chicago as .a pasteur- 
ized product measures up fully to all that is 
implied by that term. 

To carry out these functions the 24 em- 
ployes, 16 of whom are technical experts, 
investigate municipal water and sewage dis- 
posal systems, examine roadside wells along 
the principal highways, inspect streams for 
pollution, inspect such public gathering places 
as fair grounds, examine common carrier 
drinking water supply sources, inspect all 
milk pasteurizing plants, promote the use 
of local water supply and sewage disposal 
systems on farms and take action toward 
the abatement of nuisances which are apt 
to affect health. They also participate in 
mosquito eradication projects, especially in 
the southern section of the State, because 
mosquitoes spread malaria when conditions 
favor it. 

+ + 

The chief sanitary engineer is the legally- 
specified secretary of the State Water Board, 
and in this capacity he finds upon his hands 
the task of executing the regulations and 
orders of the Board. This in actuality makes 
the Division of Sanitary Engineering respon- 
sible for controlling stream pollution in the 
State. 

Division of Child Hygiene and Public 
Health Nursing: This Division is largely a 
teaching organization. It uses the demon- 
stration method of instruction as much as 
possible. Physicians, dentists and nurses on 
the staff participate in the actual examina- 
tion and inspection of infants and children 
largely to demonstrate the need of these ac- 
tivities from the standpoint of child health 
and to encourage a public demand for serv- 
ices of that sort. 

Division of Venereal Diseases: Striking at 
@ problem of the greatest magnitude which 
grows out of the most complicated and deep- 
Seated sociological conditions this Division 
undertakes to improve health by prevent- 
ing the. spread of venereal diseases. This 
task is attacked in two ways at once. First, 
the drying up of the sources of infection is 
attempted and secondly, the educating of 
young people in the dangers of venereal dis- 
eases is undertaken. 

Requiring reports of cases of venereal dis- 
eases from all physicians and the mainte- 
nance of clinics for the free treatment of 
indigent patients comprise the plan for elimi- 
nating sources of infection. 

+ + 

Division of Lodging House Inspection: The 
work of this Division is confined to Chicago 
and Peoria. Its purpose is to prevent over- 
crowding, especially in the poorer lodging 
houses, and: to see that reasonably satisfac- 
tory sanitary standards prevail. Ventilation, 
water supplies, sewage disposal and cleanli- 
ness are the main things with which the in- 
spectors concern themselves. Lodging houses, 
inns and hotels are inspected annually or 
more frequently with these objects in view, 
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NE of the tasks facing the dental profes- 
O sion is to overcome the superstitions and 
wrong ideas that people have about their 
teeth. As in other superstitions, there is no 
scientific foundation for these beliefs. 

For instance, one will repeatedly hear the 
statement, “the birth of every child costs a 
mother a tooth.” Years ago the lack of 
proper diet and dental care did play havoc 
with an expectant mother’s teeth. But if 
@ proper prenatal diet is followed and espe- 
cial care—both at home and by the family 
dentist—is taken, there is no need of any 
dental trouble and certainly no occasion for 
the loss of a tooth. 

Another fallacy is that it is dangerous to 
have an ‘expectant mother’s teeth treated 
or filled. To do so is wrongly supposed to 
risk some dental disorder in the child. This 
belief has caused many women to suffer from 
toothache for weeks and months. This is 
unnecessary. Teeth can be treated and filled, 
except in rare cases, up until a month or a 
few weeks prior to the child's birth, not 
merely without endangering the child but, to 
the contrary, safeguarding the mother's 
health. 

Perhaps the worst fallacy concerning the 
teeth is the widespread belief that care of 
(filling) the first or baby teeth is unneces- 
sary and unimportant. This belief is abso- 
lutely wrong. First, because baby teeth are 
body organs with particular tasks to perform. 
Their neglect hinders the performance of 
these tasks. Second, neglect can result in 
their becoming a source of body infection 
through abscesses at their roots. Finally, the 
neglect of the first teeth may necessitate 
their extraction and later result in “crooked” 
permanent teeth. 

Baby teeth are expected to serve their pur- 
pose ‘until a child is 10 or 11 years of age. 
To fulfill this expectation they must be ex- 
amined regularly, cleaned regularly and 
treated and filled as occasion demands. Take 
care of the baby teeth. 

Still another mistake made by many par- 
ents is in regard to the so-called six-year 
molars. These four teetH, which erupt be- 
tween five and seven years of age, in line 
with, but back of the baby teeth, are perma- 
nent teeth. They erupt usually before any 
of the baby teeth are normally shed. They 
are permanent, not baby teeth. 

These teeth are of particular importance 
not only as grinders of food but as regulators 
of the position of the other permanent teeth. 
Many parents can scarcely believe so young 
a child has other than baby teeth especially, 
as is so often said “when no baby teeth have 
come out.” But make no mistake. They are 
permanent teeth and if lost through neglect 
will never be replaced by succeeding teeth. 
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